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Introduction 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  history  is  written?  Have  you  ever  asked 
yourself  how  historians  go  about  the  task  of  finding  out  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  past  in  which  they  have  not  lived?  Have  you  ever  thought 
about  the  way  historians  have  woven  their  findings  into  the  accounts 
which  we  read  in  our  texts  and  reference  books? 

As  you  study  the  history  of  Canada  this  year,  you  will  find  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  historians  have  written  on  the  subject.  Some  authors  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  whole  story  of  Canada  from  the  beginnings  to  the  present  time; 
other  authors  have  limited  their  writings  to  more  detailed  accounts  of 
certain  periods  in  Canadian  history;  still  others  have  produced  biographies 
of  Canadians  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  nation’s  development.  Many 
books  will  be  available  to  you  at  school  and  in  various  libraries;  and  many 
new  books  will  be  added  to  the  current  lists,  for  each  generation  produces 
historians  who  have  an  urge  to  tell  the  old  story  with  new  interpretations, 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

How  do  these  historians  work?  How  does  the  historian  try  to  find  out 
what  really  happened  in  the  past?  Like  the  detective,  the  historian  looks 
for  clues  —  for  evidence  which  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  been  pre¬ 
served.  From  the  old  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers,  he  is  able  to  collect  facts 
about  the  way  the  logs  were  cut  and  put  together,  about  the  construction  of 
the  roof,  about  the  doors  and  windows.  From  pictures,  letters,  diaries,  ac¬ 
count-books,  legal  papers,  and  other  sources  of  evidence,  he  is  able  to 
piece  together  a  reliable  account  of  life  in  the  pioneer  log  cabin.  In  his 
fascinating  work  of  reconstruction  he  bases  his  conclusions  upon  what 
seems  most  probable  in  the  light  of  evidence  examined. 

You  are  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  work  this  year  as  the  historian 
works.  This  book  supplies  you  with  some  of  the  evidence  of  past  events  as 
seen  by  eyewitnesses.  We  could  have  given  you  fifty  times  as  much,  but 
we  know  that  beginners  can  be  overpowered  by  too  much  material.  Any 
worker  in  history  can  begin  to  learn  his  craft  by  using  selected  materials; 
an  ambitious  young  historian  can  always  dig  up  more  for  himself. 

At  the  beginning  we  have  provided  you  with  the  kinds  of  questions 
which  the  historian  asks  of  his  pictures,  maps,  and  eyewitness  accounts. 
We  expect  you  to  “read  the  evidence,”  and  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

As  you  gain  in  ability  to  probe  into  your  evidence,  we  begin  to  with¬ 
draw  our  questions;  we  leave  you  greater  opportunity  to  work  on  your  own. 
We  hope  that  you  will  “get  a  feeling”  for  a  craft  which  can  bring  you 
hours  of  enjoyment  and  training. 
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Your  study  of  this  source  material  is  unlikely  to  uncover  any  new  his¬ 
torical  facts  for  posterity.  It  will  give  you,  however,  a  flavor  of  the  times, 
a  realistic  feeling  about  the  past,  and  some  first-hand  knowledge  about 
history  and  how  it  is  written. 

You  may  not  decide  to  become  a  historian;  but  we  hope  that  you  will 
decide  that  the  study  and  discussion  of  history  can  be  a  life-long  interest. 
Because  you  are  amateurs  we  expect  you  to  check  your  conclusions  in  re¬ 
putable  texts  and  references  to  see  how  close  you  came  to  the  generally 
accepted  decisions  of  historians. 

As  you  are  following  the  suggestions  in  this  book,  you  will  no  doubt 
be  thinking  that  you  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  source  materials  for  a 
study  of  every  aspect  of  Canadian  history  in  such  detail.  This  means 
that  you  will  often  have  to  rely  upon  the  conclusions  of  others  (in  this 
case,  the  professional  historians).  But  you  will  now  know  something 
about  the  kinds  of  evidence  you  can  expect  a  historian  to  use,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  decide  for  yourself  whether  he  uses  his  materials  well 
and  whether  his  conclusions  are  fair  and  acceptable  to  you. 
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“The  Inside  of  a  House  in  Nootka  Sound.’’  From  James  Cook’s  Atlas,  No.  42. 


First  Canadians 


Part  One:  A  way  to  get  information  from  a  pic¬ 
ture 

The  Nootkas  lived  by  the  sea 

Artists  who  travelled  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada 
with  Captain  Cook  made  these  sketches  of  the  Nootka 
Indians.  Since  Captain  Cook  and  his  men  were  the 
first  Europeans  to  visit  Nootka  Sound,  we  see  in  the 
pictures  the  Nootkas  as  they  lived  before  the  white 
man  changed  their  way  of  life. 

If  you  are  a  curious  person,  your  mind  will  be  full 
of  questions  as  you  look  at  the  pictures.  Draw  up  a 
list,  either  by  yourself  or  as  a  class.  Your  questions 
will  be  similar  to  the  questions  you  ask  a  friend  who 
has  returned  from  some  strange  and  exotic  land. 

Usually  we  go  to  books  to  find,  through  reading, 
the  answers  to  questions.  This  time  we  are  going  to 
read  the  pictures  to  see  how  far  they  can  go  toward 
answering  the  questions  they  have  posed.  Like  de¬ 
tectives  solving  a  mystery,  you  will  find  helpful 
clues  right  before  your  eyes.  How  many  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  could  you  answer? 

How  did  the  Nootkas  live? 

Now  that  you  have  had  some  practice,  you  will  be 
able  to  ask  the  picture  these  questions: 

1.  What  did  the  Nootkas  eat? 

2.  The  Nootkas  used  the  racks  in  front  of  their 
houses  to  prepare  and  preserve  food.  How  were 
they  used? 

3.  What  did  the  Nootkas  wear?  Of  what  material  was 
their  clothing  made?  (Your  textbook  will  help  you 
to  answer  this  question.) 

4.  What  Indian  tools  and  weapons  are  shown  in  the 
pictures?  How  was  each  used? 

5.  How  did  the  Nootkas  travel?  How  does  the  geo¬ 


graphy  of  their  homeland  explain  their  form  of 
transportation? 

6.  Describe  the  Nootka’ s  houses.  How  do  they  dif¬ 
fer  from  what  we  think  of  as  typical  Indian  houses? 

7.  Explain  how  the  Nootka’s  main  source  of  food 
helped  to  make  their  houses  different  from  the 
usual  Indian  type  of  house. 

8.  What  effect  did  climate  have  on  their  style  of 
house? 

Discussion  topics 

1.  How  did  environment  affect  the  lives  of  the  In¬ 
dians?  What  was  their  natural  environment?  How 
did  they  use  each  feature  of  their  environment  in 
getting  food,  providing  clothing,  building  houses, 
and  securing  transportation? 

2.  If  you  were  a  Nootka  Indian  in  these  early  days, 
what  changes  would  you  be  able  to  make  in  your 
way  of  life? 

3.  Is  a  picture  a  good  source  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion?  What  advantages  does  it  have  over  written 
material?  What  disadvantages?  What  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  found  in  an  historical  picture? 
Compare  your  questions  with  those  provided  for 
you.  Is  there  an  order  to  your  questions?  What 
order  was  followed  in  the  questions  provided? 

Why  is  it  a  good  plan  to  check  what  you  have 
learned  from  a  picture  in  your  textbook  and  other 
references? 

Summary 

As  a  class,  summarize  orally  all  that  you  have  learn¬ 
ed  about  the  west  coast  Indian  from  these  pictures. 

As  the  conclusion  to  your  discussion,  prepare  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  of  two  or  three  sentences  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  Nootka  Indians  lived  as  they  did. 
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A  research  project 

Individually,  in  groups,  or  as  a  class,  begin  building 
a  collection  of  Canadian  history  pictures.  You  will 
find  good  pictures  in  nearly  every  Canadian  magazine. 
How  will  you  store  them?  How  will  you  file  them? 


A  hint  to  historians  -  1 

In  most  classrooms,  after  we  have  checked  an  exer¬ 
cise,  we  are  asked  to  make  corrections  in  our  note¬ 
books  for  all  answers  marked  “wrong”.  What  we  do 
not  generally  realize  is  that  our  answers  marked 
“right”  usually  need  correction  as  well.  After  your 
class  had  discussed  an  exercise,  study  each  of  your 
answers  and  ask  yourself:  “Is  this  answer  the  best 
possible  answer  to  the  question?”  If  your  reply  is 
“no”,  then  your  “right”  answer  needs  correction  as 
much  as  your  “wrong”  answer.  Have  you  any  correc¬ 
tions  to  make  in  the  exercise  on  the  Nootka  Indians? 

Part  Two:  A  way  to  get  information  from  a  text¬ 
book 

Did  all  the  Canadian  Indians  live  like  the  Nootkas? 

This  question  probably  came  into  your  mind  as  you 
studied  the  Nootka  Indians.  What  specific  questions 
must  we  ask  about  each  Indian  tribe  in  order  to  ans¬ 
wer  the  question?  Either  by  yourself,  or  as  a  class, 
draw  up  a  list  of  these  questions.  Which  of  your 
questions  appear  in  this  list? 

1.  How  many  Indian  tribes  were  there? 

2.  Where  did  each  tribe  live? 

3.  How  did  each  tribe  solve  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter? 

4.  Why  will  there  be  different  answers  to  this 
last  question  in  different  parts  of  Canada? 

To  answer  your  questions  and  these  questions  you 
must  study  each  tribe  in  detail.  One  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  take  each  major  group  of  tribes  and  ask  your 
textbook  questions  about  it.  The  first  tribal  group  is 
outlined  for  you;  the  others  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  textbook  cannot  answer  a  question  foryou, 
where  else  will  you  look? 


Did  Canada  offer  the  Indians  a  good  living? 

A.  The  Pacific  Coast  tribes 

1.  Where  did  they  live?  (Answer  this  question  in 
a  sentence  or  two  or  with  a  neat  sketch  map.) 

2.  What  foods  did  they  eat?  (A  sentence  listing 
the  foods,  and  explaining  which  was  the  most 
important,  together  with  a  sketch  to  show  how 
food  was  prepared  would  make  an  excellent 
answer  to  this  question.) 

3.  What  clothing  did  they  wear?  (This  question 
could  be  answered  with  a  sketch.  A  good 
sketch  has  a  key  or  labels  on  it  explaining 
what  each  article  was  called  and  telling  of 
what  material  it  was  made.) 

4.  What  weapons  and  tools  did  they  have? 

5.  What  forms  of  transportation  did  they  use?  (A 
sentence  of  explanation  and  a  sketch  of  the 
most  important  form  is  one  good  way  to  answer 
this  question.) 

6.  Describe  or  sketch  their  houses.  Explain  how 
the  location  of  their  houses  was  affected  by 
their  main  source  of  food. 

7.  What  was  their  natural  environment?  How  did 
they  use  each  feature  of  their  environment  in 
getting  food,  providing  clothing,  building 
houses,  and  securing  transportation?  (Before 
you  write  your  answer  to  this  question,  dis¬ 
cuss  it  as  a  class  in  the  way  you  did  with  the 
Nootka  Indians.) 

8.  Did  this  environment  provide  the  Indians  with 
a  good  living?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  What  special  customs  and  ceremonies  did  they 
have?  (A  description  of  a  potlatch  would 
serve  here  for  the  west  coast  tribes.) 

B.  The  Eskimos 

1.  Where  did  they  live? 

2.  What  food  did  they  eat? 

3.  What  clothing  did  they  wear? 

4.  What  weapons  and  tools  did  they  have? 

5.  What  forms  of  transportation  did  they  use? 

6.  Describe  or  sketch  their  houses.  Explain  how 
the  location  of  their  houses  was  affected  by 
the  main  source  of  food. 

7.  What  was  their  natural  environment?  How  did 
they  use  each  feature  in  getting  food,  provid¬ 
ing  clothing,  building  houses,  and  securing 
transportation? 
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8.  Did  this  environment  provide  the  Indians  with 
a  good  living?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  What  special  customs  and  ceremonies  did  they 
have? 

Now  go  on  to  ask  the  textbook  the  same  questions 
about  the  other  major  tribes: 

C.  The  Plains  Indians 

D.  The  Algonkian  tribes 

E.  The  Iroquois  tribes 

Summary 

It  will  help  you  to  answer  these  questions  if  you  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  groups  or  as  a  class  before  attempting 
to  write  the  answers. 

1.  How  did  the  way  of  life  vary  from  one  part  of 
Canada  to  another?  Why? 

2.  If  you  had  been  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  in  those 
days,  what  Indian  ways  would  you  have  enjoy¬ 
ed?  What  Indian  ways  would  you  not  have 
liked?  What  parts  of  Indian  life  do  you  think 
would  make  your  own  life  today  more  enjoy¬ 
able?  What  features  of  modern  life  would  you 
most  miss? 

3.  What  problems  face  Canadian  Indians  today? 
(This  question  introduces  what  we  usually 
call  current  events.  Where  will  you  look  for 
information  which  will  help  you  to  answer 
this  question?) 

4.  What  steps  can  you  suggest  which  would  help 
the  Indians  to  solve  some  of  their  present 
problems?  Is  there  anything  you  can  do? 

Di scussion  topic 

What  advantages  do  you  see  in  this  method  of  sum¬ 
marizing  a  textbook?  What  disadvantages?  What 
improvements  in  the  form  of  doing  it  can  you  suggest? 
Were  the  questions  organized  in  a  good  order?  Why? 
Why  is  it  an  advantage  to  ask  the  same  questions  of 
different  parts  of  the  textbook?  What  other  reference 
materials  would  help  you  in  making  a  summary? 

Part  Three:  A  way  to  get  information  by  your 
own  research 

Did  your  community  offer  its  Indians  a  good  living? 

Do  you  know  as  much  about  the  Indians  who  live  or 


lived  in  your  own  area  as  you  now  know  about  the 
Nootkas  or  the  Iroquois?  If  you  do  not,  then  it  is 
worth  taking  time  to  do  a  small  research  project  on 
your  own  region.  Will  you  need  to  follow  a  plan?  One 
good  plan  in  your  research  is  to  follow  the  steps  sug¬ 
gested  here. 

Step  1 

What  do  we  already  know  about  the  Indians  who 
live  or  lived  in  this  area?  As  a  class,  make  a  list  of 
all  the  information  that  you  already  have.  (For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  can  note  to  what  general  tribal  grouping  they 
belong.) 

Step  2 

What  else  should  we  know  about  the  local  Indians? 
As  a  class,  make  a  list  of  the  questions  you  want 
answered.  (What  have  you  discovered  about  the  In¬ 
dians  of  other  areas?  The  questions  asked  in  the 
previous  section  will  guide  you  in  making  your  own 
questions.) 

Step  3 

Where  do  we  find  the  answers  to  these  questions? 
The  answers  you  give  to  this  question  will  depend 
very  much  on  where  you  live.  They  will  undoubtedly 
include  your  school  and  community  library,  the  near¬ 
est  museum,  the  local  newspaper,  and  any  Indians 
still  living  in  the  area.  List  all  available  sources  of 
information. 

Step  4 

Who  is  going  to  find  out  what?  Divide  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  sources  amongst  individual  class  members 
or  small  committees  and  give  them  some  time  to 
ask  the  questions  and  prepare  their  reports. 

You  must  also  decide  on  the  form  which  the  re¬ 
ports  are  to  take.  Do  you  want  written  or  oral  re¬ 
ports  or  both?  Do  you  want  pictures  or  sketches  in 
the  reports?  Are  some  of  the  reports  to  be  present¬ 
ed  as  plays  or  skits?  Do  you  plan  to  make  a  perm¬ 
anent  record  of  your  discoveries  in  a  booklet,  as  a 
series  of  photographs  or  sketches,  or  on  a  tape-re¬ 
corder?  Are  you  planning  to  invite  other  classes, 
your  parents,  or  other  visitors  to  see  and  hear  your 
reports?  You  may  not  be  able  to  decide  these  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  very  beginning  of  your  research  because 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  find  out.  You 
must  make  your  decision,  however,  well  before  the 
reports  are  due. 
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Step  5 

What  have  you  discovered  about  the  Indians  in 
your  own  community?  This  step  may  include  reports 
of  committees  or  individual  students,  a  talk  by  a 
parent  or  an  expert  on  Indians,  a  talk  by  an  Indian, 
a  display  of  Indian  artifacts,  or  a  field  trip  to  the 
site  of  an  early  Indian  settlement. 

Discussion  topics 

Did  you  find  that  your  community  has  carefully  pre¬ 
served  the  record  of  the  first  Canadians  who  lived 
in  your  area?  From  your  own  observations  while 
you  did  your  research,  what  changes  or  additions  to 
the  local  Indian  material  would  you  suggest?  Has 
your  community  always  treated  its  Indian  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  fairly?  In  what  ways  might  your  community’s 
treatment  of  the  Indians  be  improved?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  you  can  do? 

A  debate 

Resolved  that  Canada  has  generally  been  fair  in  her 
treatment  of  her  native  Indians  and  Eskimos. 

You  should  refer  to  your  language  textbook  to 
review  the  rules  of  debating. 

Review  exercise 

1.  On  a  sketch  or  outline  map  of  Canada  show  the 
location  of  the  major  Canadian  Indian  tribes. 

2.  As  you  did  with  the  exercise  on  the  Nootka  In¬ 
dians,  summarize  orally  all  that  you  have  learn¬ 
ed  about  the  Indians  of  Canada.  As  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  your  discussion  prepare  a  written 
statement  which  explains  why  the  Indians  lived 
as  they  did. 


“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  Indians  of  Canada 

Divide  your  class  into  a  number  of  small  groups. 
Each  group  will,  either  on  a  table  or  in  a  cut-down 
cardboard  box,  construct  a  model  Indian  village  for 
one  of  the  major  tribes  of  Canadian  Indians. 

After  you  have  completed  the  models,  exchange 
yours  with  that  of  another  group.  Check  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  other  model  for  historical  accuracy. 

Which  group  prepared  the  most  accurate  model? 
How  does  this  sort  of  project  help  you  under¬ 
stand  the  history  which  you  study? 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  places  later  on  in  your 
course  where  other  models  might  help  you  under¬ 
stand  the  history  you  are  studying. 


Suggested  titles  for  reading  enjoyment 

Clark  C.,  The  Golden  Pine  Cone,  Macmillan. (B.  C. 

West  Coast  Indians) 

Clark,  C.,  The  Silver  Man,  Macmillan. (Legends  of 

West  Coast  Indians) 

Hofsinde,  R.,  The  Indian  and  his  Horse,  Morrow 
Hofsinde,  R.,  Indian  Games  and  Craft,  Morrow 
Kidd,  K.,  Canadians  of  Long  Ago,  Longmans  Green 
Macmillan,  C.,  Glooskap’s  Country,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press 

Monture,  Ethel,  Famous  Indians,  Clarke  Irwin 
Rounds,  G.,  Buffalo  Harvest,  Holiday  House 
Sharp,  E.,  Nkwala,  A  Salish  Indian  Boy,  Hollinger 
Weatherby,  H.,  Tales  the  Totems  Told,  Macmillan 
Wood,  K.,  The  Great  Chief,  Macmillan. (A  warrior  of 

the  Crees) 
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What  Brought  the  White  Man  to  America?  (1000-1541) 


The  Norse  Voyages 


“A  way  to  get  information  from  an  historical  document.” 

What  is  an  historical  document?  When  an  historian  sits  down  to  write  a  his¬ 
tory,  he  carefully  studies  all  the  material  he  can  find  that  was  written  in  the 
period  he  is  studying.  He  reads  diaries,  letters,  log-books,  travellers’  ac¬ 
counts,  minute  books,  government  papers,  magazines,  newspapers  —  anything 
that  was  written  at  the  time  or  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  These  sources  of 
information  are  called  historical  documents.  The  historian  tries  to  find  out 
from  these  documents  or  original  sources,  as  he  sometimes  calls  them,  what 
actually  happened  in  the  past.  If,  for  example,  he  is  studying  Champlain,  he 
tries  through  his  reading  of  the  documents  to  get  right  inside  Champlain’ s 
mind;  he  tries  to  think  as  Champlain  thought,  to  imagine  how  Champlain’ s 
problems  and  difficulties  seemed  to  him.  After  the  historian  has  done  this, 
he  tries  to  explain  in  his  history  not  only  what  happened  but  why  it  happened. 

If  we  are  really  to  understand  the  history  we  study,  we  must  also,  like 
the  historian,  try  to  get  inside  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  past  in  order 
that  we  too  can  explain  not  only  what  happened  but  also  why  it  happened. 

We,  through  a  study  of  documents,  pictures,  and  reference  books,  can  learn 
to  think  and  work  in  the  way  that  the  historian  does. 

The  document  which  follows  is  taken  from  The  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  It 
tells  part  of  the  story  of  Thornfinn  Karlsefni.  Read  it  carefully. 

The  story  about  Karlsefni  is  that  he  stood  southwest  along  the  coast .... 
They  sailed  a  long  time,  even  till  they  came  to  a  river  that  flowed  from  the 
land  into  a  lake  and  thence  into  the  sea.  There  were  extensive  gravel  bars 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  ships  to  enter  the  river  except  at  the  high¬ 
est  tide. 

Karlsefni  and  his  men  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  they  call¬ 
ed  Hop.  In  this  country  they  discovered  fields  of  self-sown  wheat  wherever 
the  land  was  low  but  wine  wood  wherever  there  were  hills.  Their  brook  was 
full  of  fish.  They  dug  pits  where  the  land  met  the  most  frequent  high  tide 
currents;  when  the  tide  fell  these  pits  contained  halibut.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  wild  animals  of  every  kind  in  the  forest.  .  .  . 

The  Karlsefni  party  had  built  their  dwellings  on  a  slope  by  the  lake  and 
some  of  the  buildings  were  near  the  water,  others  farther  away.  They  spent 
the  winter.  There  was  no  snow  and  the  domestic  animals  fared  out  all  win¬ 
ter. 
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That  spring  they  saw  early  one  morning  that  a  multitude  of  skin  boats 
came  rowing  past  the  ness,  as  many  as  if  charcoal  had  been  scattered  over 
the  whole  estuary ....  When  the  two  parties  met  they  started  trading. 

What  these  people  most  desired  was  red  cloth.  They  had  for  exchange 
peltries  and  skins  that  were  uniformly  gray.  They  also  wanted  to  buy  swords 
and  spears  but  the  sale  of  these  was  forbidden  by  Karlsefni  and  Snorri.  The 
natives  .  .  .  took  a  span’s  breadth  of  red  cloth  in  exchange  for  a  good  pelt,  and 
they  bound  the  pieces  of  cloth  around  their  heads.  That  is  how  the  trading 
went  for  some  time.  When  the  cloth  which  the  Karlsefni  party  had  with  them 
became  scarce,  they  began  to  cut  it  into  smaller  pieces,  so  that  finally  some 
of  them  were  no  more  than  a  finger’s  breadth,  but  the  natives  paid  as  much 
for  these  as  they  had  paid  for  the  larger  pieces,  and  even  more. 

It  happened  that  a  bull  which  belonged  to  the  Karlsefni  party  came  run¬ 
ning  from  the  woods,  bellowing  loudly.  This  frightened  the  natives;  they 
ran  to  their  boats  and  rowed  southward  around  the  cape. 

Now  there  was  no  sign  of  the  natives  for  three  weeks  together.  There¬ 
upon,  however,  Karlsefni’s  people  saw  a  multitude  of  boats  coming  from  the 
south,  moving  forward  as  in  a  steady  stream .  .  .  and  everybody  was  scream¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  In  reply  Karlsefni’s  people  raised  a  red  shield 
and  carried  it  toward  them.  The  natives  jumped  from  their  boats  and  the  par¬ 
ties  met  in  battle.  There  came  a  shower  of  missiles,  for  the  natives  used 
war  slings. 

Karlsefni’s  people  saw  that  the  natives  were  raising  a  large  sphere  on  a 
pole  upon  the  land  above  the  heads  of  Karlsefni’s  people.  There  was  a  ter¬ 
rifying  sound  when  it  struck  the  earth.  This  frightened  Karlsefni’s  men  so 
that  they  had  no  desire  but  to  flee  and  to  retreat  upstream  along  the  river.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  the  natives  were  approaching  from  all  sides;  so  they  did 
not  stop  retreating  until  they  came  to  some  cliffs,  where  they  made  a  resolute 
stand  .... 

[[After  a  long  battle  the  natives  were  finally  driven  away] 

Karlsefni  and  his  men  decided  that  although  the  land  was  fertile  there 
would  always  be  fear  of  the  natives,  and  strife  with  them.  So  they  prepared 
to  leave,  intending  to  sail  for  home,  and  stood  northeast  along  the  coast.  . .  . 


V/hat  did  the  document  tell  us? 

To  study  a  document  the  historian  needs  a  knowledge 
of  its  historical  background.  Skim  the  pages  in  your 
textbook  that  outline  the  historical  background  to  this 
document.  Then  answer  this  question: 

1.  What  important  events  had  taken  place  before 
Thornfinn  made  his  voyage?  (Summarize  these 
events  in  three  or  four  sentences.) 

Now  we  can  study  the  document  itself: 

2.  What  words  or  phrases  in  the  document  describes 


the  land  where  Thornfinn  Karlsefni  decided  to 
settle?  Was  it  a  good  land  for  settlement?  Why? 

3.  In  the  saga,  what  is  the  meaning  of  “wine  wood’’? 

4.  What  foods  did  Thornfinn  and  his  followers  find 
available  in  Vinland? 

5.  Why  did  Thornfinn  forbid  the  sale  of  weapons  to 
the  Indians? 

6.  Why  did  Thornfinn  and  his  followers  finally  aban¬ 
don  their  settlement? 

7.  In  your  notebooks  make  a  sketch  map  to  show: 
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(a)  the  three  possible  locations  of  Vinland, 

(b)  the  route  probably  taken  by  Thornfinn  from 
Greenland  to  Vinland. 

8.  Sketch  one  part  of  the  battle  between  the  Norse¬ 
men  and  the  Indians.  To  make  your  picture 
authentic,  find  out  what  the  Viking  battle  costume 
was  at  this  time.  (Where  would  you  find  this  in¬ 
formation?) 

Discussion  topic 

From  the  document  what  did  you  learn  about  the  Vi¬ 
kings  which  your  textbook  did  not  mention?  What 
kinds  of  information  did  you  discover  in  the  document? 
Why  is  it  worthwhile  to  check  (in  your  text  and  other 
reference  books)  what  you  have  learned  from  a  docu¬ 
ment?  Part  of  the  job  of  the  historian  is  to  distrust 
every  word  of  his  sources.  Why  does  he  do  this? 

What  documents  would  you  use  if  you  were  preparing 
a  “history”  of  recent  events  in  your  community? 

Summary 

1.  Why  are  the  stories  told  in  the  sagas  unreliable 
as  to  what  actually  happened?  (Refer  to  the 
comments  in  your  textbook  and  to  the  discussion 
which  you  had  about  documents.) 

2.  What  evidence  other  than  the  sagas  shows  that 
Norsemen  may  have  come  to  North  America?  Is 
this  evidence  wholly  reliable?  Why? 

3.  As  you  have  done  before  when  studying  the  In¬ 
dians,  summarize  all  you  have  learned  about  the 
Vikings  in  North  America.  As  a  conclusion  to 
your  discussion,  prepare  a  brief  written  state¬ 
ment  outlining  the  explorations  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  hint  to  historians  -  2 

When  they  quote  from  documents  and  books,  his¬ 
torians  and  other  scholars  often  edit  or  leave  out 
some  words  in  what  they  are  copying.  To  show  us 
that  they  have  done  this,  they  use  three  dots  (...) 
in  the  place  of  the  words,  sentences,  or  paragraphs 
which  they  have  omitted.  Find  examples  of  this 
custom  in  the  story  of  Thornfinn.  Why  would  the 
writer  want  to  omit  part  of  the  story?  When  do  you 
follow  this  practice  yourself?  Find  other  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  three  dots  in  your  textbook.  Remem¬ 


ber  to  follow  this  practice  when  you  omit  parts  of  a 

quotation  in  your  own  writing. 

“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  Norsemen 

1.  Some  relics  are  known  that  may  be  proof  of  Vik¬ 
ing  exploration  and  settlement  in  North  America. 
Study  the  evidence  both  for  and  against  one  of 
these  relics  and  report  your  findings  to  the  class, 
e.g.:  Is  the  stone  in  the  Public  Library  in  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Nova  Scotia,  a  genuine  Viking  relic? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  ship  did  the  Norsemen  use  to  come 
to  North  America?  Make  a  sketch  of  one  crossing 
the  Atlantic. 

3.  Divide  your  class  into  groups.  Have  each  group 
imagine  that  it  is  a  boatload  of  Norsemen  who 
accidently  discovered  a  strange  coast  when  it 
lost  its  way  on  a  trip  from  Iceland  to  Greenland. 
Prepare  sagas  of  the  voyages  and  tell  them  to 
your  class. 


A  hint  to  historians  -  3 

“V/ould  y  ou  make  a  good  explorer?” 

Pity  the  poor  explorer  who,  after  shooting  the  vi¬ 
cious  rapids  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  pursuing  In¬ 
dians,  returns  from  his  journey  unable  to  tell  anyone 
else  where  he  has  been.  He  will  have  to  make  the 
trip  again!  In  addition  to  being  brave  and  resourceful, 
an  explorer  must  also  be  a  good  map  maker.  How  well 
can  you  make  maps? 

1.  Bring  a  compass  to  school.  Individually  or  in 
small  groups: 

(a)  Take  a  short  walk  involving  a  number  of  turns 
in  your  school  or  on  your  schoolground.  Use  the 
compass  to  prepare  notes  of  the  various  directions 
which  you  took  and  the  changes  in  directions  which 
you  made.  Measure  or  pace  off  the  distances  of 
each  section  of  your  walk. 

(b)  Prepare  a  sketch  map  of  your  walk. 

(c)  Provide  a  key  to  explain  all  the  symbols  on 
your  map. 

(d)  Provide  an  arrow  to  show  North.  (It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  North  at  the  top  of  the  map  if  it  is 
more  convenient  to  make  the  map  in  another  way.) 
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(e)  Include  a  scale.  (Measure  or  pace  out  the  dis¬ 
tance,  or  refer  to  any  large-scale  map  of  your  area 
for  an  approximate  idea  of  the  scale  which  you 
used.) 

2.  Write  a  short  description,  including  compass  bear¬ 
ings  of  your  walk.  Your  description  should  take 
the  following  form: 

“My  trip  from  the  classroom  to  the  school  office.” 

“From  my  desk  I  walked  N.E.  to  the  door. 

I  went  through  the  doorway  and  walked  S.E.  down 
the  hall  to  the  first  turn  to  the  right.  I  walked 
S.W.  down  this  hall  until  I  came  to  the  next  cor¬ 
ridor.  I  turned  to  the  S.E.  in  this  corridor  and 
walked  until  I  arrived  at  the  first  door  on  the 
left.  I  walked  N.E.  through  this  doorway  into 
the  school  office.” 

Have  someone  check  the  accuracy  of  your  des¬ 
cription  by  pretending  he  does  not  know  where 
the  office  is  and  trying  to  find  it  by  following 
your  written  directions. 

3.  Make  a  neat  sketch  map  to  show  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a)  your  route  from  home  to  school, 

(b)  the  shortest  route  from  your  school  to  another 
school  in  the  district. 

(c)  the  route  you  follow  delivering  papers, 

(d)  the  route  of  some  other  journey  which  you 
make  regularly. 

Your  map  should  include: 

(a)  a  title.  A  good  map  title  describes  precisely 
the  purpose  for  which  the  map  was  drawn.  A  good 
title  begins  “A  map  to  show.  ...”  A  good  title 
for  your  map  is  “A  map  to  show  the  route  I  follow 
from  home  to  school.” 

(b)  places  or  buildings  of  interest  or  importance. 
Study  a  large-scale  map  to  find  out  the  correct 
symbols  for  showing  features  on  a  map. 

(c)  an  arrow  to  show  the  direction  of  North. 

(d)  a  key  explaining  all  the  symbols  used  on  the 
map. 

4.  Does  your  classroom  have  copies  of  large-scale 
maps  of  the  area  around  your  school?  If  it  does 
not,  you  can: 

(a)  Have  a  committee  find  out  what  large-scale 
maps  of  your  area  are  available  locally  and  to 
make  a  collection  of  them  for  your  classroom. 

Your  local  library,  school  board  offices,  city, 


county,  town,  orvillage  offices  are  all  places 
where  you  can  look. 

(b)  Have  your  class  secretary  write  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mine  and  Technical  Surveys,  Ottawa, 
for  copies  of  the  Topographical  Survey  Maps  for 
your  area. 

A  research  project 

When  was  the  compass  invented?  How  did  man  travel 
safely  before  its  invention? 

Discussion  topic 

What  advantages  are  there  to  studying  maps  of  your  own 
area?  How  does  a  map  study  of  your  own  area  help  you 
when  you  study  maps  of  other  areas  in  the  world?  What 
does  a  map  not  tell  you? 

The  World  to  the  Europeans  in  1492 

“Putting  your  skills  into  practice’’ 

1.  Study  a  picture  of  the  Hehaim  globe  in  your  text¬ 
book,  an  encylopedia,  orother  reference  book.  On 
an  outline  map  of  the  world  mark,  in  their  correct 
positions,  the  names  shown  on  this  globe.  For 
example,  write  “Cipango”  on  the  Japanese  Is¬ 
lands.  Find  in  your  class  or  school  dictionaries 
and  encyclopaedias  the  names  you  cannot  immed¬ 
iately  identify.  (You  may  not  be  able  to  identify 
every  name  on  the  globe.)  Remember  to  give  your 
map  a  title. 

2.  In  1492,  what  areas  of  the  world  were: 

(a)  completely  unknown  to  Europeans? 

(b)  only  partly  known  to  Europeans? 

3.  What  invention  made  sailing  the  open  seas  pos¬ 
sible?  How  did  it  do  this? 

4.  Look  at  your  map.  Why  did  Columbus  think  it  was 
possible  to  reach  the  Orient  by  sailing  west? 

5.  If  the  Americas  did  not  exist,  which  would  be 
shorter: 

(a)  Columbus’  route  to  Asia  or  the  route  around 
Africa?  By  how  many  miles? 

(b)  Columbus’  route  to  Asia  or  the  sea  and  land 
voyage  by  the  Mediterranean,  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean?  By  how  much? 

6.  If  Columbus’  route  were  longer,  why  would  it  still 
find  favor  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish? 
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7.  Assign  one  person  or  a  committee  to  discover  how 
the  astrolabe  works  and  explain  its  operation  to 
the  class.  How  does  it  make  possible  sailing  the 
open  seas? 


8.  Prepare  a  statement  which  summarizes  what  you 
have  learned  about  the  world  as  it  was  known  to 
Europeans  in  1492. 

9.  Are  ancient  maps  “historical  documents”?  Why? 


Christopher  Columbus 


From  the  Journal  of  Christopher  Columbus 

Probably  the  most  famous  of  all  historical  documents  is  Columbus’  own  ac¬ 
count,  written  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  of  his  voyage  of  exploration 
and  discovery.  Before  reading  these  excerpts,  imagine  how  Columbus  and 
his  men  felt  before  they  set  out  into  the  unknown  ocean.  What  thoughts  went 
through  their  minds?  Compare  their  thoughts  to  those  of  American  and  Rus¬ 
sian  astronauts,  the  first  men  in  space. 


1  Columbus  apparently  used  the 
Roman  mile  of  4859  feet.  One 
of  Columbus"  sea  leagues  is 
approximately  three  nautical 
miles.  How  long  is  a  nautical 
mile?  Mark  its  length,  and  the 
length  of  a  land  mile,  on  one 
of  your  local  maps.  How  long 
does  it  take  you  to  walk  each? 


“FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3rd/  On  Friday,  the  third  day  of  August,  of  the 
year  1492,  at  eight  o’clock,  we  set  out  from  the  bar  of  Saltes.  We  went 
with  a  strong  sea-breeze  sixty  miles  to  the  southward,  that  is,  fifteen 
leagues1,  before  sunset;  afterwards,  to  the  south-west  and  south  by  west 
which  was  the  course  for  the  Canaries  .  .  .  .  ” 

“SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  22nd/  He  navigated  west-north-west, 
more  or  less,  inclining  to  one  side  and  to  the  other.  They  must  have  made 
thirty  leagues;  they  saw  hardly  any  vegetation.  They  saw  some  petrels  and 
another  bird.  Here  the  admiral  says:  “This  head  wind  was  very  necessary 
to  me,  since  my  people  were  much  excited,  because  they  thought  that 
in  these  seas  no  winds  ever  blew  to  carry  them  back  to  Spain.”  For  some 
part  of  the  day  there  was  no  seaweed,  afterwards  it  was  very  dense  .... 

“TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25th/  .  .  .  That  day  they  sailed  four  and  a 
half  leagues  to  the  west  and  in  the  night  seventeen  leagues  to  the  south¬ 
west,  a  total  of  twenty-one.  But  he  told  the  men  that  it  was  thirteen  leagues, 
since  he  always  pretended  to  his  people  that  he  had  made  a  small  distance, 
in  order  that  the  voyage  might  not  appear  lengthy  to  them.  In  this  way  he 
kept  two  reckonings  on  that  voyage:  the  smaller  which  was  false,  and  the 
greater  which  was  true.  The  sea  was  very  smooth,  so  that  many  sailors 
went  swimming .... 

“WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10th/  ....  in  the  day  and  night  together 
they  went  fifty-nine  leagues;  he  reckoned  to  the  men  forty-four  leagues,  no 
more.  Here  the  men  could  now  bear  no  more;  they  complained  of  the  long 
voyage.  But  the  admiral  heartened  them  as  best  as  he  could,  holding  out 
to  them  bright  hopes  of  the  gains  which  they  could  make,  and  he  added  that 
it  was  vain  for  them  to  complain,  since  he  was  going  to  the  Indies  and  must 
pursue  his  course  until,  with  the  help  of  Our  Lord,  he  found  them. 

“THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  11th/  He  navigated  to  the  west-south-west; 
they  had  a  rougher  sea  than  they  had  experienced  during  the  whole  voyage. 
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2  Christopher  Columbus,  Journal , 
trans.  by  Cecil  Jane,  revised 
and  annotated  by  L.  A.  Vigneras 
(London:  The  Hakluyt  Society, 
1960),  pp.  6,  14-16,  20-23. 


They  saw  petrels  and  a  green  reed  near  the  ship.  Those  in  the  caravel  Pin- 
ta  saw  a  cane  and  a  stick,  and  they  secured  another  small  stick,  carved,  as 
it  appeared,  with  iron,  and  a  piece  of  cane,  and  other  vegetation  which  grows 
on  land,  and  a  small  board.  Those  in  the  caravel  Nina  also  saw  other  indi¬ 
cations  of  land  and  a  stick  loaded  with  barnacles.  At  these  signs,  all 
breathed  again  and  rejoiced.  On  this  day,  to  sunset,  they  went  twenty-seven 
leagues.  After  sunset,  he  steered  his  former  course  to  the  west;  they  made 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  up  to  two  hours  before  midnight  they  had  made 
ninety  miles,  which  are  twenty-two  leagues  and  a  half.  And  since  the  cara¬ 
vel  Pinta  was  swifter  and  went  ahead  of  the  admiral,  she  found  land  and 
made  the  signals  which  the  admiral  had  commanded.  This  land  was  first 
sighted  by  a  sailor  called  Rodrigo  de  Triana,  although  the  admiral,  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  night,  being  on  the  sterncastle,  saw  a  light.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  so  obscured  that  he  would  not  affirm  that  it  was  land,  but  called  Pero 
Gutierrez,  butler  of  the  King’s  dais,  and  told  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
light,  and  that  he  should  watch  for  it.  He  did  so,  and  saw  it.  He  said  the 
same  also  to  Rodrigo  Sanchez  de  Segovia,  whom  the  King  and  Queen  had  sent 
in  the  fleet  as  ueedor,  and  he  saw  nothing  since  he  was  not  in  a  position 
from  which  it  could  be  seen.  After  the  admiral  had  so  spoken,  it  was  seen 
once  or  twice,  and  it  was  like  a  small  wax  candle,  which  was  raised  and 
lowered.  Few  thought  that  this  was  an  indication  of  land,  but  the  admiral 
was  certain  that  they  were  near  land.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  said  the 
Salve,  which  all  sailors  are  accustomed  to  say  and  chant  in  their  manner, 
and  when  they  had  all  been  gathered  together,  the  admiral  asked  and  urged 
them  to  keep  a  good  look  out  from  the  forecastle  and  to  watch  carefully  for 
land,  and  to  him  who  should  say  first  that  he  saw  land,  he  would  give  at 
once  a  silk  doublet  apart  from  the  other  rewards  which  the  Sovereigns  had 
promised,  which  were  ten  thousand  maravedis  annually  to  him  who  first 
sighted  it.  Two  hours  after  midnight  land  appeared,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  leagues  from  them.  They  took  in  all  sail,  remaining  with  the  mainsail, 
which  is  the  great  sail  without  bonnets,  and  kept  jogging,  waiting  for  a  day, 
a  Friday,  on  which  they  reached  a  small  island  of  the  Lucayos,  which  is 
called  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  “Guanahani.”  Immediately  they  saw 
naked  people,  and  the  admiral  went  ashore  in  the  armed  boat,  and  Martin 
Alonso  Pinzon  and  Vicente  Yanez,  his  brother,  who  was  captain  of  the  Nina. 
The  admiral  brought  out  the  royal  standard,  and  the  captains  went  with  two 
banners  of  the  Green  Cross,  which  the  admiral  flew  on  all  the  ships  as  a 
flag,  with  an  F  and  a  Y,  and  over  each  letter  their  crown,  one  being  on  one 
side  of  the  and  the  other  on  the  other.  When  they  had  landed,  they 

saw  very  green  trees  and  much  water  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  2 


V/hat  did  Columbus  accomplish? 

1.  Use  your  text  and  Columbus’  Journal  to  make  a 
list  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  Columbus  on  his 
voyage.  How  did  he  solve  each? 


2.  Why  did  Columbus  make  two  records  of  how  far  he 
and  his  men  had  sailed?  Was  he  justified  in  do¬ 
ing  this?  Why? 

3.  Where  did  Columbus  think  he  had  landed? 
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4.  Do  you  consider  Columbus  a  completely  success¬ 
ful  explorer?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Why  is  the  Journal  written  in  the  third  person? 

6.  How  does  the  reading  of  this  document  help  you 
to  understand  Columbus’  difficulties  and  accom¬ 
plishments? 

7.  Summarize  Columbus’  contribution  to  history. 

“Second  mile”  work  on  Columbus 

1.  Historians  are  still  arguing  as  to  which  was  the 
exact  island  in  the  West  Indies  on  which  Colum¬ 
bus  first  landed.  Make  a  list  of  the  islands 
under  discussion  and  give  the  reasons  for  be¬ 


lieving  that  each  is  the  “real”  landing  place. 

The  encyclopaedia  is  a  good  place  to  begin  your 
research. 

2.  How  did  “America”  become  the  name  of  the  new¬ 
ly  discovered  continents?  In  searching  for  the 
answer  to  this  question  you  will  discover  one  of 
the  great  frauds  of  history.  What  was  it? 

3.  What  name  would  you  have  given  to  the  new  con¬ 
tinents?  Why? 

A  debate 

Resolved  that  Columbus  made  a  greater  contribution 

to  mankind  than  did  Major  Gagarin. 


John  Cabot 

Cabot  sails  for  England 

Unlike  Columbus,  John  Cabot  did  not  keep  a  log  of  his  trip.  An  Italian  liv¬ 
ing  in  England  at  the  time,  however,  recorded,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  the  results  of  Cabot’s  first  voyage. 

Most  Illustrious  and  Excellent  My  Lord:  - 

Perhaps  among  your  excellency’s  many  occupations,  it  may  not  dis¬ 
please  you  to  learn  how  his  Majesty  here  has  won  a  part  of  Asia  without 
a  stroke  of  the  sword.  There  is  in  this  kingdom  a  Venetian  fellow,  Master 
John  Caboto  by  name,  of  fine  mind,  greatly  skilled  in  navigation,  who  see¬ 
ing  that  those  most  serene  kings,  first  he  of  Portugal,  and  then  the  one  of 
Spain,  have  occupied  unknown  islands,  determined  to  make  a  like  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  his  Majesty  aforesaid.  And  having  obtained  royal  grants  that  he 
should  have  the  usufruct  of  all  that  he  should  discover  provided  that  the 
ownership  of  the  same  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  with  a  small  ship  and 
eighteen  persons  he  committed  himself  to  fortune;  and  having  set  out  from 
Bristol,  a  western  port  of  this  kingdom,  and  passed  the  western  limits  of 
Ireland,  and  then  standing  to  the  northward  he  began  to  sail  toward  the 
Oriental  regions,  leaving  (after  a  few  days)  the  North  Star  on  his  right  hand; 
and,  having  wandered  about  considerably,  at  last  he  struck  mainland,  where, 
having  planted  the  royal  banner  and  taken  possession  on  behalf  of  this 
King,  and  taken  certain  tokens,  he  has  returned  thence.  The  said  Master 
John,  as  being  foreign-born  and  poor,  would  not  be  believed  if  his  comrades, 
who  are  almost  all  Englishmen  and  from  Bristol,  did  not  testify  that  what  he 
says  is  true.  This  Master  John  has  the  description  of  the  world  in  a  chart, 
and  also  in  a  solid  globe  which  he  has  made,  and  he  shows  where  he  landed, 
and  that  going  toward  the  east  he  passed  considerably  beyond  the  temperate 
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country,  and  they  think  that  Brazil-wood  and  silk  grow  there;  and  they  affirm 
that  the  sea  is  covered  with  fishes,  which  are  caught  not  only  with  the  net 
but  with  baskets,  a  stone  being  tied  to  them  in  order  that  the  baskets  may 
sink  in  the  water.  And  this  I  heard  the  said  Master  John  relate. 

And  the  aforesaid  Englishmen,  his  comrades,  say  that  they  will  bring 
so  many  fishes  that  this  kingdom  will  no  longer  have  need  of  Iceland,  from 
which  country  there  comes  a  very  great  store  of  fish  which  are  called  stock¬ 
fish.  But  Master  John  has  set  his  mind  on  something  greater;  for  he  expects 
to  go  farther  on  toward  the  East  from  that  place  already  occupied,  constantly 
hugging  the  shore,  until  he  shall  be  over  against  an  island,  by  him  called 
Cipango,  situated  in  the  equinoctial  region,  where  he  thinks  all  the  spices 
of  the  world,  and  also  the  precious  stones,  originate;  . .  . 

Your  Excellency’s 

London,  Dec.  18,  1497.  Very  humble  servant, 

Raimondo. 


W/iaf  did  Cabot  accomplish? 

1.  -Cabot’s  landfall  was  perhaps  in  Newfoundland  or 
Cape  Breton  Island.  Follow,  on  a  map  in  your  at¬ 
las,  his  route  as  described  in  the  letter.  In  what 
direction  was  Cabot  sailing  when  he  left  the 
“North  Star  on  his  right  hand’’? 

2.  Why  did  he  “stand  to  the  northward”  before  sail¬ 
ing  west? 

3.  From  the  document  quote  proof  that  Cabot  knew 
that  the  world  was  round. 

4.  Why  would  England  “no  longer  have  need  of  Ice¬ 
land”? 

5.  Quote  the  part  of  the  letter  which  gives  an  inac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  resources  of  the  New 
Land. 

6.  Quote  the  part  of  the  letter  which  describes  the 
most  important  discovery  which  Cabot  made. 

7.  The  letter  also  describes  Cabot’s  plan  for  his 
next  voyage.  Was  it  possible  for  him  to  do  what 
he  planned?  Why? 

8.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Cabot’s  voyage  which  in¬ 
cludes: 

(a)  the  names  of  places  which  are  important  to  the 
topic  of  the  map.  (For  this  map  are  “Newfound¬ 
land”  and  the  names  mentioned  in  the  letter  all 
that  are  needed?) 

(b)  a  scale. 

(c)  the  direction  of  north. 


(d)  a  key  for  the  symbols  used  on  the  map.  (If,  for 
example,  you  show  Cabot’s  voyage  with  a  dotted 
line,  your  key  must  show  the  dotted  line  and  “John 
Cabot’s  route  in  1497”  written  beside  it.) 

(e)  a  title.  (“A  map  to  show.  . .  ”) 

9.  Use  the  documents,  the  textbook,  and  your  answers 
to  these  questions,  to  summarize  John  Cabot’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  exploration. 


A  hint  to  historians  -  4 

Dates  are  very  important  to  the  historian  because 
they  help  him  to  keep  his  facts  in  correct  order.  To 
prove  this  for  yourself,  try  to  tell  all  you  know  about 
the  Norse,  Columbus,  and  Cabot  without  mentioning 
any  dates. 

One  way  to  record  dates  is  on  a  lime-line.  The 
best  way  to  understand  a  time-line  is  to  make  one 
yourself,  and  your  own  life  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 
1.  Draw  a  line  eight  inches  long  in  your  notebook 
and  mark  off  the  half-inches.  Mark  the  right-hand 
end  of  the  line  with  this  year’s  date  and  number 
back  each  of  the  half-inches  to  the  year  before 
you  were  born.  Note  under  the  appropriate  year 
important  events  in  your  life:  e.g.,  the  year  you 
started  school,  the  year  you  moved  to  your  new 
house,  the  year  you  came  to  Canada,  etc . 
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2 .  On  another  time-line  for  the  same  years,  note  im¬ 
portant  events  in  your  school,  village,  county,  or 
city  history. 

3.  Make  another  time-line  for  the  same  period  and 
show  on  it  important  events  in  Canadian  and 
world  history. 

Diaz,  da  Gama,  Balboa,  and  Magellan 
The  men  who  found  the  way 

1.  Note,  on  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  the  voyages 
of  discovery  made  by  the  following  explorers: 

(a)  Bartholemew  Diaz 

(b)  Vasco  da  Gama 

(c)  John  Cabot 

(d)  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa 

(e)  Ferdinand  Magellan 

Your  textbook  will  give  you  the  details  of  these 
voyages. 

2.  Show  the  Pope’s  line  dividing  the  world  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  (It  ran  approximate¬ 
ly  on  what  is  now  45°  west  longitude.) 

W/iol  did  they  accomplish? 

1.  Give  reasons  why  the  following  statements  are 
true  or  false. 

(a)  The  rulers  of  the  world  respected  the  line 
drawn  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth. 

(b)  Columbus  discovered  a  new  route  to  the 
Orient. 

(c)  Magellan  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(d)  So  far  as  a  route  to  the  Orient  was  concern¬ 


ed,  the  discoveries  of  Diaz  and  da  Gama  were 
more  important  that  that  of  Magellan. 

2.  Summarize  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
European’s  knowledge  of  the  world  between  1486 
and  1522. 

3.  Prepare  a  time-line  for  the  exploration  which  you 
have  studied  so  far.  How  does  it  help  you  to  get 
the  sequence  of  events  in  order  in  your  mind? 


The  French  search  for  a  North-West  passage 

Let  us  consider  the  question  “Did  Cartier  in  his 
seven  years  exploring  do  anything  worth- while?”. To 
answer  the  question,  we  must  look  at  the  evidence. 

Collecting  the  facts 

1.  What  did  Europeans  know  about  Canada  before 
Cartier  made  his  voyages?  We  must  answer  this 
question  before  we  can  measure  the  value  of 
Cartier’s  work.  Make  a  brief  list  in  your  notebook 
of  the  facts  about  Canada  that  were  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans  before  1534. 

2.  What  did  Cartier  discover  about  the  coastline  of 
Canada?  Skim  through  your  textbook  to  find  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Record  your  answer  on 

a  sketch  or  outline  map  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Your  map  should  show: 

(a)  the  parts  of  Canada’s  coastline  known  before 
1534. 

(b)  the  routes  of  Cartier’s  three  voyages. 

Provide  a  title  and  a  key  for  your  map. 


W  hat  sort  of  man  was  Jacques  Cartier? 

To  help  you  in  answering  this  question,  read  this  selection  from  his  Voyages. 

A  cure  for  scurvy 

In  the  month  of  December  we  received  warning  that  the  pestilence  had 
broken  out  among  the  people  of  Stadacona  to  such  an  extent,  that  already, 
by  their  own  confession,  more  than  fifty  persons  were  dead.  Upon  this  we 
forbade  them  to  come  either  to  the  fort  or  aoout  us.  But  notwithstanding  we 
had  driven  them  away,  the  sickness  broke  out  among  us  accompanied  by 
most  marvellous  and  extraordinary  symptoms;  for  some  lost  all  their  strength, 
their  legs  became  swollen  and  inflamed,  while  the  sinews  contracted  and 
turned  as  black  as  coal.  In  other  cases  the  legs  were  found  blotched  with 
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purple-colored  blood  .  Then  the  disease  would  mount  to  the  hips,  thighs, 
shoulders,  arms  and  neck.  And  all  had  their  mouths  so  tainted,  that  the 
gums  rotted  away  down  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  which  nearly  all  fell  out. 

The  disease  spread  among  the  three  ships  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the 
middle  of  February  [J.536]  ,  of  the  110  men  forming  our  company,  there  were 
not  ten  in  good  health  so  that  no  one  could  aid  the  other,  which  was  a  griev¬ 
ous  sight  considering  the  place  where  we  were.  For  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  used  to  come  daily  up  to  the  fort,  saw  few  of  us  about.  And  not 
only  were  eight  men  dead  already  but  there  were  more  than  fifty  whose  case 
seemed  hopeless .... 

After  this  the  disease  increased  daily  to  such  an  extent  that  at  one 
time,  out  of  the  three  vessels,  there  were  not  three  men  in  good  health,  so 
that  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  there  was  no  one  to  go  down  under  the 
quarter-deck  to  draw  water  for  himself  and  the  rest.  And  already  several 
had  died,  whom  from  sheer  weakness,  we  had  to  bury  beneath  the  snow; 
for  at  that  season  the  ground  was  frozen  and  we  could  not  dig  into  it,  so 
feeble  and  helpless  were  we.  We  were  also  in  great  dread  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  lest  they  should  become  aware  of  our  plight  and  helplessness. 
And  to  hide  the  sickness,  our  Captain,  whom  God  kept  continually  in  good 
health,  whenever  they  came  near  the  fort,  would  go  out  and  meet  them  with 
two  or  three  men,  either  sick  or  well,  whom  he  ordered  to  follow  him  out¬ 
side.  When  these  were  beyond  the  enclosure,  he  would  Rretend  to  try  to 
beat  them,  and  vociferating  and  throwing  sticks  at  them,  would  drive  them 
back  on  board  the  ships,  indicating  to  the  Indians  by  signs,  that  he  was 
making  all  his  men  work  below  the  decks,  some  at  calking, —  others  at 
baking  bread  and  at  other  tasks;  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  have  them  come 
and  loaf  outside.  This  the  Indians  believed.  And  the  Captain  had  the  sick 
men  hammer  and  make  a  noise  inside  the  ships  with  sticks  and  stones,  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  were  calking.  At  that  time  so  many  were  down  with  the 
disease,  that  we  had  almost  lost  hope  of  ever  returning  to  France,  when 
God  in  His  infinite  goodness  and  mercy  had  pity  upon  us  and  made  known 
to  us  the  most  excellent  remedy  against  all  diseases  that  ever  has  been 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  whole  world .... 

From  the  middle  of  November  [^1535]  until  [^Saturday]  the  fifteenth  of 
April  ri536]  we  lay  frozen  up  in  the  ice,  which  was  more  than  two  fathoms 
in  thickness,  while  on  shore  there  were  more  than  four  feet  of  snow,  so  that 
it  was  higher  than  the  bulwarks  of  our  ships.  This  lasted  until  the  date 
mentioned  above,  with  the  result  that  all  our  beverages  froze  in  their  casks. 
And  all  about  the  decks  of  the  ships,  below  hatches  and  above,  there  was 
ice  to  the  depth  of  four  finger  breadths.  And  the  whole  river  [J3t.  Lawrence] 
was  frozen  where  the  water  was  fresh  up  to  beyond  Hochelaga.  During  this 
period  there  died  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  of  the  best  and  most  able 
seamen  we  had,  who  all  succumbed  to  the  aforesaid  malady.  And  at  that 
time  there  was  little  hope  of  saving  more  than  forty  others,  while  the  whole 
of  the  rest  were  ill,  except  three  or  four.  But  God  in  His  divine  grace  had 
pity  upon  us,  and  sent  us  knowledge  of  a  remedy  which  cured  and  healed 
all.... 
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^H.P.  Biggar,  The  Voyages  of 
Jacques  Cartier  (Ottawa:  The 
Queen’s  Printer,  1924),  pp.  204- 
215. 


One  day  our  Captain,  seeing  the  diesase  so  general  and  his  men  so 
stricken  down  by  it,  on  going  outside  the  fort  to  walk  up  and  down  on  the 
ice,  caught  sight  of  a  band  of  Indians  approaching  from  Stadacona,  and 
among  them  was  Dorn  Agaya  whom  he  had  seen  ten  or  twelve  days  previous 
to  this,  extremely  ill  with  the  very  disease  his  own  men  were  suffering  from: 
for  one  of  his  legs  about  the  knee  had  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  two-year-old 
baby,  and  the  sinews  had  become  contracted.  His  teeth  had  gone  bad  and 
decayed,  and  the  gums  had  rotted  and  become  tainted.  The  Captain,  seeing 
Dom  Agaya  well  and  in  good  health,  was  delighted,  hoping  to  learn  what  had 
healed  him,  in  order  to  cure  his  own  men.  And  when  the  Indians  had  come 
near  the  fort,  the  captain  inquired  of  himQDom  Agaya],  what  had  cured  him  of 
of  his  sickness.  Dom  \gaya  replied  that  he  had  been  healed  by  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  and  the  dregs  of  these,  and  that  this  was  the  only  way 
to  cure  sickness.  Upon  this  the  Captain  asked  him  if  there  was  not  some  of 
it  thereabouts,  and  to  show  it  to  him  that  he  might  heal  his  servant  who  had 
caught  the  disease  when  staying  in  Chief  Donnacona’s  wigwam  at  Canada, 
being  unwilling  that  he  should  know  how  many  sailors  were  ill.  Thereupon 
Dom  Agaya  sent  two  squaws  with  our  Captain  to  gather  some  of  it;  and  they 
brought  back  nine  or  ten  branches.  They  showed  us  how  to  grind  the  bark 
and  the  leaves  and  to  boil  the  whole  in  water.  Of  this  one  should  drink  every 
two  days,  and  place  the  dregs  on  the  legs  where  they  were  swollen  and  af¬ 
fected.  According  to  them  this  tree  cured  every  kind  of  disease.  They  call¬ 
ed  it  in  their  language  Annedda. 

The  Captain  at  once  ordered  a  drink  to  be  prepared  for  the  sick  men 
but  none  of  them  would  taste  it.  At  length  one  or  two  thought  they  would 
risk  a  trial.  As  soon  as  they  had  drunk  it,  they  felt  better  which  must 
clearly  be  ascribed  to  miraculous  causes;  for  after  drinking  it  two  or  three 
times,  they  recovered  health  and  strength  and  were  cured  of  all  the  diseases 
they  had  ever  had ....  When  this  became  known,  there  was  such  a  press  for 
the  medicine  that  they  almost  killed  each  other  to  have  it  first;  so  that  in 
less  that  eight  days  a  whole  tree  as  large  and  as  tall  as  any  I  ever  saw  was 
used  up,  and  produced  such  result,  that  had  all  the  doctors  of  Louvain  and 
Montpellier  been  there,  with  all  the  drugs  of  Alexandria,  they  could  not  have 
done  so  much  in  a  year  as  did  this  tree  in  eight  days;  for  it  benefited  us  so 
much  that  all  who  were  willing  to  use  it  recovered  health  and  strength,  thanks 
be  to  God.  3 


1.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Jacques  Cartier  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  what  you  have  read. 

or 

Answer  the  following  questions  in  sentences: 

(a)  What  were  the  two  major  problems  faced  by 
Cartier  at  this  time? 


(b)  How  did  he  meet  each  problem? 

(c)  Did  he  handle  the  problems  well?  Give  rea¬ 
sons  for  your  answer. 

(d)  Was  Cartier  a  good  leader  for  an  expedition  of 
an  exploration?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  In  addition  to  coastline  discoveries,  what  other 
things  did  Cartier  accomplish  on  his  three  voyages? 
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Did  Jacques  Cartier  do  anything  worth-while?  anything  worth-while?  Answer  this  question  in  a  short 

We  are  now  ready  to  return  to  our  original  question.  paragraph.  Discuss  the  question  with  the  rest  of  your 

Do  you  think  Cartier  in  his  seven  years  exploring  did  class  either  before  or  after  you  write  your  own  answer. 


“Second  mile’'  work  on  Jacques  Cartier 
“A  Course  for  Interpreters.” 

At  the  end  of  the  account  of  his  second  voyage,  Cartier  added  a  small  dic¬ 
tionary  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Indian  language.  Try  to  make  up  ima¬ 
ginary  conversations  in  the  Indian  language  between  Cartier  and  the  Indians, 
using  the  selection  of  words  below. 


English 

Indian 

English 

Indian 

One 

Segada 

The  stomach 

Aggoascon 

Two 

Tigeny 

The  knees 

Agochinegodascon 

Three 

Asche 

The  legs 

Agouguenehonde 

Four 

Honnacon 

The  feet 

Ouchidascon 

Five 

Ouyscon 

The  hands 

Aignoascon 

Six 

•Judaie 

The  fingers 

Agenoga 

Seven 

Aiga 

A  man 

Aguehan 

Eight 

Addegue 

A  woman 

Aggouette 

Nine 

Wadellon 

A  boy 

Addegesta 

Ten 

Assem 

A  girl 

Agnyaquesta 

The  head 

Aggonosy 

A  dress 

Cabata 

The  eyes 

Hegata 

Shoes 

Atha 

The  ears 

Ahontascon 

Shirts 

Anigoua  (or  Ani- 

The  mouth 

Escahe 

Corn 

gona) 

Ozisy 

The  tongue 

Esnache 

Bread 

Carraconny 

The  chin 

Hebbenin 

Water 

Arne 

The  face 

Hegouascon 

Flesh 

Quahouachon 

The  hair 

Aganyscon 

Fish 

Quejon 

The  arms 

Ayaiascon 

Nuts 

Quaheya 

An  arrow 

Qua  he  tan 

A  hatchet 

Addogue 

A  house 

Quanocha 

A  bow 

A  hen  a 

Give  me  a  drink 

Quazohoa  quea 

To  sing 

Thegnehoaca 

Give  me  breakfast 

Quazahoa  quascahoa 

To  laugh 

Cahezem 

Give  me  supper 

Quazahoa  quatfrean 

To  cry 

Agguenda 
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Good  day 

Aigay 

To  dance 

Thegoaca 

Come  and  speak  to  me 

Asigny  quadadya 

The  sea 

Agougasy 

Look  at  me 

Quatgathoma 

An  island 

Cohena 

Let  us  go  to  the  canoe 

Quasigno  quasnouy 

A  mountain 

Ogacha 

That’s  no  good 

Sahauty  quahonquey 

Give  that  to  someone 

Taquenonde 

Give  me  a  knife 

Quazahoa  aggoheda 

Go  and  fetch  some¬ 
one 

Achidascoue 

Let  us  go  hunting 

Quasigno  donassene 

My  father 

Addhaty 

Good-bye 

Hedgagnehanyga 

My  mother 

Adhanahoe 

Big 

Estahezy 

Small 

Estahagao 

The  night 

Anhena 

The  day 

Adegahon 

A  hint  to  historians  -  5 

Historians  often  summarize  information  on  charts  and 
graphs.  Are  you  a  good  chart  and  graph  maker? 

1.  Where  do  you  come  from?  Unless  you  are  a  native 
Indian,  you,  or  your  parents,  or  your  earlier  ances¬ 
tors  moved  to  Canada  from  some  other  country. 

(a)  Prepare  a  table  showing  the  countries  from 
which  the  pupils,  or  the  parents,  or  ancestors  of 
the  pupils  of  your  class  originated.  Use  this  form 
to  record  your  findings. 


Country 

Number  of  pupils  with 
origin  in  that  country 

England 

4 

Scotl  and 

13 

Ireland 

3 

France 

1 

Australia 

2 

India 

1 

Holland 

1 

(b)  You  will  find  in  some  cases  that  a  pupil’s 
mother  came  from  one  country  and  his  father  from 
another.  In  this  case,  it  is  customary  to  use  the 
father’s  origin. 

2.  (a)  Prepare  a  bar  graph  showing  the  relation  of 
the  number  of  pupils  in  your  class  who  were  born 
in  your  province  to  those  who  were  born  in  another 
province  or  country. 


Born  in  Ontario 

Born  in  other 
provinces 

Born  in  other 

countries 

1 

3 

8 

4 

3  ( 

I  9  12  1 

_ i.  ..  ...  ,i  , 

(b)  What  percentage  of  your  class  was  born  in 
another  province  or  country? 

(c)  Find  out  the  number  of  those  born  in  your 
province  and  those  born  in  other  provinces  and 
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countries  in  another  class  in  your  school.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  bar  graph  for  this  class.  Each  pupil,  or 
a  group  of  pupils,  should  do  a  different  class, 
and  in  this  way  bar  graphs  can  be  prepared  for 
each  class  in  the  school. 

(d)  Prepare  a  bar  graph  for  the  whole  school. 

The  English  search  for  a  North-West  passage 

Is  there  a  North-Vfest  passage  around  North  America? 

On  a  sketch  map  of  the  Eastern  Arctic,  plot  the  voy¬ 
ages  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson,  Button,  and  Baffin. 

Is  there  any  success  in  failure? 

Prepare  a  chart  evaluating  the  accomplishments  of 
these  explorers.  Use  the  form  shown  at  the  right  as 
a  guide. 

Summary 

1.  What  were  the  major  difficulties  of  Arctic  explora¬ 
tion? 

2.  Why  was  the  Arctic,  with  the  exception  of  Hudson 
Bay,  ignored  by  England  after  Baffin’s  voyage? 

3.  Why  was  Hudson  Bay  not  ignored? 

4.  Summarize  briefly  the  contribution  of  English  ex¬ 
plorers  to  the  history  of  exploration. 

A  Discussion  topic 

What  values  has  a  chart  as  a  means  of  recording  in¬ 
formation?  What  kinds  of  information  can  be  organi¬ 
zed  in  this  way?  What  weaknesses  or  disadvantages 
does  it  have? 

“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  North-West  passage 

Another  of  the  English  explorers  to  search  for  the 
North-West  passage  was  Captain  Luke  Foxe.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  final  voyage  to  the  Arctic  he  prepared 
the  map  on  the  next  page.  As  an  individual  or  group 
project,  attempt  one  or  more  of  the  following  research 
exercises: 

1.  Compare  Foxe’s  map  with  one  in  a  modern  atlas. 
How  accurate  a  geographer  was  he?  (You  can  most 
easily  do  this  by  sketching  on  onionskin  an  accu¬ 


Explorer 

Dates  of  his 
voyage  or 

voyages 

Aim  which  he 
had.  (Why  did 
he  make  his 
voyage  or  voy¬ 
ages?) 

How  close  did  he 
come  to  achiev¬ 
ing  his  aim. 

Reasons  for 
his  success 
or  failure. 

What  was  the 
historical  ef¬ 
fect,  if  any,  of 
his  voyage? 

rate,  up-to-date  map  in  approximately  the  same 
scale  and  placing  it  over  Foxe’s  map.) 

2.  From  your  textbook  and  other  references  discover 
which  explorer  was  responsible  for  discovering 
each  section  of  the  coast-line  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Mark  each  explorer’s  work  in  colored  pencil  on 
your  sketch  map. 

A  good  land 

Why  did  the  early  explorers  come  to  this  conclusion 
about  Canada?  For  the  answer  to  this  question,  read 
what  they  had  to  say  about  our  natural  resources. 
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Fishing  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 

By  1578,  when  Anthony  Parkhurst,  an  English  captain  and  fisherman,  wrote 
this  description,  men  had  fished  the  coasts  of  Canada  for  more  than  75  years 
and  a  definite  pattern  had  been  established. 

Now  to  answer  some  part  of  your  letter  touching  the  sundry  navies  that 
come  to  Newfoundland,  or  Terra  nova,  for  fish:  you  shal  understand  that 
some  fish  not  neere  the  other  by  200.  leagues,  and  therefore  the  certaintie 
is  not  knowen;  and  some  yeres  come  many  more  then  other ....  But  to  let 
this  passe,  you  shall  understand  that  I  am  informed  that  there  are  above 
100.  saile  of  Spaniards  that  come  to  take  Cod  (who  make  all  wet,  and  do 
drie  it  when  they  come  home)  besides  20.  or  30.  more  that  come  from  Bis- 


‘Circumpolar  projection  by  L.  Fox  in  his  North-West  Fox.  .  .  London,  1635. 

Public  Archives  of  Canada 
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kaie  to  kill  Whale  for  Traine  . .  .4As  touching  their  tunnage,  I  thinke  it  may 
be  neere  five  or  sixe  thousand  tunne.  But  of  Portugals  there  are  not  lightly 
above  50.  saile,  and  they  make  all  wet  in  like  sorte,  whose  tunnage  may 
amount  to  three  thousand  tuns,  and  not  upwarde.  Of  the  French  nation  and 
Britons,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fiftie  sailes,  the  most  of  their  shipping 
is  very  small,  not  past  fortie  tunnes,  among  which  some  are  great  and  rea¬ 
sonably  well  appointed,  better  then  the  Portugals,  and  not  so  well  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  burden  of  them  may  be  some  7000.  tunne  .... 


“Catching  and  Curing  Fish  in  Newfoundland’’  from  Map  of  North  America  by  Herman  Moll,  geographer. 

Public  Archives  of  Canada 

*■4  Tisu'  <rf  a  Stage  <£.'  also  ef  y  manner  of  fish  in  a  for.  Curing  SiDrvino  Cod  at  AfW  foXJTTD  X  A.NE  . 

A  -Cfu  TfaJnt  of  /fshermen  £  The  X  me  C  The  manner  of  Tuhmy .  £>.  The  Ore  tiers  of  y  Tgh .  JS.  The  Trough  into 
which  they  throw  f  Cod  when  Ji  ret  fed.  X  Suit  Hexes  C-  The  manner  of  Carry  trg  y  Cod  H  The  Cleansing  y  Cod  lot  Press 
to  extract  y  Oyljrom  y  Cods X tiers  JC  Casks  to  reccn* y  VttUr  6s£Lood  that  comes  -from  jf  X even.  X  Another  Cask  to  resea* 
the  Ovl  -If.  The  manner  ofTlryiny  jr  Cod 
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As  touching  the  kindes  of  Fish  besides  Cod,  there  are  Herrings,  Salmons, 
Thornebacke,  Plase,  or  rather  wee  should  call  them  Flounders,  Dog  fish, 
and  another  most  excellent  of  taste  called  of  us  a  Cat,  Oisters,  and  Muskles, 
in  which  I  have  found  pearles  above  40.  in  one  Muskle,  and  generally  all 
have  some,  great  or  small.  I  heard  of  a  Portugall  that  found  one  woorth 
300.  duckets:  There  are  also  other  kinds  ofShel-fish,  as  limpets,  codes, 
wilkes,  lobsters,  and  crabs:  also  a  fish  like  a  Smelt  which  commeth  on 
shore,  and  another  that  hath  the  like  propertie,  called  a  Squid:  these  be 
the  fishes,  which  (when  I  please  to  bee  merie  with  my  old  companions)  I 
say,  doe  come  on  shore  when  I  commaund  them ....  5 


An  exercise 

1.  Which  nation  had  the  largest  fishing  fleet?  Why? 

2.  What  does  Captain  Parkhurst  mean  by  “who  make 
all  wet,  and  do  drie  it  when  they  come  home”? 
How  was  “it”  preserved? 

3.  Why  did  the  English  invention  of  dry  fishing  make 
Newfoundland  a  valuable  territory,  desired  by  a 
number  of  European  nations? 

4.  Why  was  fish  of  such  great  value  to  Europeans? 

5.  Why  did  some  fishermen  gradually  switch  from 
fishing  to  fur  trading? 

6.  Prepare  a  picture  study  on  fishing.  Exchange 
your  questions  with  someone  else  in  the  class. 


Were  you  both  able  to  answer  each  other’s  ques¬ 
tions?  Who  had  the  best  set  of  questions?  (The 
picture  study  on  the  Nootka  Indians  will  help  you 
organize  your  questions.) 

7.  From  a  study  of  this  picture,  which  was  sketched 
on  an  early  map  of  North  America: 

(a)  Write  a  short  paragraph  explaining  how  cod  was 
caught  and  processed  in  the  early  years  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland. 

o  r 

(b)  Compare  and  contrast  the  methods  of  catching 
and  preparing  cod  as  shown  in  this  picture  with 
those  discussed  in  question  6. 


“Knives  for  Furs’’ 

The  fur  trade  very  quickly  changed  the  way  of  life  of  the  Indians.  These 
changes,  as  we  will  see,  were  both  good  and  bad.  Some  of  the  earliest 
changes  to  the  Micmac  Indians  were  described  by  Nicolas  Denys.  He  ex¬ 
plains  that  European  goods: 


.  .  .  have  become  to  them  an  indispensable  necessity.  They  have  abandoned 
all  their  own  utensils,  whether  because  of  the  trouble  they  had  as  well  to 
make  as  to  use  them  or  because  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  from  us,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  skins  which  cost  them  almost  nothing,  the  things  which  seemed  to 
them  invaluable,  not  so  much  for  their  novelty  as  for  the  convenience  they 
derived  therefrom.  Above  everything  the  kettle  has  always  seemed  to  them, 
and  seems  still,  the  most  valuable  article  they  can  obtain  from  us  ...  . 

But  they  practise  still  all  the  same  methods  of  hunting,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  that  in  place  of  arming  their  arrows  and  spears  with  the 
bones  of  animals,  pointed  and  sharpened,  they  arm  them  today  with  iron, 
which  is  made  expressly  for  sale  to  them.  Their  spears  now  are  made  of  a 
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of  North  America  (Toronto:  The 
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sword  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  shaft  of  seven  to  eight  feet  in  length.  These 
they  use  in  winter,  when  there  is  snow,  to  spear  the  Moose,  or  for  fishing 
Salmon,  Trout,  and  Beaver.  They  are  also  furnished  with  iron  harpoons,  of 
the  use  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

The  musket  is  used  by  them  more  than  all  other  weapons,  in  their  hunt¬ 
ing  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  both  for  animals  and  birds.  With  an  arrow 
they  killed  only  one  Wild  Goose;  but  with  the  shot  of  a  gun  they  kill  five  or 
six  of  them.  With  the  arrow  it  was  necessary  to  approach  an  animal  closely  : 
with  the  gun  they  kill  the  animal  from  a  distance  with  a  bullet  or  two.  The 
axes,  the  kettles,  the  knives,  and  everything  that  is  supplied  them,  is  much 
more  convenient  and  portable  than  those  which  they  had  in  former  times,  when 
they  were  obliged  to  go  to  camp  near  their  grotesque  kettles,  in  place  of 
which  today  they  are  free  to  go  camp  where  they  wish.  6 


An  exercise 

1.  Another  early  commentator  on  the  Indians  said 
“The  Hurons  think  that  the  greatest  rulers  of 
France  [jiave]  .  . .  such  great  powers  they  can 
make  the  most  difficult  things  such  as  hatchets, 
knives,  kettles.  They  infer  from  this  that  the 
King  makes  the  largest  kettles.”  Why  did  the 
Hurons  come  to  this  apparently  extraordinary 
conclusion? 

2.  Why  had  the  European’s  goods  become  “an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity”  to  the  Indians?  (You  can 
imagine  the  Indians’ feelings  about  the  new  goods 
if  you  imagine  your  own  home  without  some  of  the 
inventions  ofthe  lastfew  years  suchas  television, 
radio,  refrigerators,  gas  or  electric  stoves,  etc.  Are 
these  items  necessities  or  luxuries  for  your  family?) 

3.  Why  did  the  Europeans  want  the  furs  of  Canada? 

Summary 

1.  Why  was  Canada  “a  good  land”? 

2.  What  effects  did  the  desire  of  Europeans  for  fish 
and  furs  have  on  the  early  history  of  Canada? 


Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  at  St.  John’s^  Newfoundland 

This  painting  portrays  part  of  the  early  history  of  our 
tenth  province.  As  an  individual  or  group  research 
project,  discover  the  background  to  the  picture.  As  a 


beginning,  study  the  picture  and  answer  the  following 

questions: 

1.  What  evidence  in  the  picture  tells  you  that  Gilbert 
was  not  the  first  European  to  visit  St.  John’s  Har¬ 
bor? 

2.  What  evidence  in  the  picture  tells  you  that  this  is 
an  important  occasion?  What  is  taking  place? 
(Give  a  “hunch”  answer  to  this  question;  your 
later  research  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  correct  or 
not.) 

3.  What  would  be  the  normal  use  ofthe  small  boats  in 
the  picture? 

4.  By  referring  both  to  the  picture  and  to  a  map  in 
your  atlas,  explain  why  St.  John’s  was  an  import¬ 
ant  harbor. 

5.  Which  ships  were  Gilbert’s?  How  can  you  tell? 
What  was  the  probable  use  of  the  other  ships? 

6.  What  different  kinds  of  dress  can  you  find  in  the 
picture?  What  do  these  differences  tell  us  about 
the  persons  wearing  them?  (Check  in  your  school 
library  for  an  illustrated  history  of  England,  or  a 
history  of  clothing  to  help  you  with  this  question.) 
You  are  now  ready  for  further  research.  Prepare  a 

report  on  Gilbert  for  your  class.  Your  report  should 

provide  answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Who  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert? 

2.  What  is  the  historical  importance  of  the  event  de¬ 
picted  in  the  picture? 

3.  What  long-term  effect  did  this  event  have  on  the 
history  of  Canada? 
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Sir  Humphrey  Gi  Ibert  at  St.  John’ s,  Newfound  I  and. 
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The  Micmac  Indians  make  a  kettle 

Nicolas  Denys  described  the  kettles  used  by  the  Micmac  Indians  for  most  of 
their  cooking  before  they  traded  metal  kettles  from  the  Europeans. 

This  kettle  was  of  wood,  make  like  a  hugh  feeding  trough  or  stone  watering- 
trough.  To  make  it  they  took  the  butt  of  a  huge  tree  which  had  fallen;  they 
did  not  cut  it  down,  not  having  tools  fitted  for  that,  nor  had  they  the  means 
to  transport  it;  they  had  them  ready-made  in  nearly  all  the  places  to  which 
they  went. 

For  making  them,  they  employed  stone  axes,  well-sharpened,  and  set 
into  the  end  of  a  forked  stick  [where  they  wer£]well  tied.  With  these  axes 
they  cut  a  little  into  the  top  of  the  wood  at  the  length  they  wished  the  kettle. 
This  done  they  placed  fire  on  top  and  made  the  tree  burn.  When  burnt  about 
four  inches  in  depth  they  removed  the  fire,  and  then  with  stones  and  huge 
pointed  bones,  as  large  as  the  thumb,  they  hollowed  it  out  the  best  they 
could,  removing  all  the  burnt  part.  Then  they  replaced  the  fire,  and  when  it 
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was  again  burnt  they  removed  it  all  from  the  interior  and  commenced  again 
to  separate  the  burnt  part,  continuing  this  until  their  kettle  was  big  enough 
for  their  fancy,  and  that  was  oftener  too  big  than  too  little. 

The  kettle  being  finished,  it  had  to  be  used.  To  this  end  they  filled  it 
with  water,  and  placed  therein  that  which  they  wished  to  have  cooked.  To 
make  it  boil,  they  had  big  stones  which  they  placed  in  the  fire  to  become 
red  hot.  When  they  were  red,  they  took  hold  of  them  with  pieces  of  wood  and 
placed  them  in  the  kettle,  [when]  they  made  the  water  boil.  Whilst  these 
were  in  the  kettle,  others  were  heating.  Then  they  removed  those  which  were 
in  the  kettle,  replacing  them  there  by  others.  This  was  continued  until  the 
meat  was  cooked.  7 


1.  You  are  familiar  with  sketches  designed  to  show 
you  how  to  put  together  furniture  and  other  goods 
which  are  delivered  in  pieces.  Make  your  own 
“do-it-yourself  ”  instructions  for  a  Micmac  kettle. 
When  you  have  finished,  ask  your  parents  or  a 
friend  to  read  them  over.  Are  your  directions  clear 
enough  for  your  father  to  make  a  Micmac  kettle  if 
he  had  to? 

2.  Why  did  the  Miemacs  abandon  their  kettles  for 
European  ones? 

Review  exercise 

1.  On  a  sketch  or  outline  map  of  North  America  show 
the  areas  which  had  been  discovered  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  by  1541. 

2.  By  referring  to  your  textbook,  your  notebook,  and 
this  book,  summarize  orally  all  that  you  have  learn¬ 
ed  in  this  chapter  in  answer  to  the  question  “What 
brought  the  white  man  to  America?”  As  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  your  discussion,  prepare  a  written  state¬ 
ment  which  outlines  your  answer. 

3.  Prepare  a  time-line  to  show  the  important  events 
between  1000  A.l).  and  1541. 

Discussion  topic 

In  this  chapter  you  met  a  number  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments.  Which  document  did  you  find  most  interesting? 

Why?  Which  documentdid  you  find  most  useful?  Why? 

Which  documentdid  you  find  the  mostreliable?  Why? 

Which  document  did  you  find  most  unreliable?  Why? 

What  values  have  documents  in  the  study  of  history? 

What  limitations  do  they  have?  How  do  your  textbook 


and  reference  books  help  you  in  the  study  of  docu¬ 
ments? 

Twenty  Questions :  a  review  game 

One  interesting  method  for  reviewing  work  is  to  play 
“Twenty  Questions”.  Each  person,  row,  table,  or  team 
in  your  class  selects  a  person,  place,  or  thing  import- 
tant  in  the  Canadian  history  you  have  studied  so  far. 
Tell  the  class  whether  what  you  have  chosen  is  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  and  give  them  twenty  questions  to 
discover  what  it  is  you  have  in  mind. 

Suggested  titles  for  reading  enjoyment 
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Baker,  N.,  Henry  Hudson ,  Morrow 
Buehr,  Walter,  The  World  of  Marco  Polo,  Putnam 
D’Aulaire,  1.  and  E.,  Leif  the  Lucky,  Doubleday 
Dalgliesh,  A.,  The  Columbus  Story,  Scribner 
Ferguson,  R.,  Man  from  St.  Malo:  The  Story  of 
Cartier,  Macmillan 

Hodges,  W.,  Columbus  Sails,  Longmans  Green 
•Janeway,  E.,  The  Vikings,  Random  House 
Johnston,  Johanna,  Stories  of  the  Norsemen, 
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Kent,  L.,  He  Went  with  Marco  Polo,  Muller  (in  Can¬ 
ada,  Allen) 

S.yme,  R.,  Balboa,  Morrow  (in  Canada,  McLeod) 

Syme,  R. ,  Magellan,  First  Around  the  World,  Morrow 
S.yme,  R.,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Morrow 
Synge,  M.,  A  Book  of  Discovery,  Nelson 
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Who  Unrolled  the  Map?  (1492-1720) 


Spain  in  America 

“Another  way  to  get  information  from  a  textbook’ ' 

How  did  Spain  benefit  from  the  work  of  Columbus? 
Columbus’  voyage  gave  Spain  a  “head  start”  in  the 
race  for  possession  in  the  Americas.  Was  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  first  in  the  field?  Your  textbook  can 
supply  the  answer. 

Another  method  of  discovering  information  in  a 
textbook,  in  addition  to  the  one  followed  on  page  2, 
is  to  turn  the  headings  in  your  textbook  into  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  to  answer  your  questions.  Try  this 
technique  in  answering  the  question  about  Spain. 
There  are  three  steps  to  follow. 

Step  1 

Quickly  read  over  the  whole  section  in  your  text¬ 
book  to  pick  out  the  headings.  How  many  head¬ 
ings  are  there  in  this  section? 

Step  2 

Divide  the  headings  into  major  headings  and  sub¬ 
headings.  What  are  the  major  headings  in  this 
section  of  the  chapter?  The  sub-headings? 
Change  the  headings  into  questions.  You  must 
decide  which  question  word —  who,  what,  when, 
where,  why,  which,  how— —  will  precede  the  head¬ 


ing.  Your  questions  will  then  look  like  this: 

Spain  staked  her  claim  in  the  south 

1.  Which  Indians  were  living  well  off  the  country? 

A.  Who  were  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico? 

B.  Who  were  the  Mayas  of  Central  America? 

C.  Who  were  the  Incas  of  Peru? 

2.  How  did  the  Spanish  unroll  the  map  in  the 
New  World? 

A.  How  did  Cortez  capture  Mexico? 

B.  Why  was  there  slave  labor  on  the  sugar 
plantations? 

3.  Find  the  rest  of  the  headings  for  this  section 
and  turn  them  into  questions.  You  are  now 
ready  to  answer  your  questions. 

Discussion  topic 

Did  you  find  that  this  system  helps  you  to  study  your 
textbook?  How  does  it  do  this?  Which  of  the  two 
methods  of  making  notes  do  your  prefer?  Why? 

Summary 

1.  Which  Spanish  explorers  helped  “unroll  the  map”? 

2.  Was  being  first  in  the  field  an  advantage  to  Spain? 
Why? 

3.  Why  were  other  European  nations  jealous  of  Spain? 


The  French  moved  in  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Would  you  make  a  good  captain? 

In  a  little  book  which  he  wrote  on  “seamanship” ,  Champlain  described  his 
idea  of  a  good  captain.  To  Champlain,  the  good  captain: 

. .  .  should  above  all  be  an  upright,  God-fearing  man,  not  allowing  God’s 
holy  name  to  be  blasphemed  on  his  ship,  for  fear,  since  he  often  finds 
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*  Samuel  de  Champlain,  Treatise 
on  Seamanship,  Works,  pp.  257- 
265. 


himself'  in  danger,  lest  His  divine  Majesty  should  punish  him;  and  being 
careful  night  and  morning  above  all  else  to  have  prayers  offered  up; .  .. 
QHe]  should  be  robust  and  alert,  with  good  sea-legs,  inured  to  hardships 
and  toil,  so  that  whatever  happen  he  may  be  able  to  remain  on  deck,  and 
in  a  strong  voice  give  everybody  orders  what  to  do.  Sometimes  he  must 
not  be  above  lending  a  hand  to  the  work  himself,  in  order  to  make  the 
sailors  more  prompt  in  their  attention  and  to  prevent  confusion  .... 

He  should  be  pleasant  and  affable  in  conversation,  authoritative  in 
his  orders,  not  too  ready  to  talk  with  his  fellows,  except  with  those  who 
share  the  command;  otherwise  in  course  of  time  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  him  might  arise.  He  should  also  punish  evil-doers  severely,  and 
make  much  of  the  good  men,  being  kind  to  them,  and  at  times  gratifying 
them  with  some  friendly  demonstration,  praising  them,  but  not  neglecting 
the  others,  so  as  not  to  give  occasion  for  envy,  which  is  often  the  source 
of  bad  feeling,  a  kind  of  gangrene  which  little  by  little  corrupts  and  des¬ 
troys  the  body .... 

The  wise  and  cautious  mariner  ought  not  to  trust  too  fully  to  his  own 
judgment,  when  the  pressing  need  is  to  take  some  important  step  or  to 
deviate  from  a  dangerous  course.  Let  him  take  counsel  with  those  whom 
he  recognizes  as  the  most  sagacious,  and  particularly  with  old  navigators 
who  have  had  most  experience  of  disasters  at  sea  and  have  escaped  from 
dangers  and  perils,  and  let  him  weigh  well  the  reasons  they  may  advance; 
for  it  is  not  often  that  one  head  holds  everything,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
experience  is  better  than  knowledge  .... 

He  should  make  the  day  his  night  and  be  awake  the  greater  part  of 
the  night,  always  sleep  in  his  clothes,  so  as  to  be  promptly  on  hand  for 
accidents  that  may  happen,  have  his  own  private  compass,  often  refer 
to  it  to  know  if  the  course  is  being  properly  kept,  and  see  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  watch  is  doing  his  duty  .... 

He  should  take  good  care  to  have  wholesome  food  and  drink.for  his 
voyage  and  such  as  will  keep  well,  to  have  good  dry  bins  in  which  to 
keep  the  bread  or  biscuit,  and  especially  on  long  voyages,  and  to  have 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  ....  1 


Discussion  topics 

Which  of  Champlain’s  rules  seem  most  important  to 
you?  Why?  Which  seem  least  important?  Why? 

Keep  Champlain’s  rules  in  mind  as  you  study  his 
life.  As  a  conclusion  to  your  study  of  his  you  will  be 
able  to  answer  the  question:  “Was  Champlain  a  good 
Captain?” 

Facts  for  the  fact-finder 

1 .  If  you  were  Champlain,  which  of  the  following  con¬ 


ditions  would  you  prefer?  Why? 

(a)  To  be  as  Champlain  was,  with  no  map  and  no 
description. 

(b)  To  have  the  map. 

(c)  To  have  the  written  description. 

(d)  To  have  the  map  and  the  written  description. 
(Will  the  astronauts  have  maps  or  descriptions  of 
the  moon  before  they  land  to  explore  its  surface?) 

2.  What  modern  aids  to  navigation  were  denied  to 
Champlain? 
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Defeat  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lake  Champlain,  (Before  reading  this  key  in  English  which  appears  on  the  following 
page,  try  to  translate  the  French  version  yourself.) 


Veffaite  des  Yroqutrii  au  Lac  de  Chartplain. 


A  Lc  fort  d«  tftoguois. 

B  Lescoaetnf*. 

C  Les  Canon  des  ennemii 
fai&r  d'efcorce  de  chefine, 
qui  peuuenc  tenir  chacun 
xo.  ij.  &  ,  i 


D.  E  Dear  Chefs  toes ,  8c  vn 
blelft  d’vp  coup  d'argue* 
bufe  par  le  fieux  de  Cham* 


de  ChaiBpiaih.  ' 

H  Mocaigaets,  Oc  haftaiguifift. 

&  Algoumequin* ■  .  ~.v 

I  Canon  de  nor  fanaage  aliei  ' 
fain  d’efcorcjt  de  houleau, 

K- Le| Boil. .  .  V  .  .  ij\ 

i  * 


Down  the  Iroquois  waterway,  1609 

The  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  described  in  your  text¬ 
book  was  sketched  by  Champlain.  After  you  have 
studied  the  story  and  the  picture,  answer  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  A  number  of  mistakes  were  made  by  the  engravers 
of  the  picture,  particularly  in  placing  the  letters 
referred  to  in  the  key.  What  errors  can  you  detect? 
Prepare  a  corrected  key  in  your  notebook. 

2.  Where  and  when  is  the  battle  being  fought? 

3.  Why  is  it  being  fought? 


4.  At  what  particular  point  in  the  battle  was  this  pic¬ 
ture  “taken”? 

5.  Describe,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  battle  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  picture? 

6.  Why  was  Champlain’s  side  victorious? 

7.  What  long-term  effect  did  this  battle  have  on  the 
French  settlements  in  North  America?  (You  may 
have  to  defer  a  final  answer  to  this  question  un¬ 
til  you  have  studied  further,  but  you  can  attempt  a 
“hunch”  solution  now,  and  check  it  later  when  you 
find  out  the  facts.) 
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Key  to  the  picture,  “Defeat  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lake  Champlain.’’ 


Defeat  of  the  Iroquois  at  Lake  Champlain 


A  The  Iroquois  fort. 

B  The  enemy 

C  The  enemy’s  canoe  made 
of  oak-bark,  and  each 
capable  of  holding  ten, 
fifteen  and  eighteen  men. 


D.E  Two  chiefs  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  a  shot 
from  the  Sieur  de 
Champlain’s  arquebus. 

F  The  Sieur  de  Champ¬ 
lain. 

G  The  Sieur  de  Champ¬ 
lain’s  two  arquebusiers. 


H  Montagnais,  Hurons,  and 
Algonquins. 

I  Canoes  of  our  Indian  al¬ 
lies  made  of  birchbark. 

K  The  Woods. 


On  the  warpath  again  •  1615 

Champlain  also  sketched  his  battle  with  the  Iroquois 
in  1615.  Study  the  picture  below  and  the  description 
carefully,  and  then  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Prepare  a  key  for  this  picture  similar  to  the  one 


Champlain  provided  for  the  last  picture  you  studied. 
2.  Describe,  in  a  few  sentences,  the  battle  as  it  is 
shown  in  the  picture.  Does  your  account  agree  with 
the  description  in  your  textbook? 


Seige  cf  the  Iroquois  village. 
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Huron  deer  pound.  Public  Archives  of  Canada 


3.  Why  had  Champlain  embarked  on  this  expedition? 

4.  What  success  had  he? 

5.  Is  your  predicted  answer  to  question  7  on  the  first 
picture  turning  out  to  be  correct?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

Champlain  studies  Indian  life 

Not  all  of  Champlain’s  sketches  were  of  battles.  He 
was  very  interested  also  in  the  way  in  which  the  In¬ 
dians  lived.  The  picture  above  is  entitled  “Huron 
deer  pound.”  Study  it  carefully  and  then  write  a  des¬ 


cription  of  how  the  Hurons  got  their  venison. 

Can  you  prepare  a  picture  study? 

Prepare  and  exchange  your  own  picture  studies  on  the 
pictures  in  your  textbook.  Which  is  the  best  question 
on  each  picture  in  your  class?  Which  question  pro¬ 
voked  the  most  discussion?  Winch  question  made  you 
dig  deepest  to  find  tne  answer? 

“Asking  questions  of  pictures  or  textbooks  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  of  learning.”  Discuss. 
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The  French  settle  in  North  America 

So  far,  we  have  studied  only  Champlain’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Indians.  Using  one  of  your  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  preparing  a  summary,  outline  Champlain’s 
other  important  contributions  to'  Canadian  history. 

Summary 

1.  List  some  reasons  why  you  think  Champlain  was 
a  good  fact-finder.  Prepare  a  similar  list  show¬ 
ing  why  Champlain  was  a  good  captain. 

2.  Since  no  one  is  perfect,  we  also  need  a  list  of 
reasons  why  Champlain  was  not  a  good  captain. 
Prepare  such  a  list. 

3.  Which  list  is  the  longer?  Was  Champlain  a  good 
captain? 

4.  Does  Champlain  deserve  his  title  “The  Father  of 
Canada”? 


Discussion  topic 

Review  the  other  explorers  whom  you  have  already 
studied  this  year.  Which  ones  meet  Champlain’s 
qualifications  for  a  “good  captain”?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer.  Which  explorers  were  not  “good 
captains”?  Why  were  they  not? 

“Second  mile”  work  on  Champlain 

Would  Champlain  make  a  “good  captain”  of  a  mod- 
dern  steamship?  Why? 

o  r 

Write  an  imaginary  letter  of  application  by  Champlain 
for  the  position  of  captain  of  the  Empress  of  Canada. 
Write  a  probable  reply  from  the  Company. 


An  early  Christmas  season  in  Canada 

The  Danish  explorer  Captain  Jens  M unk  spent  the  winter  of  1619  -  1620  on 
the  western  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  River.  He 
had  planned  to  continue  his  explorations  in  the  spring,  but,  by  the  middle  of 
June,  1620,  scurvy  had  killed  all  of  the  crews  of  both  his  vessels,  except 
for  Munk  and  two  others.  He  describes  their  “ festive  season”: 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  we  had  a  sharp  frost.  I  had  a  Rostock  barrel  filled 
with  water;  and,  in  the  morning,  when  they  loosened  the  hoops  of  the  barrel, 
it  was  frozen  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  was  all  ice. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  which  was  Christmas  Eve,  I  gave  the  men 
wine  and  strong  beer,  which  they  had  to  boil  afresh,  for  it  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom;  so  that  they  had  quite  as  much  as  they  could  stand,  and  were  very 
jolly,  but  no  one  offended  another  with  as  much  as  a  word. 

The  Holy  Christmas  Day  we  all  celebrated  and  observed  solemnly,  as 
a  Christian’s  duty  is.  We  had  a  sermon  and  Mass:  and,  after  the  sermon,  we 
gave  the  priest  an  offertory,  according  to  ancient  custom,  each  in  proportion 
to  his  means.  There  was  not  much  money  among  the  men,  but  they  gave  what 
they  had;  some  of  them  gave  white  fox-skins,  so  that  the  priest  got  enough 
wherewith  to  line  a  coat.  However,  sufficiently  long  life  to  wear  it  was  not 
granted  to  him. 

During  all  the  Holy  Days,  the  weather  was  rather  mild;  and,  in  order 
that  the  time  might  not  hang  on  hand,  the  men  practised  all  kinds  of  games; 
and  whoever  could  imagine  the  most  amusement  was  the  most  popular.  The 
crew,  most  of  whom  were,  at  that  time,  in  good  health,  consequently  had  all 
sorts  of  larks  and  pastimes;  and  thus  we  spent  the  Holy  Days  with  the  merri¬ 
ment  that  was  got  up. 
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^C.C.A.  Gosch(ed.),  “The  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  Captain  J ens Munk 
to  Hudson’s  Bay  in  Search  of 
the  North-West  Passage  in 
1619-20 Danish  Arctic  Ex¬ 
peditions,  1605  to  1620  ( Lon¬ 
don:  The  Hakluyt  Society, 
1897),  vol.  2,  pp.  35-36 


Anno  Domini  1620. 

January  1st.  On  New  Year’s  Day,  there  was  a  tremendously  sharp  frost, 
and  1  ordered  a  couple  of  pints  of  wine  to  every  bowl  to  be  given  the  people, 
over  and  above  their  daily  allowance,  in  order  that  they  might  keep  themselves 
in  good  spirits.  We  had  quite  clear  sunshine  on  that  day;  and  we  always  had 
the  hardest  frost  with  a  North-West  wind.  During  these  days,  we  had  the  sharp¬ 
est  frost  that  we  had  yet  experienced  during  the  whole  winter;  and  at  the  time 
we  suffered  more  severely  from  that  terrible  frost  than  from  anything  else. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  and  all  the  preceding  days,  the  fearfully  hard  frost 
continued,  with  a  North-West  wind  and  clear  sunshine.  On  that  day,  one  of  my 

o 

sailors  died. 


“We  always  had  the  hardest  frost  wi  th  a  North- 

West  wind’’ 

1.  How  did  your  last  Christmas  holiday  compare  with 
that  of  Captain  Munk  and  his  crew? 

2.  List  weather  conditions  and  tell  how  they  affected 
the  activity  of  the  explorer. 

3.  How  did  the  men  who  “could  imagine  the  most 
amusement”  contribute  to  “larks  and  pastimes” 
of  the  travellers  so  far  from  home? 

4.  How  did  their  religion  affect  their  celebrations  of 


the  Christmas  season?  How  did  Christmas  cus¬ 
toms  practised  at  home  carry  over  to  their  conduct 
in  the  North? 

5.  Was  Jens  Munk  “a  good  captain”?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

6.  What  three  general  ideas,  drawn  from  the  above 
questions  can  be  stated  and  applied  to  travellers 
in  any  land? 

7.  What  is  scurvy?  What  discovery,  made  later  in  the 
history  of  exploration,  would  have  saved  most  of 
Munk’s  men?  How  does  it  do  this? 


The  French  Missionaries 
Iroquois 

The  martyrdom  of  Father  Antoine  Daniel  was  described  in  the  Jesuit’s  Re¬ 
lation  for  the  year  1649. 


Hardly  had  the  Father  ended  Mass,  and  the  Christians  —  who,  according 
to  their  custom,  had  filled  the  Church  after  the  rising  of  the  Sun  —  were 
still  continuing  their  devotions  there,  when  the  cry  arose,  “To  arms!  and  re¬ 
pel  the  enemy!”  —  who,  having  come  unexpectedly,  had  made  his  approaches 
by  night.  Some  hasten  to  the  combat,  others  to  flight:  there  is  naught  but 
alarm  and  terror  everywhere.  The  Father,  among  the  first  to  rush  where  he 
sees  the  danger  greatest,  encourages  his  people  to  a  brave  defense;  and  — 
as  if  he  had*  seen  Paradise  open  for  the  Christians,  and  Hell  on  the  point  of 
swallowing  up  all  the  Infidels  —  he  speaks  to  them  in  a  tone  so  animated 
with  the  spirit  which  was  possessing  him,  that,  having  made  a  breach  in 
hearts  which  till  then  had  been  most  rebellious,  he  gave  them  a  Christian 
heart.  The  number  of  these  proved  to  be  so  great  that,  unable  to  cope  with  it 
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by  baptizing  them  one  after  the  other,  he  was  constrained  to  dip  his  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  water  (which  was  all  that  necessity  then  offered  him),  in  order  to 
shed  abroad  as  quickly  as  possible  this  grace  on  those  poor  Savages,  who 
cried  mercy  to  him,  — using  the  manner  of  baptizing  which  is  called  “by  as¬ 
persion.” 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  continued  his  attacks  more  furiously  than  ever;  and, 
without  doubt,  it  was  a  great  blessing  for  the  salvation  of  some  that,  at  the 
moment  of  their  death,  Baptism  had  given  them  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  put 
them  in  possession  of  an  immortal  life. 

When  the  Father  sawthatthe  Iroquois  were  becoming  masters  of  the  place, 
he,  —  instead  of  taking  flight  with  those  who  were  inviting  him  to  escape  in 
their  company,  — forgetting  himself,  remembered  some  old  men  and  sick 
people,  whom  he  had  long  ago  prepared  for  Baptism.  He  goes  through  the 
cabins,  and  proceeds  to  fill  them  with  his  zeal,  — the  Infidels  themselves 
presenting  their  children  in  crowds,  in  order  to  make  Christians  of  them. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy,  already  victorious,  had  set  everything  on  fire,  and 
the  blood  of  even  the  women  and  children  irritated  their  fury.  The  Father, 
wishing  to  die  in  his  Church,  finds  it  full  of  Christians,  and  of  Catechumens 
who  ask  him  for  Baptism.  It  was  indeed  at  that  time  that  their  faith  animated 
their  prayers,  and  that  their  hearts  could  not  belie  their  tongues.  He  baptizes 
some,  gives  absolution  to  others,  and  consoles  them  all  with  the  sweetest 
hope  of  the  Saints,  —  having  hardly  other  words  on  his  lips  than  these:  “My 
Brothers,  to-day  we  shall  be  in  Heaven.” 

The  enemy  was  warned  that  the  Christians  had  betaken  themselves,  in 
very  great  number,  into  the  Church,  and  that  it  was  the  easiest  and  the  rich¬ 
est  prey  that  he  could  have  hoped  for;  he  hastens  thither,  with  barbarous 
howls  and  stunning  yells.  At  the  noise  of  these  approaches,  “Flee,  my 
Brothers,”  said  the  Father  to  his  new  Christians,  “and  bear  with  you  your 
faith  even  to  the  last  sigh.  As  for  me,”  (he  added),  “I  must  face  death  here, 
as  long  as  I  shall  see  here  any, soul  to  be  gained  for  Heaven;  and,  dying 
here  to  save  you,  my  life  is  no  longer  anything  to  me;  we  shall  see  one 
another  again  in  Heaven.”  At  the  same  time,  he  goes  out  in  the  direction 
whence  come  the  enemy,  who  stop  in  astonishment  to  see  one  man  alone 
come  to  meet  them,  and  even  recoil  backward,  as  if  he  bore  upon  his  face 
the  terrible  and  frightful  appearance  of  a  whole  company.  Finally,  — hav¬ 
ing  come  to  their  senses  a  little,  and  being  astonished  at  themselves, — 
they  incite  one  another;  they  surround  him  on  all  sides,  and  cover  him  with 
arrows,  until,  having  inflicted  upon  him  a  mortal  wound  from  an  arquebus 
shot,  — which  pierced  him  through  and  through,  in  the  very  middle  of  his 
breast,  —  he  fell.  Pronouncing  the  nameof  JESUS,  he  blessedly  yielded  up 
his  soul  to  God,  — truly  as  a  good  Pastor,  who  exposes  both  his  soul  and 
his  life  for  the  salvation  of  his  flock. . . . 

He  is  the  firstofour  Society  who  has  died  in  this  Mission  of  the  Hurons. 

He  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  being  born  of  very  honest  and  worthy  parents.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  born  only  for  the  salvation  of  these  Peoples,  and  had  no 
stronger  desire  than  to  die  for  them.  We  hope  that  in  Heaven  all  this  country 
will  have  in  him  a  powerful  intercessor  before  God  .... 


3  R.G.  Thwaites  (ed.),  The 
Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied 
Documents  (Cleveland:  Bur¬ 
rows,  1898),  vol.  34,  pp.  87-99 


A  part  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  capture  and  burning  of  that  Mis¬ 
sion  of  Saint  Joseph  came  to  take  refuge  near  our  house  of  Sainte  Marie.  The 
number  of  those  who  had  there  been  killed  or  taken  captive  was  probably  about 
seven  hundred  souls,  mostly  women  and  children;  the  number  of  those  who  es¬ 
caped  was  much  greater.  We  tried  to  assist  them  out  of  our  poverty,  — to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  feed  those  poor  people,  who  were  dying  of  hunger;  to 
mourn  with  the  afflicted,  and  to  console  them  with  the  hope  of  Paradise.  If 
only  God  receive  his  glory  from  our  losses  they  will  always  be  a  source  of 
gladness  to  us;  and  that  is  enough  for  us,  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  provided 
that  we  see  the  number  of  the  Elect  increase  for  eternity,  since  it  is  for  Hea- 

o 

ven  that  we  labor,  and  not  for  the  earth. 


Discussion  topics 

In  preparation  for  class  discussion,  make  some  quick 
notes  of  words  and  phrases  that  describe  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Father  Daniel. 

What  sort  of  a  man  would  be  needed  to  work  in  the 
Jesuit  missions  in  Huronia? 

Does  Father  Daniel  fulfil  your  requirements?  Why? 
Was  Father  Daniel  an  exceptional  Jesuit,  or  were 
there  others  like  him?  Give  proof  for  your  answer. 

An  exercise 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  one  of  the  following 
topics: 

a.  The  character  of  Father  Daniel 

b.  My  visit  to  the  Huron  missions. 

2.  How  did  both  the  French  and  the  English  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  destruction  of  the  Hurons  as  an  Indian 
Nation? 

3.  Summarize  briefly  the  contributions  of  the  Recol¬ 
lets  and  Jesuits  to  the  growth  of  New  France. 

Winter  in  Quebec 

Is  Quebec  colder  than  France? 

Why  did  early  explorers  and  settlers  find  Canadian 
winters  very  hard  to  bear?  What  part  did  climate  play 
in  their  discomfort?  This  question  can  be  answered 
by  comparing  temperatures  in  Western  Europe  to  those 
in  Eastern  Canada  at  various  times  of  the  year.  Since 
figures  can  be  more  easily  understood  if  they  are  set 
out  in  graphs,  construct  temperature  graphs  for  Paris, 
France  and  Quebec,  Canada.  To  help  you,  the  graph 
for  Paris  has  been  done  for  you. 


Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June  July  Aug  Sept  Oct  Nov  Dec 


Monthly  mean  daily  temperatures  in  degrees 
fahrenheit  for  Paris,  France  (Alt.  161  ft.) 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

36  39  43  51  56  62  66  64  59  51  43  37 

1.  Construct  a  graph  for  Paris  in  your  notebook  or  on 
graph  paper. 

2.  Using  a  table  of  exactly  the  same  size,  construct 
a  temperature  graph  for  Quebec  City  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  below. 

Monthly  mean  daily  temperature  in  degrees 
fahrenheit  for  Quebec,  P.Q.  (Alt.  296  ft.) 

Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  Jun  Jul  Aug  Sep  Oct  Nov  Dec 

10  12  23  37  51  62  67  64  56  44  30  15 
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3.  What  differences  do  you  see  between  the  summer 
temperatures  in  Paris  and  in  Quebec?  What  dif¬ 
ferences  do  you  see  between  the  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  in  Paris  and  Quebec? 

4.  What  effect  has  altitude  had  on  the  difference  in 
climate  between  the  two  places? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  words  or  phrases  in  Cartier’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  winter  at  Stadacona  which  describe 
the  winter  season  in  Canada. 

6.  What  differences  in  climate  would  you  have  warned 
Cartier  or  Champlain  about  if  you  had  had  those 
figures  available? 

7.  In  addition  to  climate,  what  other  conditions  made 
the  winters  difficult  for  the  early  explorers  and 
settlers?  Give  examples. 

8.  Construct  a  temperature  graph  for  your  own  com¬ 
munity.  You  can  get  the  information  from  your 
local  weather  office,  newspaper,  or  municipal  hall. 

9.  How  does  the  temperature  graph  for  your  community 
differ  from  that  of  Quebec?  What  geographical  rea¬ 
sons  account  for  the  difference? 

Discussion  topic 

Why  is  the  temperature  graph  a  useful  device  for  the 
historian  to  use?  Make  a  list  of  other  places  which 
figure  in  Canadian  history  for  which  temperature 
graphs  would  be  useful.  Why  did  you  include  each 
on  your  list? 

A  research  project 

Have  your  class  secretary  write  for  a  free  copy  of 
“Temperature,  precipitation,  and  sunshine  at  select¬ 
ed  stations  in  Canada.”  Write  to: 

Director, 

Air  Services, 

Department  of  Transport, 

315  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Using  the  information  in  this  pamphlet,  prepare  tem¬ 
perature  graphs  for  the  places  included  on  your  list. 

Farming  in  New  France 

Although  they  were  taken  quite  recently,  these  two 
aerial  photographs  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  New 


France  of  300  years  ago.  Study  the  pictures  carefully 
and,  with  the  help  of  your  textbook,  separate  the  new 
from  the  old. 

The  pi  cture  of  Bo uchervi I le,  Quebec 

1.  Find  Boueherville  in  your  atlas.  Which  major 
settlement  of  New  France  was  nearest  to  Boucher- 
vi  1  le? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  man-made  things  you  see  in  the 
photograph.  Number  them  in  the  order  in  which  you 
think  they  were  built. 

3.  Describe  the  shape  of  the  farms.  Why  were  they 
laid  out  in  this  way? 

4.  Where  are  mostof  the  buildings?  Account  for  their 
locations. 

5.  Why  was  the  river  very  important  to  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  in  this  area?  Is  it  as  important  now?  Why? 

6.  Which  part  of  the  farms  was  cleared  first?  Why? 

7.  What  difficulties  for  the  farmer  does  this  shape  of 
farm  have? 

8.  Why  did  the  farms  tend  to  get  narrower  and  narrow¬ 
er?  What  advantages  would  this  have?  What  dis¬ 
advantages? 

9.  The  seigneury  of  Boueherville  was  granted  to 
Seigneur  Boucher  in  1672.  Which  official  of  New 
Fiance  would  you  suspect  encouraged  its  estab¬ 
lishment? 

10.  Why  was  this  man  so  interested  in  establishing 
seigneuries? 

Discussion  topic 

Find,  in  your  textbook  or  other  reference  books,  a 
photograph  of  a  French-Canadian  strip  farm.  In  what 
ways  does  the  land  look  different  when  you  see  it 
from  the  ground?  What,  then,  is  one  weakness  of 
studying  an  area  only  from  an  aerial  photograph?What 
other  weaknesses  does  an  aerial  photograph  have? 
What  advantages  does  it  have? 

The  picture  of  Charlesbourg,  Quebec 

1.  Find  Charlesbourg  in  your  atlas.  Which  major 
settlement  of  New  France  was  nearest  to  Charles¬ 
bourg? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  man-made  things  you  see  in  the 
photograph.  Number  them  in  the  order  in  which  you 
think  they  were  built. 
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Picture  of  Charlesbourg,  Quebec. 


Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 


\ 

V 

Picture  of  Bouchervil  le,  Quebec. 


Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 


3.  Describe  the  shape  of  the  original  seigneury  of 
Charlesbourg.  Illustrate  your  description  with  a 
sketch. 

4.  Describe  the  shape  of  a  single  farm  in  the  Charles¬ 
bourg  seigneury.  Where  was  the  farmhouse?  Illus¬ 
trate  your  description  with  a  sketch. 

5.  Talon  preferred  the  shape  of  the  Charlesbourg 
seigneury  to  that  of  the  Boucherville  seigneury. 
What  advantages  does  it  have  over  Boucherville? 
What  disadvantages? 

6.  Despite  the  views  of  Talon  and  other  officials  of 
New  France,  seigneurs  and  habitants  preferred  to 
lay  out  their  seigneuries  in  the  shape  of  that  of 
Boucherville.  What  reasons  would  they  have  given 
for  their  preference? 

7.  In  which  kind  of  seigneury  would  you  have  prefee 
red  to  live?  Why? 

Were  the  farmers  helping  to  unroll  the  map  ? 

1.  Why  were  fur  trapping  and  farming  impossible  in 
the  same  area? 

2.  What  problems  did  this  situation  cause  for  New 
France? 

3.  How  were  they  solved? 

4.  Study  the  figures  for  the  census  of  1666.  Which 
was  the  largest  settlement?  Why  was  it  the  lar¬ 
gest? 

5.  What  other  major  settlements  existed?  Show  all 
the  settlements  on  a  small  sketch  map. 


6.  Why  did  the  census  figures  cause  the  French 
government  to  worry  about  New  France? 

7.  Howdid  the  French  government  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem? 

8.  Was  this  attempt  successful?  Why? 

9.  Summarize  Talon’s  contributions  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  New  France. 

10.  How  were  the  farmers  helping  to  unroll  the  map? 

“Second  mile”  work  on  the  farmers  of  New  France 

1.  Pretend  you  are  a  visitor  to  the  seigneury  of 
Boucherville  or  Charlesbourg.  Write  a  series  of 
letters  to  your  parents  describing  your  visit. 

o  r 

2.  Pretend  that  you  are  a  seigneur  or  habitant.  Tell 
in  play  form  or  by  narration: 

(a)  how  you  chanced  to  come  to  New  France; 

(b)  how  you  got  your  land; 

(c)  how  you  manage  your  farm; 

(d)  what  you  and  your  family  do  for  recreation. 

o  r 

3.  Pretend  that  you  are  the  wife  of  a  seigneur  or 
habitant.  Tell  in  play  form  or  by  narration: 

(a)  how  you  chanced  to  come  to  New  France; 

(b)  what  your  home  is  like; 

(c)  what  household  chores  you  do; 

(d)  what  you  and  your  family  do  for  recreation. 


Fur-traders  unrolled  the  map  — Part  One 
V/hat  was  the  fur  trade? 

Fur- trading  was  composed  of  a  number  of  different  elements.  The  first,  of 
course,  was  the  beaver,  described  here  by  Nicolas  Denys  and  Baron  de  La- 
hontan. 


The  Beaver  is  a  fish  like  the  Otter.  It  is  not  so  long.  It  is  almost  as 
long  and  stout  as  a  Sheep.  The  feet  are  short,  —  the  hind  ones  webbed 
like  a  Goose,  while  those  in  front  are  like  hands.  Its  tail  is  formed  like  a 
sole,  covered  with  little  black  scales.  The  inner  part  is  a  firm  fat  like  the 
gristle  of  veal,  and  is  very  good  eating  boiled  or  fried.  The  flesh  is  eaten 
also  boiled,  but  the  thighs  and  the  shoulders  are  much  better  roasted,  and 
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ages  to  North  America,  ed.  by 
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McClurg  &  Co.,  1905),  vol.  1, 
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resemble  a  shoulder  and  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton.  The  backbones  are  the 
same,  and  the  flesh  of  similar  color.  As  for  the  taste,  it  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  mutton;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  fish.  As  to  their  color, 
they  are  usually  of  a  dark  brown,  leaning  towards  black  or  even  red.  They 
occur  sometimes  black  and  even  white.4 

A  Beaver  has  two  lays  of  Hair;  one  is  long,  and  of  a  shining  black  color, 
with  a  grain  as  big  as  that  of  Mans  Hair;  the  other  is  fine  and  smooth,  and 
in  Winter  fifteen  lines  long:  In  a  word,  the  last  is  the  finest  Down  in  the 
World.  The  Skin  of  such  a  Beaver  as  I  have  now  describ’d,  will  be  two 
pound  weight,  but  the  price  varies  according  to  the  goodness.5 


In  1723,  a  traveller  described  three  methods  used  by  the  Indians  to  kill  the  beaver. 

When  the  hunting  season  comes,  each  family  pitches  its  tents  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  chosen  district,  and  having  reconnoitred  the  paths  tak¬ 
en  by  the  beavers  to  their  feeding  ground,  the  traps  are  made  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. 

They  make  a  sort  of  barrier  by  means  of  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  the  path,  close  to  the  pond,  leaving  only  enough  space  for 
the  passage  of  the  beaver  or  otter.  There,  they  arrange  two  large  levers  of 
about  the  thickness  of  an  arm  and  from  8  to  10  feet  long,  called  “saumiers,” 
one  of  which  is  made  fast  in  the  ground,  the  other  raised  at  one  end,  bears 
upon  the  first  and  forms  a  triangular  opening  large  enough  for  the  passage 
of  the  beaver;  the  top  is  closed  by  branches  which  support  the  “saumier.” 
They  make  a  snare  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  the  beaver’s 
favorite  wood.  To  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  raised  “saumier”,  they 
cross  over  it  two  or  more  logs.  When  the  animal  starts  to  eat  the  bait,  which 
it  can  only  do  by  passing  between  the  levers,  the  “saumier”  falls  on  its 
body,  and  holds  it.  If  there  are  several  traps  around  the  pond,  and  a  number 
of  beavers  have  been  caught,  the  hunters  take  them  out,  and  carefully  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  blood;  return  to  their  tents  and  send  the  women  to  collect 
the  spoils  of  the  hunt.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  women  to  skin  them  and  spread 
out  the  pelts  on  a  kind  of  circle  used  for  that  purpose,  where  they  leave  them 
till  they  are  dry.  They  fold  them  twice,  the  fur  side  in,  and  tie  them  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  40  or  50.  The  small  pelts,  called  “orachinees,”  are  only  folded 
once. 

As  these  animals  are  very  cunning,  the  hunters  must  use  great  caution. 
Should  the  beavers  not  fall  into  these  traps,  the  Indians  set  more  on  their 
trail,  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  two  of  them  are  placed  a  foot  and 
a  half  apart,  with  the  snare  supporting  them  both,  in  the  middle.  Thus,  from 
whichever  side  the  beaver  comes,  it  cannot  avoid  being  caught. 

The  winter  hunting  is  more  cruel.  The  Indians  break  the  ice  opposite 
the  spot  where  the  beavers  come  out  of  their  huts,  and  surround  it  with 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  They  leave  a  small  opening  which  a  hunter 
covers  with  a  net,  while  another  destroys  the  hut.  The  beaver,  trying  to 
escape,  falls  into  the  net,  which  is  swiftly  pulled  across  the  ice,  and  the 
hunter  kills  it  with  a  blow  on  the  head.  Should  he  delay  a  second,  it  would 
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gnaw  the  net  to  pieces.  The  hunters  make  other  openings  around  the  pond 
where  they  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  This  hunt  is  called  the  “chasse 
a  la  tranche,”  because,  to  break  through  the  ice,  sometimes  two  feet  thick, 
they  use  an  iron  instrument,  like  a  carpenter’s  chisel,  called  “tranche”  at 
the  end  of  a  thick  stick  which  servesas  a  handle. 

The  spring  hunting  is  the  most  destructive.  The  hunters  break  the  dams 
so  as  to  drain  the  ponds.  As  the  water  runs  off,  they  make  entrenchments 
with  stakes  in  the  water,  where  the  animals  are  caught;  some  try  to  escapq 
through  their  holes  from  where  the  dogs  chase  them  out  and  strangle  them. 
The  bite  of  the  beavers  is  dangerous  as  they  can  cut  through  a  man’s  arm. 

The  Indians  eat  their  meat  (or  fish,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Sor- 
bonne)  which  is  similar  to  mutton,  except  the  flesh  being  red.  6 


The  birch  bark  canoe  was  the  third  element  in  the  fur  trade.  For  a  descrip¬ 
tion  we  turn  again  to  Baron  de  Lahonlan. 

Montreal,  June  20,  1684. 

I  saw  but  now  above  an  hundred  Canows,  some  great  and  some  little;  but 
considering  that  the  former  are  only  proper  for  Martial  Expeditions,  and  long 
Voyages,  I  shall  confine  my  Description  to  that  port.  Even  the  great  ones 
are  of  different  sizes;  for  they  run  from  ten  to  twenty  eight  Foot  long.  In¬ 
deed  the  least  of  all  hold  but  two  persons  set  upon  their  Breech,  as  in  a 
Coffin;  and  are  apt  to  over-set,  if  the  Passengers  move  to  one  side  or  t’ 
other:  But  those  of  a  larger  size  will  easily  afford  stowage  for  fourteen 
Persons;  tho’  they  are  commonly  mann’d  only  with  three  Men,  when  they  are 
imploy’d  in  transporting  Provisions  and  Merchandize;  and  even  then  they’ll 
carry  twenty  hundred  weight.  The  largest  sort  are  safe  and  steddy,  when 
they  are  made  of  the  Bark  of  the  Birchtree,  which  comes  off  with  hot  Water 
in  the  Winter  time.  The  greatest  trees  afford  the  best  Barks  forCanows;  but 
oftentimes  the  Bark  of  one  Tree  is  not  sufficient.  The  bottom  of  the  Boat 
is  all  of  one  piece,  to  which  the  sides  are  so  artfully  fused  by  the  Savages, 
that  the  whole  Boat  appears  as  one  continu’d  Bark.  They  are  trimm’d  and 
strengthn’d  with  wicker  Wreaths,  and  ribs  of  Cedar-Wood,  which  are  almost 
as  light  as  Cork;  the  Wreaths  are  as  thick  as  a  Crown-piece;  but  the  Bark 
has  the  thickness  of  two  Crowns,  and  the  Ribs  are  as  thick  as  three.  On 
the  two  sides  of  the  Boat,  there  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other  two  princi¬ 
pal  Head-bars,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  Ribs  are  inchas’d,  and  in  which 
the  Spars  are  made  fast,  that  run  a-cross  the  Boat  and  keep  it  compact. 
These  Boats  have  twenty  Inches  in  depth,  that  is,  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  Platform  of  the  Ribs;  their  length  extends  to  twenty  eight  Foot,  and  the 
width  at  the  middle  Rib  is  computed  to  be  four  Foot  and  a  half.  They  are 
very  convenient  upon  the  account  of  their  extream  lightners,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  very  little  Water;  but  at  the  same  time  their  brittle  and  tender  Fabrick, 
is  an  Argument  of  an  equivalent  inconveniency;  for  if  they  do  but  touch  or 
grate  upon  Stone  or  Sand,  the  cracks  of  the  Bark  fly  open,  upon  which  the 
Water  gets  in,  and  spoils  the  Provisions  and  Merchandize:  Every  day  there 
is  some  new  chink  or  seam  to  be  gumm’d  over.  At  Night  they  are  always 
unloaded,  and  carried  on  shoar  where  they  arc  made  fast  with  Pegs,  lest 
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^Lahontan,  op.  c it.,  vol.  1,  pp. 
62-65. 

the  Wind  should  blow  ’em  away:  For  they  are  so  light,  that  two  Men  carry 
‘em  upon  their  shoulders  with  ease.  .  .  . 

As  for  the  working  of  these  Boats,  the  Canow-Men  ply  sometimes  on 
their  Knees,  namely,  when  they  run  down  the  Small  Water-falls;  sometimes 
standing,  when  they  stem  a  Current  by  setting  the  Boat  along  with  Poles; 
and  sometimes  sitting,  viz.  in  smooth  and  stagnating  water.  The  Oars  they 
make  use  of  are  made  of  Maple-wood ....  the  Blade  of  the  Oar  is  twenty 

Inches  long,  six  Inches  broad,  and  four  Lines  thick:  The  Handle  is  about 
three  Foot  long,  and  as  big  as  a  Pigeons  Egg.  When  they  have  occasion  to 
run  up  against  rapid  Currents,  they  make  use  of  Poles  made  of  Pine-wood; 
and  the  settingof  the  boat  alongwith  these,  is  what  they  call  Piquer  de 
fond.  The  Canows  have  neither  Stern  nor  Prow,  for  they  run  to  a  point  at 
both  ends:  Neither  have  they  Keels,  Nails  or  Pegs,  in  the  whole  Structure. 

The  Steersman,  or  he  who  Conns  the  Boat,  rows  without  interruption  as  well 
as  the  rest .... 7 

One  phase  of  the  fur  trade  caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  debate.  It 
was  described  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Marie  de  V Incarnation. 


®Brown,  Readings  in  Canadian 
History,  pp.  108-110. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  in  another  letter  concerning  a  cross  which  as  I 
said  before  is  heavier  for  me  to  bear  than  all  the  hostilities  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  is  this.  There  are  in  this  country  some  French  people  so  miserable  and 
without  fear  of  God,  that  they  would  destroy  our  new  Christians  by  giving 
them  strong  drink,  such  as  wine  and  brandy,  in  order  to  obtain  beaver  skins 
from  them.  This  drink  destroys  all  these  unfortunate  people;  men  and  women 
and  even  boys  and  girls.  Each  of  them  eats  and  drinks  as  he  or  she  desires. 
They  become  intoxicated  very  quickly  and  are  then  maddened.  They  run 
about  naked,  and  with  various  weapons  chase  people  by  day  and  night.  They 
run  unchecked  through  the  streets  of  Quebec.  From  this  cause  follow  murders 
and  violence  and  unheard  of  brutality.  The  reverend  fathers  have  done  their 
best  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil  on  behalf  of  the  French  as  much  as  the  Indians, 
but  all  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain. .. . 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  fatal  results  which  arise  from  this  traffic.  His 
Lordship  our  Bishop  has  done  everything  that  can  be  thought  of  to  arrest  its 
course,  as  a  thing  which  leads  to  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  faith 
and  religion  in  these  countries.  He  has  exercised  all  his  usual  kindness  in 
order  to  turn  away  the  French  from  this  business  so  opposed  to  the  glory  of 

God  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  Indians.  They  have  scorned  his  remonstrances, 
because  they  are  supported  by  a  strong  secular  power.  They  tell  him  that 
strong  drink  is  permitted  everywhere.  Our  answer  is  that,  in  a  new  church 
among  uncivilized  peoples,  it  should  not  be  allowed,  since  experience  shows 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  faith  and  to  the  good  behavior  which 
should  be  expected  from  new  converts.  Reason  has  accomplished  no  more 
than  kindness.  There  have  been  many  great  debates  on  this  subject.  But 
finally,  zeal  of  the  glory  of  God  has  carried  away  our  Bishop,  and  led  him  to 
excommunicate  those  who  were  carrying  on  this  traffic.  This  thunderbolt  has 
not  dismayed  them  any  more  than  his  previous  acts.  They  have  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  saying  that  the  Church  has  no  power  in  affairs  of  this  sort.  8 
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The  most  colorful  part  of  the  fur  trade ,  the  coureurs  de  bois,  were  described 
by  Du  Chesneau  in  1681. 


And  in  order,  My  Lord,  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  it,  permit  me  to 
inform  you  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  Coureurs  de  bois.  The  first  go  to 
the  original  haunts  of  the  Beaver,  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Assinibouets, 
Nadoussieux,  Miamis,  Illinois  and  others,  and  these  cannot  make  the  trip  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years.  The  second,  who  are  not  so  numerous,  merely 
go  as  far  as  the  Long  Sault,  Petite  Nation,  and  sometimes  to  Michilimackinac, 
to  meet  the  Indians  and  French  who  come  down,  in  order  to  obtain,  exclusive¬ 
ly,  their  peltries,  for  which  they  carry  goods  to  them,  and  sometimes  nothing 
but  Brandy  contrary  to  the  King’s  prohibition,  with  which  they  intoxicate  and 
ruin  them ....  It  is  not  easy  to  catch  either  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  we 
are  assisted  by  disinterested  persons;  and,  if  favored  but  ever  so  little,  they 
easily  receive  intelligence  and  the  woods  and  the  rivers  afford  them  great 
facilities  to  escape  justice.  This  has  occurred  within  four  years.9 


o 

Innis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  59-60 


1.  Check  the  accuracy  of  these  descriptions  in  an 
encyclopedia  or  other  reference  book.  What  errors 
in  fact  did  you  uncover? 

2.  Make  a  sketch  or  model  showing  one  of  the  methods 
of  trapping  a  beaver. 

3.  Sketch  a  canoe  as  described  by  Lahontan. 

4.  Why  did  Marie  de  L’lncarnation  oppose  the  use  of 
brandy  in  the  fur  trade? 

5.  List  at  least  four  other  trade  goods  which  the 
French  traded  for  beaver  pelts.  Which  trade  good 
do  you  think  was  most  popular  with  the  Indians? 
Why? 

6.  The  government  of  New  France  was  disturbed 
about  the  influence  of  the  coureurs.  What  were 
their  reasons  for  alarm?  Was  their  alarm  justified? 
Why? 


7.  Why  did  the  French  continue  to  use  brandy  in  the 
fur  trade  despite  Bishop  Laval’s  complaints? 

Discussion  topics 

1.  Pretend  you  are  to  set  out  as  a  coureur  de  bois  on 
a  fur -trading  expedition  to  Lake  Superior.  Make  a 
list  of  all  the  equipment  you  would  want  to  take. 
After  you  have  made  your  list,  cut  it  down  to  only 
those  items  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  you. 
Have  you  left  any  room  in  the  canoe  to  carry  back 
the  furs? 

2.  Were  each  of  the  separate  parts  which  made  up  the 
fur  trade  equally  important  to  it?  Was  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  organization  for  getting  the  furs  possible? 

3.  Was  it  necessary  that  the  fur  trade  do  so  much  harm 
to  the  Indians? 


The  beaver  changes  the  Indian  way  of  life 

The  following  remark,  recorded  by  Father  Le  Clercq,  illustrates  in  an 
amusing  way  the  profound  changes  which  the  European  trader’s  demands  for 
the  beaver  had  made  in  the  Indian’s  way  of  life. 


10  Fr.  Christian  Le  Clerq,  New 
Relation  of  Gaspesia,  trans. 
by  W.  F.  Ganong  (Toronto:  The 
Champlain  Society,  1910), 
p.  277. 


The  Gaspesians  say  that  the  Beaver  is  the  beloved  of  the  French  and 
of  the  other  Europeans,  who  seek  it  greedily;  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
keep  from  laughing  on  overhearing  an  Indian,  who  said  to  me  in  banter. .  . 
“In  truth,  my  brother,  the  Beaver  does  everything  to  perfection.  He  makes 
lor  us  kettles,  axes,  swords,  knives,  and  gives  us  drink  and  food  without 
the  trouble  of  cultivating  the  ground.”  10 
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1.  How  did  the  beaver  provide  all  these  things  for 
the  Indians? 

2.  What  problems  will  the  Indian  face  when  all  the 
beaver  in  his  area  of  the  country  have  been  kill¬ 
ed  and  sold? 

3.  The  beaver  has  now  returned  to  many  areas  of 
Canada  where  it  had  once  been  eliminated.  It  is 
now  protected  by  strict  conservation  laws.  What 
are  the  trapping  rules  in  your  part  of  Canada?  Are 
there  any  trappers  in  your  community?  What  at¬ 
titude  do  they  have  to  trapping  laws?  Discuss. 

Rivalry  in  the  fur  trade 

After  viewing  the  detail  that  made  up  the  fur  trade,  we 
must  study  its  effects  on  the  history  of  New  France. 

Prepare  this  map  to  show  how  the  geography  of  the 
fur  trade  increased  the  rivalry  between  Britain  and 
France  in  North  America. 

1.  Sketch  or  trace  an  outline  map  of  eastern  Canada 
and  the  north-eastern  United  States.  Show  on  the 
map: 

(a)  all  land  over  600  feet; 

(b)  the  Great  Lakes; 

(c)  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  its  tributaries  — 
the  Ottawa  and  the  Richelieu; 

(d)  the  Hudson  River; 

(e)  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributary,  the  Missouri; 

(f)  the  boundaries,  as  described  in  Chapter  One, 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  Iroquois; 

(g)  the  French  and  English  settlements  and  posts 
of: 


(c)  The  French  had  the  advantage  over  the  English 
in  the  area  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

(d)  The  location  of  the  Iroquois  was  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  fur  trade. 

7" ravelling  the  waterways 

To  show  another  effect  of  the  fur  trade,  the  explora¬ 
tion  which  it  stimulated,  prepare,  using  your  textbook, 
atlas,  and  other  references,  a  map  which  summarizes 
the  exploration. 

1.  Sketch  or  trace  an  outline  map  of  North  America 
showing  the  principal  river  systems.  Show  on 
the  map: 

(a)  the  areas  of  the  continent  discovered  by  the 
following  explorers: 

i.  Groseilliers  on  the  Nonsuch,  v.  Henday, 

ii.  Jolliet  and  Marquette,  vi.  Hearne, 

iii.  LaSalle,  vii.  Kelsey. 

iv.  La  Verendrye, 


(To  avoid  confusion  on  your  map,  show  the  area 
discovered  by  each  explorer  with  a  different- 
colored  pencil.  Explain  each  color  in  your  key.) 
(b)  the  date  of  each  voyage.  (This  also  can  be 
shown  in  the  key.) 

2.  In  studying  these  explorers,  you  can  review  the 
skills  of  using  the  index  to  a  reference  book.  If 
these  skills  need  refreshing  in  your  mind,  refer 
to  your  language  textbook.  (Look  up  “index”  in 
the  index  in  the  language  book!) 


i.  Quebec, 

ii.  Montreal, 

iii.  Fort  Frontenac, 

iv.  Michilimackinac, 


v.  New  York, 

vi.  Albany,  N.Y., 

vii.  Moose  Factory, 
viii.  York  Factory. 


2.  From  a  study  of  the  map,  give  geographical  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  following  statements: 

(a)  There  was  bound  to  be  rivalry  between  the  fur 
traders  of  New  France  and  those  of  New  England. 

(b)  Factories  established  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  gave  the  English  an  advantage  over  the 
French  in  the  area  north  and  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 


Counting  the  results  -  A  summary 

1.  Outline,  in  a  paragraph  or  two,  the  journey  taken 
by  a  beaver  pelt  from  its  killing  by  an  Indian 
living  north  of  Lake  Superior  to  its  manufacture 
into  a  hat  in  France. 

2.  Why  were  France  and  England  rivals  in  the  fur 
trade? 

3.  What  French  exploration  did  the  fur  trade  stimu¬ 
late? 

4.  What  English  exploration  did  the  fur  trade  stimu¬ 
late? 

5.  What  changes  did  the  fur  trade  make  in  the  way 
of  life  of  the  Indian? 
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Discussion  topic 

Your  answer  to  question  five  above  showed  Ixith  the 

good  and  bad  effects  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  Indians. 

Did  the  good  outweigh  the  bad?  Why? 

“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  explorers 

1.  Prepare  the  script  for  a  television  documentary 
on  one  of  the  explorers  you  have  studied.  What 
properties  will  your  program  use?  What  back¬ 
ground  music?  How  would  you  cast  the  play 
from  your  own  class?  Where  would  you  go  to 
shoot  “on  location”? 

2.  Prepare  a  report  showing  how  one  of  the  explor¬ 
ers  measures  up  to  Champlain’s  “good  captain.” 

.3.  Imagine  that  you  had  travelled  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  with  one  of  the  fur-trader-explorers. 

Write  an  account  of  the  voyages  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  What  “headline”  will  you  use  over  your 
story?  What  map  will  you  print  with  your  story? 

Two  debates 

1.  Resolved  that  the  French  were  justified  in  using 
brandy  as  a  trade  good  with  the  Indians. 

2.  Resolved  that  Talon  made  a  greater  contribution 
than  Frontenac  to  the  growth  of  New  France. 

England  and  Holland  unroll  the  map 

“More  practice  in  getting  information  from  a  text¬ 
book’  ’ 

England  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

As  you  did  with  “Spain  staked  her  claim  to  the 
South,”  summarize  this  section  by  turning  the 
headings  into  questions.  Follow  the  three  steps 
outlined  on  page  25. 

“The  Dutch  claimed  the  Hudson  River  District ’’ 

Study  this  topic  in  the  same  way. 

A  picture  study 

1.  Either  individually  or  in  groups,  prepare  picture 
studies  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  life  in  Colonial  Virginia; 


(b)  slavery  in  the  south; 

(c)  life  in  New  England; 

(d)  living  in  New  Netherland. 

2.  Exchange  your  questions  with  those  of  other  groups. 
Is  it  more  difficult  to  make  up  good  questions  or  to 
answer  them? 

3.  What  did  the  pictures  add  to  what  you  had  already 
discovered  about  the  English  and  Dutch  colonies? 

Summary 

1.  How  did  the  English  settlements  in  New  England 
differ  from  those  in  Virginia? 

2.  What  differences  were  there  between  the  English 
and  French  settlements  in  North  America? 

3.  Which  English  and  Dutch  explorers  helped  to  “un¬ 
roll  the  map?” 

“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  English  and  Dutch 

Use  your  textbook  and  other  references  to  answer 

some  of  the  following  questions.  Report  your  findings 

to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

1.  How  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  celebrated  in  the 
English  colonies? 

2.  Who  was  Captain  John  Smith  and  how  did  Pocahon¬ 
tas  save  his  life? 

3.  Were  the  Pilgrims  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States? 

4.  How  did  Pennsylvania  get  its  name? 

5.  What  was  the  importance  of  Bacon’s  Rebellion? 

Did  it  have  any  connection  with  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution? 

6.  What  was  a  Puritan?  Were  they  the  same  sort  of 
people  whom  we  call  “Puritans”  today? 

7.  Who  were  the  Salem  witches? 

8.  Does  Roger  Williams  deserve  a  place  in  your  his¬ 
tory?  Why? 

9.  On  what  occasion  did  Peter  Stuyvesant  say  that 
he  “would  rather  be  carried  out  dead  than  surren¬ 
der”?  What  actually  happened? 

10.  Would  you  like  to  have  known  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather?  Why? 

11.  Was  the  Boston  Massacre  really  a  massacre? 

12.  Samuel  Adams  remarked,  “What  a  glorious  morn¬ 
ing  is  this!”  Why  did  he  make  this  remark?  Was 
he  right? 
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Baron  Lahontan  comments  on  the  site  of  Quebec 


Dated  at  Quebec,  May  15,  1684. 

Quebec  is  the  Metropolitan  of  New -France,  being  almost  a  League 
in  Circumference;  It  lies  in  the  Latitude  of  47  Degrees,  and  12  Minutes. 

The  Longitude  of  this  place  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  several  other 
Countries,  with  the  leave  of  the  Geographers,  that  reckon  you  up  1200 
Leagues  from  Rochel  to  Quebec,  without  taking  the  pains  to  measure  the 
Course:  However,  I  am  sure  that  it  lies  but  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
France,  for  the  Ships  that  are  bound  hither;  For  their  passage  commonly 
lasts  for  two  Months  and  a  half,  whereas  the  homeward  bound  Ships  may 
in  30  or  40  days  sailing,  easily  make  the  Belle  Isle,  which  is  the  surest 
and  most  usual  Land,  that  a  Ship  makes  upon  a  long  Voyage.  The  rea- 
1 1  Lahontan,  op.  c it.,  voi.  l,  pp.  son  °f  this  difference,  is,  that  the  Winds  are  Easterly  for  100  days  ofthe 
39-40.  year,  and  Westerly  for  260.  1 1 


1.  How  accurate  is  Lahontan’s  statement  of  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Quebec? 

2.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Quebec? 

3.  Give  reasons  why  you  agree  or  disagree  with  La¬ 
hontan’s  view  that  Quebec  “lies  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  France.”  What  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  quarrel  between  England  and  France  for 
control  of  North  America. 

“Facing  the  future  after  1713”  A  review  exercise 

1.  On  a  sketch  or  outline  map  of  North  America,  show: 

(a)  the  areas  which  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Europeans  by  1713; 

(b)  the  areas  settled  by  Spain,  England,  and 
France; 

(c)  the  areas  claimed  by  Spain,  England,  and 
France. 

2.  Compare  your  map  to  the  one  made  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  Two.  How  much  progress  in  “unrolling 
the  map”  was  made  between  1549  and  1713? 

3.  Summarize,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  contrioution 
made  toward  “unrolling  the  map”  by  each  explor¬ 
er  studied  in  this  chapter. 


4.  Why  were  the  Dutch  “out  of  the  race”  in  North 
America? 

5.  Will  the  continent  hold  both  French  and  English? 

6.  Prepare  a  time-line  to  show  the  major  events  be¬ 
tween  1541  and  1713. 

Discussion  topics 

1.  Make  “hunch”  predictions  as  to  the  areas  in 
North  America  where  England  and  France  will 
clash  after  1713. 

2.  As  you  did  at  the  close  of  Chapter  Two,  discuss 
the  documents  studied  in  this  chapter. 

Historical  charades:  A  review  game 

An  interesting  method  for  reviewing  work  is  to  play 
“historical  charades.”  Each  row,  group,  table,  or 
team  in  your  class  should  pick  a  person  or  event  that 
you  have  discussed  so  far  this  year.  When  you  have 
selected  your  topic,  prepare  a  short,  silent  play  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  man  or  event.  Act  this  out  for 
the  rest  of  your  class.  Which  team  gave  the  best  plays? 
Which  team  made  the  most  correct  guesses? 
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Ambitions  at  Work  (1720-1763) 


Setting  the  stage  for  the  final  struggle, 

1713  -  1756 

V/ho  had  ambitions  in  North  America? 

1.  List  France’s  ambitions  in  North  America. 

2.  Summarize  the  steps  taken  by  France  to  carry  out 
each  of  her  ambitions. 

3.  List  Great  Britain’s  ambitions  in  North  America. 

4.  Summarize  the  steps  taken  by  Britain  to  carry  out 
each  of  her  ambitions. 

5.  In  which  areas  did  British  and  French  ambitions 
over-lap? 

6.  Britain  and  France  clashed  over  their  ambitions 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  the  Ohio  country.  In  each 
case,  what  happened? 

7.  Why  did  Holland  and  Spain  have  no  further  ambi¬ 
tions  in  North  America? 

8.  Appoint  a  committee  to: 

(a)  map  the  location  of  all  French  and  English 
forts  in  the  interior  of  North  America; 

(b)  discover  and  explain  the  reason  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  each  fort. 

Have  the  committee  report  its  findings  to  the 
class.  How  did  each  fort  further  either  French 
or  British  ambitions? 

V/hich  side  had  the  better  chance? 

1.  Using  the  following  form,  draw  up  a  “balance 
sheet”  of  French  and  British  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  at  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

France  Britain 


2.  Outline,  in  a  sentence  for  each,  the  British  and 
French  plans  for  victory  in  the  Seven  Years’ War. 

Discussion  topic 

Is  British  victory  in  the  war  inevitable?  Why  do  you 
think  so?  Suggest  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  French,  might  have  won  the  war  for 


I  Strengths 
1 1  Weaknesses 


I  Strengths 
1 1  Weaknesses 
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them.  After  you  have  studied  the  war,  return  to  this 
last  question  to  find  out  if  you  still  think  your  plan 
was  a  good  one. 

Summary 

Give  reasons  why  the  following  statements  are  true 
or  false. 

1.  The  fortress  of  Louisbourg  was  essential  to  the 
defence  of  New  France. 

2.  The  fortress  of  Louisbourg  was  not  a  threat  to  the 
English  colonies. 

3.  The  French  forts  stretching  from  Fort  Frontenac  to 
New  Orleans  were  constructed  in  order  to  keep  the 
English  out  of  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Appala¬ 
chians. 

4.  It  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies  that  these  forts  be  destroyed  and  the  French 


driven  out  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  sy¬ 
stems. 

5.  The  English  were  justified  in  expelling  the  Aca- 
dians  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  British  plan  begins  to  work 

Clearing  the  way  for  a  great  battle 

1.  What  events  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  on  the  Great 
Lakes  narrowed  the  war  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Val¬ 
ley? 

2.  What  French  fortress  had  to  be  captured  before  the 
British  could  attack  Quebec?  Why  was  this  neces¬ 
sary? 

3.  When  was  this  fortress  captured?  Who  led  the 
British  troops? 


The  outcome  still  in  doubt 

General  James  Wolfe  described,  in  a  letter  to  William  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  his  efforts  during  the  summer  of  1759  to  capture  Quebec. 

What  did  Wolfe  think  were  his  chances  of  success? 

Head  quarters  at  Montmorenci,  in  the  river  St.  Lau¬ 
rence,  Sept.  2.  1759. 

SIR, 

(1)  I  wish  I  could,  upon  this  occasion,  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  you 
a  more  favorable  account  of  the  progress  of  his  majesty’s  arms;  but  the 
obstacles  we  have  met  with,  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  are  much 
greater  than  we  had  reason  to  expect,  or  could  foresee;  not  so  much  from 
the  number  of  the  enemy,  (though  superior  to  us)  as  from  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  which  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  seems  wisely  to 
depend  upon. 

(2)  When  I  learned  that  succors  of  all  kinds  had  been  thrown  into  Quebec; 
that  five  battalions  of  regular  troops,  compleated  from  the  best  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country,  some  of  the  troops  of  the  colony,  and  every  Cana¬ 
dian  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  besides  several  nations  of  savages,  had 
taken  the  field  in  a  very  advantageous  situation;  I  could  not  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  I  should  be  able  to  reduce  the  place.  I  sought  however  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  attack  their  army,  knowing  well,  that  with  these  troops  I  was 
able  to  fight,  and  that  a  victory  might  disperse  them. 

(3)  We  found  them  encamped  along  the  shore  of  Beauport,  from  the  river 
St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  intrenched  in  every  acces¬ 
sible  part.  The  27th  of  June  we  landed  upon  theisleof  Orleans;  but  re¬ 
ceiving  a  message  from  the  admiral,  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that 
the  enemy  had  artillery,  and  a  force  upon  the  point  of  Levi,  I  detached 
Brigadier  Monckton  with  four  battalions  to  drive  them  from  thence.  He 
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passed  the  river  the  29th  at  night,  and  marched  the  next  day  to  the  point; 
he  obliged  the  enemy’s  irregulars  to  retire,  and  possessed  himself  of  that 
post:  the  advanced  parties  upon  this  occasion  had  two  or  three  skirmish¬ 
es  with  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  with  little  loss  on  either  side. 

(4)  Colonel  Carleton  marched  with  a  detachment  to  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  isle  of  Orleans,  from  whence  our  operations  were  likely  to  begin. 

(5)  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  possess  these  two  points,  and  fortify 
them,  because,  from  either  one  or  the  other,  the  enemy  might  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  ship  to  lie  in  the  bason  ofQuebec,  or  even  within  two 
miles  of  it. 

(6)  Batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  were  erected  with  great  dispatch  on 
the  pointof  Levi,  to  bombard  the  town  and  magazines,  and  to  injure  the 
works  and  batteries  ....  The  effect  of  this  artillery  had  been  so  great, 
(though  across  the  river)  that  the  upper  town  is  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  lower  town  entirely  destroyed. 

(7)  The  works  for  the  security  of  our  hospitals  and  stores  on  the  isle  of 
Orleans,  being  finished,  on  the  9th  of  July  at  night,  we  passed  the  N. 
channel,  and  incamped  near  the  enemy’s  left,  the  river  Montmorenci  be¬ 
tween  us  Qand  the  French]  .... 

(8)  In  reconnoitring  the  river  Montmorenci,  we  found  it  fordable  at  a  place 
about  three  miles  up;  but  the  opposite  bank  was  intrenched,  and  so  steep 
and  woody,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  a  passage  there.  The 
escort  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  were  as  often  repulsed; 
but  in  these  rencounters  we  had  forty  (officers  and  men)  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed. 

(9)  The  18th  of  July,  two  men  of  war,  two  armed  sloops,  and  two  trans¬ 
ports,  with  some  troops  on  board,  passed  by  the  town  without  any  loss, 
and  got  into  the  upper  river.  This  enabled  me  to  reconnoitre  the  country 
above,  where  I  found  the  same  attention  on  the  enemy’s  side,  and  great 
difficulties  on  ours,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  Ob¬ 
stacles  to  our  communication  with  the  fleet.  But  what  I  feared  most, 
was,  that  if  we  should  land  between  the  town  and  the  river  Cape  Rouge, 
the  body  first  landed  could  not  be  reinforced  before  they  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy’s  whole  army. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I  thought  once  of  attempting 
it. .  .  about  three  miles  above  the  town;  but  perceiving  that  the  enemy 
were  jealous  of  the  design,  were  preparing  against  it,  and  had  actually 
brought  artillery  and  a  mortar,  (which,  being  so  near  to  Quebec,  they 
could  increase  as  they  pleased)  to  play  upon  the  shipping:  and  as  it 
must  have  been  many  hours  before  we  could  attack  them,  (even  suppos¬ 
ing  a  favorable  night  for  the  boats  to  pass  by  the  town  unhurt)  it  seemed 
so  hazardous  that  I  thought  it  best  to  desist.  .. . 

(11)  After  this  business,  I  came  back  to  Montmorenci,  where  1  found  that 
Brigadier  Townshend  had,  by  a  superior  fire,  prevented  the  French  from 
erecting  a  battery  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  from  whence  they  intended  to 
cannonade  our  camp.  I  was  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  which 
presented  itself,  of  attacking  the  enemy,  though  posted  to  great  advan- 
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tage,  and  every  where  prepared  to  receive  us. 

(12)  As  the  men  of  war  cannot  (for  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water) 
come  near  enough  to  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  to  annoy  them  in  the 
least,  the  admiral  had  prepared  two  transports  (drawing  but  little  water) 
which  upon  occasion  could  be  run  a-ground,  to  favor  a  descent.  . . . 

(13)  Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  an  engagement.  The  31st 
of  July  in  the  forenoon,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  filled  with  grena¬ 
diers,  and  a  part  of  General  Monckton’s  brigade  from  the  point  of  Levi: 
the  two  brigades  under  the  brigadiers  Townshend  and  Murray,  were  order¬ 
ed  to  be  in  readiness  to  pass  the  ford,  when  it  should  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  .... 

(14)  At  a  proper  time  of  the  tide,  the  signal  was  made,  but  in  rowing  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  many  of  the  boats  grounded  upon  a  ledge,  that  runs  off 
a  considerable  distance.  This  accident  put  us  into  some  disorder,  lost 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  obliged  me  to  send  an  officer  to  stop  Brigadier 
Townshend’s  march,  whom  I  then  observed  to  be  in  motion.  While  the 
seamen  were  getting  the  boats  off,  the  enemy  fired  a  number  of  shells 
and  shot,  but  did  no  considerable  damage.  As  soon  as  this  disorder 
could  be  set  a  little  to  rights,  and  the  boats  were  ranged  in  a  proper 
manner,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  went  in  with  me  to  find  a  better 
place  to  land:  we  took  one  flat  bottomed  boat  with  us  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  found  a  fit  part  of  the  shore,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  disembark,  thinking  it  not  yet  too  late  for  the  attempt. 

(15)  The  thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  200  of  the  second  royal 
American  battalion,  got  first  on  shore.  The  grenadiers  were  ordered  to 
form  themselves  into  four  distinct  bodies,  and  to  begin  the  attack,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Brigadier  Monckton’s  corps  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  passed 
the  ford,  and  were  at  hand  to  assist.  But  whether  from  the  noise  and 
hurry  at  landing,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  grenadiers,  instead  of 
forming  themselves  as  they  were  directed,  ran  on  impetuously  towards 
the  enemy’s  intrenchments  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion,  without 
waiting  for  the  corps  which  were  to  sustain  them,  and  join  inthe  attack. 
Brigadier  Monckton  was  not  landed,  and  Brigadier  Townshend  was  at  a 
considerable  distance,  tho’  upon  his  march  to  join  us,  in  very  great  or¬ 
der.  The  grenadiers  were  checked  by  the  enemy’s  first  fire,  and  obliged 
to  shelter  themselves  in  or  about  the  redoubt,  which  the  French  abanr 
doned  upon  their  approach.  In  this  situation  they  continued  for  some 
time,  unable  to  form  under  so  hot  a  fire,  and  having  many  gallant  officers 
wounded,  who  (careless  of  their  persons)  had  been  solely  intent  upon 
their  duty.  I  saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  calling  them  off,  that  they 
might  form  themselves  under  Brigadier  Monckton’s  corps,  which  was  now 
landed,  and  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  in  extreme  good  order. 

(16)  By  this  new  accident,  and  this  second  delay,  it  was  near  night,  a 
sudden  storm  came  on,  and  the  tide  began  to  make;  so  that  I  thought  it 
most  adviseable,  not  to  persevere  in  so  difficult  an  attack.  . .  . 

(17)  The  Enemy  have  been  fortifying  ever  since  with  Care,  so  as  to  make 
a  second  Attempt  still  more  dangerous. 
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(18)  Immediately  after  this  check,  I  sent  Brigadier  Murray  above  the 
town  with  1200  men  .... 

(19)  The  admiral’s  dispatches  and  mine  would  have  gone  eight  or  ten  days 
sooner,  if  I  had  not  been  prevented  from  writing  by  a  fever.  I  found  my¬ 
self  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  general  officers  to 
consult  together  for  the  public  utility.  They  were  all  of opinion,  that, 

(as  more  ships  and  provisions  have  now  got  above  the  town)  they  should 
try,  by  conveying  up  a  corps  of  4  or  5000  men,  (which  is  nearly  the 
whole  strength  of  the  army,  after  die  points  of  Levi  and  Orleans  are  left 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence)  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  present  situa¬ 
tion,  and  bring  them  to  an  action.  I  have  acquiesced  in  their  proposal, 
and  we  are  preparing  to  put  it  into  execution. 

(20)  The  admiral  and  I  have  examined  the  town,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
assault:  but,  after  consulting  with  the  chief  engineer,  who  is  well  ac- 
quanted  with  the  interior  parts  of  it,  and,  after  viewing  it  with  the  utmost 
attention,  we  found,  that  though  the  batteries  of  the  lower  town  might  be 
easily  silenced  by  the  men  of  war,  yet  the  business  of  an  assault  would 
be  little  advanced  by  that,  since  the  few  passages  that  lead  from  the  low¬ 
er  to  the  upper  town,  are  carefully  intrenched;  and  the  upper  batteries 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  ships,  which  must  receive  considerable  dam¬ 
age  from  them,  and  from  the  mortars.  The  admiral  would  readily  join  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  measure  for  the  public  service;  but  I  could  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  him  an  undertaking  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  and  promising  so 
little  success. 

(21)  At  my  first  coming  into  the  Country,  I  used  all  the  means  in  my 
Power  to  engage  the  Canadians  to  lay  down  their  Arms,  by  offer  of  such 
Protection  &  Security  for  themselves,  their  Property  &  Religion,  as  was 
consistent  with  the  Known  Mildness  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  I 
found  that  good  Treatment  had  not  the  desired  Effect,  so  that  of  late,  I 
have  changed  my  Measures  &  laid  waste  the  Country,  partly  to  engage 
the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  to  try  the  Event  of  a  Battle  to  prevent  the  Ra¬ 
vage,  And  partly  in  Return  for  many  Insults  offer’d  to  our  People  by  the 
Canadians,  As  well  as  the  frequent  Inhumanity’s  exercised  upon  our  own 
Frontiers  —  It  was  necessary  also  to  have  some  Prisoners  as  Hostages 
for  their  good  Behavior  to  our  People  in  their  hands,  whom  I  had  reason 
to  think  they  did  not  use  very  well.  Major  Dal  ling  surprised  the  Guard 
of  a  Village  &  brought  in  about  380  Prisoners,  which  I  keep,  not  propos¬ 
ing  any  Exchange  till  the  end  of  the  Campaign. 

(22)  In  case  of  a  Disappointment,  I  intended  to  fortify  Coudres,[Isle  aux 
Coudres]  &  leave  3000  men  for  the  Defence  of  it;  But  it  was  too  late  in 
the  Season,  to  collect  Materials  sufficient  for  covering  so  large  a  Body. 

(23)  To  the  uncommon  strength  of  the  country,  the  enemy  have  added, 

(for  the  defence  of  the  river)  a  great  number  of  floating  batteries  and 
boats.  By  the  vigilance  of  these,  and  the  Indians  round  our  different 
posts,  it  has  been  impossible  to  execute  any  thing  by  surprize.  We 
have  had  almost  daily  skirmishes  with  these  savages,  in  which  they 
are  generally  defeated,  but  not  without  loss  on  our  side. 
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1  Quoted  in  C. P.  Stacey,  Quebec, 
1759:  The  Seige  and  the  Bat¬ 
tle  (Toronto:  Macmillan,  1959), 
pp.  184-191. 


(24)  By  the  list  of  disabled  officers  (many  of  whom  are  of  rank)  you 
may  perceive.  Sir,  that  the  army  is  much  weakened.  By  the  nature 
of  the  river,  the  most  formidable  part  of  this  armament  is  deprived 
of  the  power  of  acting,  yet  we  have  almost  the  whole  force  of  Canada 
to  oppose.  In  this  situation,  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties, 
that  I  own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great 
Britain,  I  know,  require  the  most  vigorous  measures;  but  then  the 
courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men,  should  be  exerted  only,  where 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favorable  event.  However,  you  may  be  as¬ 
sured,  Sir,  that  the  small  part  of  the  campaign  which  remains  shall 
be  employed  (as  far  as  I  am  able)  for  the  honor  of  his  majesty,  and 
the  interestof  the  nation,  in  which  I  am  sure  of  being  well  seconded 
by  the  admiral,  and  by  the  generals.  Happy  if  our  efforts  here  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  majesty’s  arms  in  any  other  parts 
of  America.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Jam:  Wolfe *  1 


An  exercise 

1.  Using  the  map  on  page  44  as  a  guide,  sketch  an 
outline  map  of  the  Quebec  area.  On  the  map  show: 

(a)  the  French  defences  (paragraph  three); 

(b)  the  British  camps  (paragraphs  three,  four,  and 
six); 

(c)  the  location  of  the  British  batteries  (paragraphs 
five  and  six); 

(d)  the  site  of  the  British  attack  on  July  31st  (par¬ 
agraphs  twelve  to  sixteen); 

(e)  the  location  of  the  British  ships  and  men  (par¬ 
agraphs  nine  to  eighteen) 

2.  Give  two  reasons  why,  in  not  fortifying  Father 
Point  and  Point  Levis,  the  French  made  a  major 


error  in  planning  the  defence  of  Quebec.  (A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  your  map  will  help  you  to  answer  this 
question.) 

3.  What  difficulties  did  Wolfe  face  in  his  attack  on 
July  31st? 

4.  Why  did  he  decide  to  withdraw? 

Di scussion  topic 

Why  did  Wolfe  order  his  troops  to  “lay  waste”  to  the 
countryside?  AVas  he  right,  for  military  reasons,  in 
taking  this  action?  Why?  Was  he  right,  for  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons,  in  taking  this  action?  What  would 
you  have  done?  How  will  this  action  affect  relations 
between  the  British  and  the  French  after  the  battle? 


The  capture  of  Quebec 

1.  The  battle  was  ably  and  carefully  described  by  Captain  ■ John  Knox.  Does 
he  give  you  the  “feel”  of  the  battle ? 


Thursday,  September  13,  1759. 

Before  daybreak  this  morning,  we  made  a  descent  upon  the  north  shore, 
about  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Sillery;  and  the  light  troops 
were  fortunately,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  carried  lower  down,  between 
us  and  Cape  Diamond.  We  had  in  this  debarkation  thirty  flat-bottomed  boats, 
containing  about  sixteen  hundred  men.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the 
enemy,  who,  from  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  did  not  suspect,  and  con- 
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sequently  were  not  prepared  against,  so  bold  an  attempt.  The  chain  of  cen- 
tries,  which  they  had  posted  along  the  summit  of  the  heights,  galled  us  a 
little,  and  picked  off  several  men,  and  some  officers  before  our  light  infantry 
got  up  to  dislodge  them.  This  grand  enterprise  was  conducted  and  executed 
with  great  good  order  and  discretion;  as  fast  as  we  landed,  the  boats  put  off 
for  re-inforcements,  and  the  troops  formed  with  much  regularity.  The  General, 
with  Brigadiers  Monckton  and  Murray,  was  ashore  with  the  first  division.  We 
lost  no  time  here,  but  clambered  up  one  of  the  steepest  precipices  that  can  be 
conceived,  being  almost  a  perpendicular,  and  of  an  incredible  height.  As  soon 
as  we  gained  the  summit  all  was  quiet,  and  not  a  shot  was  heard,  owing  to  the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  light  infantry  under  Colonel  Howe.  It  was  by  this 
time  clear  daylight.  Here  we  formed  again,  the  river  and  the  south  country  in 
our  rear,  our  right  extending  to  the  town,  our  left  to  Sillery,  and  halted  a  few 
minutes ....  We  then  faced  to  the  right,  and  marched  toward  the  town  by  files 
till  we  came  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham;  an  even  piece  of  ground  which  Mr. 

Wolfe  had  made  choice  of,  while  we  stood  forming  upon  the  hill.  Weather  show¬ 
ery;  about  six  o’clock  the  enemy  first  made  their  appearance  upon  the  heights 
between  us  and  the  town;  whereupon  we  halted  and  wheeled  to  the  right,  there¬ 
by  forming  the  line  of  battle  .... 

The  enemy  had  now  likewise  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  got  some 
cannon  to  play  on  us,  with  round  and  canister  shot;  but  what  galled  us  most 
was  a  body  of  Indians  and  other  marksmen  they  had  concealed  in  the  corn 
opposite  to  the  front  of  our  right  wing,  and  a  coppice  that  stood  opposite  to 
our  centre,  inclining  toward  our  left.  But  Colonel  Hale,  by  Brigadier  Monck- 
ton’s  orders,  advanced  some  platoons  alternately,  from  the  forty-seventh  regi¬ 
ment,  which  after  a  few  rounds  obliged  these  skulkers  to  retire.  We  were  now 
ordered  to  lie  down,  and  remained  some  time  in  this  position.  About  eight 
o’clock  we  had  two  pieces  of  short  brass  six-pounders  playing  on  the  enemy, 
which  threw  them  into  some  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  alter  their  dispos¬ 
ition;  and  Montcalm  formed  them  into  three  large  columns.  About  nine  the 
two  armies  moved  a  little  nearer  each  other.  The  light  cavalry  made  a  faint 
attempt  upon  our  parties  at  the  battery  of  Sillery,  but  were  soon  beat  off;  and 
Monsieur  de  Bougainville,  with  his  troops  from  Cape  Rouge,  came  down  to 
attack  the  flank  of  our  second  line,  hoping  to  penetrate  there.  But  by  a 
masterly  disposition  of  Brigadier  Townshend,  they  were  forced  to  desist;  and 
the  third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans  was  then  detached  to  the  first  ground 
we  had  formed  on  after  we  gained  the  heights,  to  preserve  the  communication 
with  the  beach  and  our  boats.  About  ten  o’clock  the  enemy  began  to  advance 
briskly  in  three  columns,  with  loud  shouts  and  recovered  arms,  two  of  them 
inclining  to  the  left  of  our  army,  and  the  third  towards  our  right,  firing  obli¬ 
quely  at  the  two  extremities  of  our  line,  from  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  —  until  they  came  within  forty  yards;  which  our  troops  withstood  with 
the  greatest  intrepidity  and  firmness,  still  reserving  their  fire  and  paying  the 
strictest  obedience  to  their  officers.  This  uncommon  steadiness,  together 
with  the  havoc  which  the  grape-shot  from  our  field-pieces  made  among  them, 
threw  them  into  somedisorder,  and  was  most  critically  maintained  by  a  well- 
timed,  regular,  and  heavy  discharge  of our  small  arms,  such  as  they  could  no 
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“A  View  of  the  Landing  Place  above  the  Town  of  Quebec.  ”  by  H.  Smyth. 
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2  John  Knox,  An  Hi  storical  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Campaigns  in  North 
America  (Toronto:  The  Cham¬ 
plain  Society,  1914),  vol.  2, 
pp.  94-  103. 


longer  oppose.  Hereupon  they  gave  way,  and  fled  with  precipitation,  so  that, 
by  the  time  the  cloud  of  smoke  was  vanished  our  men  were  again  loaded  and, 
profiting  by  the  advantage  we  had  over  them,  pursued  them  almost  to  the 
gates  of  the  town  and  the  bridge  over  the  little  river,  redoubling  our  fire  with 
great  eagerness,  making  many  Officers  and  men  prisoners .... 

Our  joy  at  this  success  is  inexpressibly  damped  by  the  loss  we  sustain¬ 
ed  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  which  this  or  any  other  age  can  boast  of — 
GENERAL  JAMES  WOLFE,  who  received  his  mortal  wound,  as  he  was  exert¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  .... 

The  Officers  who  are  prisoners  say,  that  Quebec  will  surrender  in  a  few 
days:  some  deserters,  who  came  out  to  us  in  the  evening,  agree  in  that  opi¬ 
nion,  and  inform  us,  that  the  Sieur  de  Montcalm  is  dying,  in  great  agony,  of  a 
wound  he  received  today  in  their  retreat . . . .  ^ 


2.  The  battle  is  also  described  in  this  sketch  made  by  Captain  Hervey  Smyth, 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Wolfe.  Unlike  others  you  have  studied,  Captain 
Smyth’s  picture  shows  the  events  of  the  day  as  all  taking  place  at  once. 
The  ship  on  the  right  is  the  Lowestoff.  How  many  events  described  by 
Captain  Knox  can  you  find  in  the  picture? 
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3.  The  log  book  of  H.M.S.  Lowestoff  describes  the  battle  from  another  point - 
of -view.  What  technical  words  must  you  look  up  in  the  dictionary  before 
you  can  fully  understand  the  log ? 

Thursday,  13th  -  -  Winds,  WNW,  WSW,  NW  by  W. 

The  first  and  middle  parts,  moderate  and  cloudy  wr;  the  latter  fresh 
breezes  and  clear.  At  midnight  weighed  from  hence  and  dropt  down  the  river 
3  armed  sloops  and  one  schooner,  in  company  with  them  several  flatt  bottom 
boats  with  troops  on  board.  V2  past  1  a.m.  came  on  board  Rear-Adml  Holms, 
and  hoisted  his  blew  flag  at  ye  mizen  top  mast  head.  3  weighed  and  dropt 
down  ye  river,  as  did  ye  Seahorse  and  Squirrel  with  2  transport  catts.  At  6 
the  enemy  fired  several  shot  at  us  from  Point  Sallery;  do  was  killed  John 
Memy,  seaman.  At  7  anchored  with  ye  best  bower  in  9  fathom  lowe  water, 
fine  sandy  bottom;  veard  to  2/3rds  of  a  cable;  Point  Dimond  NE,  Point  Live 
NE  VfcE,  Point  Sallery  NW  b  W,  dists  of  the  north  shore  V2  a  mile;  do  landed 
all  ye  troops  on  ye  north  shore.  At  10  our  troops  began  a  general  action 
with  the  French.  V2  past  10  was  brought  on  board  General  Moncton  wounded 
and  several  officers.  At  11  was  brought  on  board  ye  corps  of  General  Wolf; 
do  all  the  boats  employd  bringing  off  ye  wounded  men  and  French  prisoners. 


^William  Wood  (ed.),  The  Logs 
of  the  Conquest  of  Canada 
(Toronto:  The  Champlain  Socie¬ 
ty,  1909),  p.  242. 


Summary 

1.  Can  you  re-construct  the  battle?  With  the  help  of 
Captain  Knox,  Captain  Smyth,  the  Lowestoff’s  log 
and  your  textbook,  individually,  in  groups,  or  as  a 
class: 

(a)  Prepare  a  timetable  of  the  events  of  Thursday, 

13  September,  1759. 

(b)  Prepare  a  sketch  map  to  show  the  events  of  the 
day.- 

2.  Your  textbook  explains  what  historians  who  have 
studied  all  the  documents  of  the  battle  think  actual¬ 
ly  happened  on  13  September,  1759.  Note  any  er¬ 
rors  in  the  documents  and  pictures  you  have  stud¬ 
ied.  How  might  these  errors  have  been  made? 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  documents  and  your  textbook, 
prepare  a  short  character  sketch,  showing  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  of  either  Montcalm  or 
Wolfe.  Which  was  the  better  general?  Why? 

4.  After  Quebec  had  been  captured,  France  still  had 
one  strong  position  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
Where  was  it  and  what  happened  to  it? 

5.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  newspaper  reporter  “cover¬ 
ing”  the  battle  of  Quebec.  Write  an  account  of  the 
battle  for  your  newspaper.  What  “headline”  will 
you  use  over  your  story? 


Discussion  topic 

“By  winning  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Great  Britain 
could  end  forever  the  French  menace  to  its  terri¬ 
tories  in  North  America.  Even  if  she  had  won  the 
war,  France  could  not  end  the  British  threat  to  her 
American  territories.”  Is  this  statement  completely 
true  or  completely  false?  What  parts  of  it  are  true 
or  false?  Why? 

“Second  Mile”  work  on  the  Seven  Years’  War 

Either  individually  or  in  small  groups,  prepare  and 
present  reports  on  one  or  more  of  these  topics  to  your 
class.  In  order  to  help  you  in  your  preparation,  some 
questions  are  given  which  should  be  answered  in  each 
report. 

1.  The  Acadians.  When  had  they  come  to  Nova  Scotia? 
Why  were  they  forced  to  leave  Nova  Scotia?  Was 
Great  Britain  justified  in  taking  this  action?  What 
happened  to  the  Acadians  after  they  left  Nova 
Scotia?  Is  Evangeline  a  true  story? 

2.  Louisbourg.  When  was  it  built?  What  did  the  for¬ 
tress  look  like?  How  and  when  was  it  captured  for 
the  first  time  by  the  British?  Why  was  it  returned 
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to  France?  How  was  it  captured  the  second  time? 
What  is  happening  to  it  now? 

3.  Halifax.  When  was  the  city  established?  Why  was 
it  established?  Why  was  its  particular  site  select¬ 
ed?  In  the  Seven  Years’  War  did  it  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  established?  When  has  it 
since  served  this  same  purpose? 

4.  The  attack  on  Fort  Dusquesne.  Why  was  the  fort 
established?  Why  did  the  American  colonists  want 
it  removed?  What  part  did  Daniel  Boone  play  in  the 
attack?  What  part  did  General  Braddock  play  in  the 
attack?  What  part  did  George  Washington  play  in 
the  attack?  Why  did  the  campaign  fail?  What 
eventually  happened  to  Fort  Dusquesne? 

5.  The  battle  for  Montreal.  Who  led  the  French  forces? 
Who  led  the  British  forces?  How  did  the  French 
forces  in  Montreal  endanger  the  British  victory  at 
Quebec?  How  was  Montreal  captured? 

6.  The  French  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
What  was  it  called?  Why?  Who  suggested  its  es¬ 
tablishment?  Why  did  the  first  attempt  at  estab¬ 
lishing  it  fail?  What  was  its  most  important  city? 
What  happened  to  it  after  the  Seven  Years’  War? 

How  did  it  become  part  of  the  United  States?  Do 
any  descendants  of  the  French  colonists  still  live 
there  today? 


Misunderstandings 
Who  mi sunderstood  whom? 

When  you  hear  of  misunderstandings  between  people 
you  usually  ask  three  questions: 

1.  Who  misunderstood  whom? 

2.  How  did  the  misunderstanding  come  about? 

3.  What  results  did  the  misunderstanding  have? 
These  questions  can  also  be  asked  about  historical 
misunderstandings.  You  can  now  ask  questions  of 
your  textbook  about  each  of  these  misunderstandings. 
The  first  one  is  outlined  for  you. 

A.  The  British  misunderstand  the  Indians. 

1.  In  what  ways  did  the  British  misunderstand 
the  Indians? 

2.  How  did  the  misunderstandings  come  about? 

3.  What  results  did  the  misunderstandings  have? 

Discussion  topic 

Which  of  these  misunderstandings  was  avoidable? 
How  would  you  have  acted  to  avoid  each?  Which  of 
these  misunderstandings  were  inevitable?  Why? 


Life  in  Quebec  after  the  Conquest 
It  pays  to  advertise! 

Newspaper  advertisements  help  us  to  understand  how  people  in  Canada  lived 
during  the  early  years  of  English  rule.  Would  you  have  answered  any  of  these 
advertisements?  Discuss. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette,  26  July,  1764, 

Montreal,  July  19th,  1764. 

Run-Away  from  the  Subscriber,  last  Sunday  morning,  an  Indented  Servant 
Girl,  a  High-Dutcher,  named  Catherine  Elizabeth  Renoe,  about  20  years  of 
Age,  sworthy  Complexion,  short  Stature,  inclined  to  Fat,  speaks  good  Eng¬ 
lish  and  a  little  French;  Had  on  when  she  went  away,  a  short  gown,  either 
red  and  white  or  blue  and  white  striped,  black  or  light  colored  quilted  Pet¬ 
ticoat,  and  Check  Apron.  Whoever  secures  her,  so  that  her  master  may  have 
her  again,  shall  receive  Twenty  Shillings  Reward,  if  taken  on  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  or  Forty  Shillings  if  taken  any  where  else.  Currency,  and  all  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  paid  by 
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James  Crofton, 

Living  in  the  Market-place. 


All  Masters  of  Vessels  and  others,  are  hereby  forbid  to  harbor  or  secret 
her,  as  they  shall  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette,  20  August,  1767, 

And  on  the  first  of  September  next  will  be  sold,  at  Mr.  Tichbourne’s, 
some  Negroes,  of  both  sexes,  chair  saddle  and  workhorses,  with  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  etc. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette,  6  November,  1783, 

TO  BE  SOLD 

A  NEGRO  WENCH  about  18  years  of  age,  who  came  lately  from  New  York 
with  the  Loyalists. -- She  has  had  the  Small-Pox --The  Wench  has  a  good 
character  and  is  exposed  to  sale  only  from  the  owner  having  no  use  for  her 
at  present. 

Likewise  will  be  disposed  of  a  handsome  Bay  MARE. 

From  the  Quebec  Gazette,  21  October,  1779, 

WANTED,  an  apprentice  for  seven  years, 

A  youth  of  13  or  14  years  of  Age,  born  of  honest  Parents,  able 
to  Read  and  write;  tractable  and  good  temper’d  (not  sulky)  of  hon- 


“A  view  of  the  City  of  Quebec  with  the  Citadel” 


from  a  water-color  by  J.  Peachey. 
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est  inclinations  and  an  active  spirit;  such  a  one,  by  his  Parents 
consent,  applying  to  PETER  MILLS,  will  be  furnished  Bed,  Board, 
Clothing,  Washing  and  Lodging  befitting  an  Apprentice,  and  be 
instructed  in  the  Duties  and  Business  of  a  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Store. 


4  All  these  advertisements  quoted 
from  H.  A.  Innis,  Select  Docu¬ 
ments  in  Canadian  Economic 
History  (Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1929),  pp.  466- 
471. 


From  the  Quebec  Gazette,  17  February,  1780, 
Wanted  to  be  employed  at  Niagara, 

1  Wheel-wright, 

1  Blacksmith, 

1  Sawyer, 

6  Laboring  Men  that  understand  driving  Ox  or  Horse  Teams,  1  Cooper, 
if  he  can  write  a  tolerable  Hand  may  have  good  encouragement.  4' 


Can  you  ask  the  questions  now? 

Have  you  sometimes  felt  that  you  could  ask  better 
questions  of  the  documents  than  the  ones  asked  in 
this  book?  If  you  have,  here  is  your  chance  to  prove 
it.  Individually,  or  as  a  class,  make  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussion  topics  for  this  collection  of  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Some  of  the  exercises  on  documents 
you  have  already  studied  will  help  you  to  prepare 
your  own  questions. 

Which  question  provoked  the  most  discussion? 
Which  question  made  you  dig  the  deepest  to  find  the 
answer? 

Does  the  picture  add  to  your  knowledge? 

This  sketch  shows  Quebec  as  it  appeared  some  years 
after  the  Conquest.  Prepare  a  picture  study  for  this 
sketch.  What  does  it  tell  you  about  the  life  of  the 
habitant?  Has  his  life  been  changed  by  a  change  of 
rulers?  What  does  it  tell  you  about  the  city  of  Que¬ 
bec?  Does  it  show  any  effects  of  the  battle? 

“Second  mile’’  work  on  “Misunderstandings’’ 

Either  individually  or  in  small  groups,  prepare  and 
present  reports  to  your  class  on  one  or  more  of  these 
topics.  In  order  to  help  you  in  your  preparation,  some 
questions  are  given  which  should  be  answered  in  your 
reports. 

1.  Pontiac.  Who  was  he?  What  were  his  victories? 
How  did  he  win  each?  How  was  he  finally  defeat¬ 


ed?  Was  he  justified  in  attacking  the  British?  Why? 
What  eventually  happened  to  him? 

2.  General  James  Murray.  How  did  he  become  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada?  How  was  he  qualified  forthejob? 
How  was  he  regarded  by  the  habitants?  Why?  Why 
was  he  recalled?  Was  the  British  government  cor¬ 
rect  in  its  decision  to  recall  him?  Was  he  a  good 
governor?  Why? 

3.  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Why  was  he  selected  governor 

of  Quebec?  How  was  he  regarded  by  the  habitants? 
What  was  his  attitude  to  the  Quebec  Act?  What 
service  did  he  give  to  Canada  in  the  Revolutionary 
War?  Was  he  a  good  governor?  Why? 

4.  The  Quebec  Act.  What  document  did  it  replace? 
Why?  What  did  it  say?  How  was  it  looked  upon  by 
the  habitants?  Why?  By  the  seigneurs?  Why?  By 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  Why?  By  the  English 
settlers  in  Quebec?  Why?  By  the  American  colon¬ 
ists?  Why?  Was  it  a  reasonable  answer  to  a  diffi¬ 
cult  problem?  Why? 

5.  The  Boston  Tea  Party.  How  did  it  get  its  name? 
Why  did  it  take  place?  What  results  did  it  have? 

6.  The  Intolerable  Acts.  How  many  acts  were  there? 
What  did  each  say?  Why  did  the  American  colon¬ 
ists  regard  them  as  intolerable”?  Were  they  in¬ 
tolerable”?  Why?  What  results  did  they  have? 

7.  Paul  Revere.  Who  was  he?  What  contribution  did 
he  make  to  American  independence?  What  results 
did  it  have? 

8.  Ethan  Allan.  Who  was  he?  Why  is  he  famous? 

How  did  he  affect  Canadian  history? 
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A  review  exercise 

1.  On  a  sketch  or  outline  map  of  North  America, 
show  the  areas  of  North  America  held,  after  1763, 
by: 

(a)  Britain, 

(b)  Spain. 

2.  Compare  your  map  to  the  one  made  at  the  end  of 
Chapter. 3.  What  changes  have  taken  place  since 
1713? 

3.  Explain,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  reason  for  each 
change. 

4.  Which  of  the  “misunderstandings”  studied  in  this 
chapter  is  the  most  serious?  Why? 

5.  Summarize  the  important  changes  which  took  place 
in  New  France  from  1608  to  1763. 

6.  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  you  studied  “am¬ 
bitions”  in  North  America.  To  what  extent  was 
each  country  successful  in  realizing  its  ambitions? 

7.  Prepare  a  time-line  to  show  the  major  events  be¬ 
tween  1713  and  1776. 


Discussion  topics 

1.  If  Britain’s  American  colonies  win  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  parts  of  North  America  will  re¬ 
main  under  British  rule? 

2.  Over  what  parts  of  North  America  are  Britain  and 
Spain  likely  to  quarrel? 

3.  What  changes  will  English  rule  make  in  Quebec? 
Will  the  French  language  and  customs  survive? 
Why?  If  he  saw  it  today,  would  Champlain  be 
proud  of  his  creation? 


Suggested  titles  for  reading  enjoyment 

for  chapter  three  and  chapter  four 

Averill,  E.,  Daniel  Boone,  Harper. 

Brill,  E.,  Madeline  Takes  Command,  Whittlesey.  (A 
story  of  Madeline  of  Vercheres.) 

Cather,  W.,  Shadows  on  the  Rock,  Knopf.  (The  period 
of  Laval  and  Erontenac.) 

Cook,  Fred,  The  American  Revolution,  Golden  Press 

Dwight,  A.,  Drums  in  the  Forest,  Brett -Macmillan. 

(Coureurs  des  bois  in  New  France,  1686.) 

Eaton,  S.,  Moccasin  and  Cross,  Copp  Clarke. 

Edwards,  C.  Brooke  Watson  of  Beausejour,  Ryerson. 

Edwards,  C.,  Champlain,  Father  of  New  France,  Abing¬ 
don. 

Edwards,  C.,  Son  of  the  Mohawks:  Pierre  Radisson, 
Ryerson. 

Forbes,  E.,  America’s  Paul  Revere,  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Hayes,  J. ,  A  Land  Divided,  Copp  Clarke.  (A  story 
of  1755  in  Acadia.) 

Hayes,  W.,  Drummer  Boy  for  Montcalm,  Macmillan. 

McSpadden,  J.W.,  Indian  Heroes,  Crowell. 

Miller,  0.,  Raiders  of  the  Mohawk,  Macmillan. 

Morenus,  R.,  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Random 
House. 

Ritchie,  C.  T.  The  First  Canadian:  Champlain, 
Macmillan. 

Schull,  J.,  Battle  for  the  Rock,  Macmillan.  (A  story 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.) 

Swayze,  F.,  Frontenac  and  the  Iroquois,  Macmillan. 

Swayze,  F.,  The  Fighting  Lemoynes,  Ryerson. 

Swayze,  F.,  Tonti  of  the  Iron  Hand,  Ryerson. 

Syme,  R.,  Cortez  of  Mexico,  Morrow. 

Syme,  R. ,  Champlain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Morrow. 

Syme,  R.,  LaSalle  of  the  Mississippi,  Morrow. 
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^The  United  States  Becomes  Our  Neighbor  (1763-1800) 


Misunderstandings  lead  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident . .  . 

One  of  the  most  important  documents  in  the  whole  history  of  man  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  it,  the 
American  colonists  set  out  their  reasons  for  the  break  with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  worth  reading  carefully  in  order  to  note  what  it  says,  and  also  what  it 
does  not  say. 

The  Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that 
among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  goverment,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  ex¬ 
perience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such 
has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is  now  the 
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necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  re¬ 
peated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  world :- 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary 
for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  dis¬ 
tricts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  legislature:  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  state  remaining, 
in  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without,  and 
convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States;  for  that 
purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions 
of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the 
consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to, 
the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to 
our  Constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 
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For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States: 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent: 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of  trail  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our  governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends,  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress,  in 
the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to 
extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  out  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore, 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 
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We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states: 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 


Discussion  topics 

To  modern  readers  the  most  important  paragraph  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  its  second.  After 
you  have  read  this  paragraph  carefully,  your  class 
will  enjoy  discussing  some  of  the  statements  which 
it  contains.  Some  discussion  topics  are: 

1.  Is  it  “self-evident”  that  all  men  are  created  equal? 

2.  Do  all  men  have  “unalienable  rights”?  What  are 
they? 

3.  Are  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness” 
unalienable  rights  of  all  men? 

4.  Do  men  have  other  rights  as  well?  Do  they,  for 
example,  have  the  right  to  a  good  job,  sufficient 
food,  reasonable  clothing,  adequate  housing, etc.? 

5.  Is  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  their  form  of 
government  by  force? 

6.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  with  the  help  of  all  the  ex¬ 
perts  they  employ,  a  government  may  know,  better 
than  the  people  do,  what  is  best  for  a  country?  If 
this  is  so,  do  people  then  have  the  right  to  revolt? 
Make  a  list  of  examples  for  both  sides  of  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

7.  What  connection  is  there  between  education  and 
democratic  government? 

8.  Is  democratic  government  the  rule  of  the  majority? 
You  may,  instead  of  discussing  these  questions 

as  a  class,  prefer  to  divide  up  into  groups  to  pre¬ 
pare  debates,  panel  discussions,  or  oral  reports 
on  them. 

The  American  colonists  state  their  case 

When  you  discuss  or  debate  a  question  do  you  usually 


present  only  your  own  side  of  the  argument?  This  is 
the  natural  and  human  thing  to  do,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  American  colonists  presented  only 
their  side  of  the  story  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  It  is  too  bad  the  British  did  not  publish  a  sim¬ 
ilar  statement  presenting  their  side  of  the  story! 

Since  it  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the 
Declaration  was  written,  we  should  not  have  too  much 
trouble  judging  the  statements  in  the  Declaration  with¬ 
out  being  prejudiced  by  our  own  feelings.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  we  can  judge  the  Declara¬ 
tion  fairly.  Which  method  is  your  class  going  to  fol¬ 
low? 

1.  (a)  As  individuals  or  in  groups  take  the  indivi¬ 
dual  complaints  listed  in  the  Declaration,  begin¬ 
ning  with  paragraph  3,  find  out  to  what  event  or 
events  each  refers,  and  decide  whether  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  justified  or  not. 

(b)  Prepare  a  “declaration”  of  the  British  point 
of  view  on  the  trouble  with  the  American  colonies. 
Which  declaration  makes  the  stronger  case?  Why 
do  you  think  so? 

2.  Answer  the  series  of  questions  below: 

(a)  What  was  the  territorial  quarrel  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  colonies?  Why  did  it  occur? 

(b)  What  was  the  financial  quarrel  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  her  colonies?  Why  did  it  occur? 

(c)  Why  was  the  first  Continental  Congress  of 
1774  called?  Were  the  Americans  justified  in 
calling  it?  Why? 

(d)  What  action  on  the  part  of  Britain  resulted  in 
fighting  breaking  out  between  the  British  and  the 
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Americans?  What  were  the  reasons  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  action?  Were  the  British  justified  in  taking 
this  action? 

(e)  What  was  the  main  decision  of  the  second 
Continental  Congress  of  1775?  Why  was  this  de¬ 
cision  taken?  Were  the  Americans  right  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  decision?  Why? 

(f)  Why  did  the  Americans  decide  to  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  Who  wrote  most  of 
the  document? 

(g)  What  did  the  Congress  feel  were  the  three 
basic  rights  of  all  humans?  (Quote  the  phrase  if 
you  like.) 

(h)  What  did  they  feel  that  the  people  could  do  if 
their  government  did  not  respect  these  rights? 
Were  they  justified  in  thinking  in  this  way?  Why? 

(i)  Who  did  they  blame  for  all  their  troubles? 

Were  they  correct  in  blaming  this  man?  Why? 

(j )  Quote  the  reference  to  Canada  in  the  declar¬ 
ation.  Is  this  an  accurate  statement?  Give  rea¬ 
sons  for  your  answer. 

(k)  What  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists’  interest  in  Canada? 

(l)  The  Declaration  says  that  “all  men  are  crea¬ 
ted  equal.”  What  does  this  mean?  Is  it  true? 

Why  do  you  think  so? 

(m)  Are  there  any  statements  in  the  Declaration 
(other  than  the  ones  already  discussed)  which 
could  be  considered  untrue?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

Discussion  topics 

1.  Would  all  the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
agree  with  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence?  For  what  reasons  might  some  op¬ 
pose  it?  What  might  happen  to  such  people? 

2.  Had  the  British  government  written  a  statement 
of  its  reasons  for  ignoring  the  Declaration?  What 
arguments  might  have  been  presented?  Would  all 
people  in  Britain  have  approved  their  govern¬ 
ment’s  view? 

3.  Why,  although  the  events  to  which  it  refers  took 
place  so  long  ago,  is  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  still  considered  a  very  important  docu¬ 
ment?  Which  parts  of  the  document  are  the  most 
important  today?  Why?  What  connection  does  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  with  events 


now  taking  place  in  Africa  and  Asia? 

4.  Why  does  Canada  not  have  a  “Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence”?  With  which  parts  of  the  document 
might  Canadians  agree? 

5  Is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  worthy  of 

study  in  schools  outside  the  United  States?  Why? 

The  United  States  become  our  neighbor 

What  do  you  want  to  know? 

Will  Great  Britain  willingly  give  her  colonies  their 
independence?  What  must  the  colonists  do  to  back 
up  the  brave  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence?  Will  the  colonists  need  help  in  their  struggle 
with  the  mother  country?  Will  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  have  any  effect  on  Canada?  What  will 
be  the  final  outcome  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence? 

As  you  studied  the  Declaration  no  doubt  these 
questions  and  many  others  went  through  your  minds. 

In  posing  and  answering  questions  like  these  you 
can  practise  another  method  of  getting  at  the  meat  of 
history.  Skim  back  through  your  textbook  and  note¬ 
books  and,  as  a  class,  add  to  this  list  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  posed  by  the  decision  of  the  colon¬ 
ies  to  declare  their  freedom  from  the  mother  country. 
How  many  questions  did  you  find?  Did  you  discover 
that  you  need  some  hints  in  order  to  ask  good  ques¬ 
tions? 

How  will  you  find  the  answers? 

You  now  have  a  great  many  questions  and  the  trouble 
with  questions  is  that  they  need  answers!  How  will 
you  discover  the  answers  -  individually,  in  groups, 
or  as  a  class?  How  will  youreport  your  findings? 
Will  it  help  you  to  do  your  research  if  the  questions 
are  arranged  in  a  logical  order?  How  can  the  follow¬ 
ing  organization  be  improved?  Before  you  begin  your 
work,  predict  as  a  class,  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  What  is  your  “batting  average”? 

“How  did  the  United  States  become  our  neighbor?” 

I.  General  questions 

1.  Will  Great  Britain  willingly  give  her  colonies 
independence? 

2. 

3. 
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4. 

II  How  did  Franklin  help  the  revolution? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

III  Who  were  the  Loyalists? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

IV  How  did  the  United  States  get  a  constitution? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

V  How  did  Washington  become  president? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

VI  Summary  (What  are  the  answers  to  the  general 
questions?) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Discussion  topics 

What  values  does  this  method  of  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  have?  What  disadvantages?  Which  of  the  three 
methods  of  summary  which  you  have  used  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?  Why? 


“Second  mile’’  work  on  the  American  Revolution 

1.  Some  colonists  said  they  were  fighting  for  “rights 
of  Englishmen”  in  the  revolution.  What  did  they 
mean  by  this  statement?  Were  they  right? 

2.  What  was  “the  shot  heard  round  the  world”? 

3.  Why  did  General  Burgoyne  surrender?  What  effect 
did  this  have  on  the  course  of  the  revolution? 

4.  Why  was  Benedict  Arnold  called  a  traitor?  Was 
he  a  traitor? 


5.  Who  said  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country”?  Why  did  he  say  this? 

6.  When,  during  the  revolution,  did  a  British  band 
play  “The  World  turned  upside  down”?  What  was 
the  importance  of  this  event? 

7.  Why  did  Nova  Scotia  not  join  the  revolution? 

8.  Whose  motto  was  “Hell,  Hull  or  Halifax”?  What 
did  it  mean?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  Canadian 

i 

history? 

9.  (a)  Which  city,  Ottawa  or  Washington,  is  better 
suited  geographically  to  be  a  capital  city?  How 
will  a  temperature  graph  help  you  to  answer  this 
question?  Did  geography  have  any  part  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  either  city  as  a  capital? 

(b)  Is  your  provincial  capital  geographically  suit¬ 
able  as  a  capital  for  your  province?  Why?  Is 
your  provincial  capital  historically  suitable  as  a 
capital  for  your  province?  Why?  If  you  had  the 
decision  to  make,  what  city  in  your  province  would 
you  make  the  capital?  Why? 


A  review  exercise 

1.  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  show  the 
areas  of  North  America  held  after  1783,  by: 

(a)  Britain, 

(b)  The  United  States, 

(c)  Spain. 

2.  Compare  your  map  with  the  one  made  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  4.  What  changes  have  taken  place 
since  1763? 

3.  Explain,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  reason  for  each 
change. 

4.  Summarize  the  causes  of  the  American  revolution. 

5.  Summarize  the  main  events  of  the  revolution. 

6.  What  effects  did  the  American  revolution  have  on 
Canada? 

7.  Prepare  a  time-line  to  show  the  major  events  be¬ 
tween  1763  and  1783. 

Discussion  topics 

1.  Will  NorthAmerica  hold  both  Britain  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States?  Over  what  parts  of  North  America  are 
they  likely  to  quarrel? 

2.  What  difficulties  are  the  Loyalists  likely  to  face 
when  they  arrive  in  Canada? 
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Your  own  “Who’s  Who’’ 

A  good  review  exercise  is  to  prepare  your  own  “Who’s 
Who.”  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  list  all  the  names  that 
you  can  remember  discussing  this  year.  After  you 
have  made  the  list,  summarize,  in  a  sentence  or  two, 
the  importance  of  each  name. 

Another  way  is,  after  you  have  made  your  list,  to 
exchange  it  for  the  list  of  someone  else  in  the  class. 
Explain  each  name  on  the  other  list  and  then  check 
each  other’s  work.  Who  has  the  best  “Who’s  Who” 


in  your  class? 

A  third  way  is  to  write  a  sentence  explaining  each 
name  you  recognize  in  the  index  of  your  textbook. 

Suggested  titles  for  reading  enjoyment 

D’Auiaire,  I.  and  E.,  George  Washington,  Doubleday. 
Foster,  G.,  George  Washington,  Scribner. 

•Judson,  Clara,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Follett. 
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Landing  of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. 


Confederation  Life  Collection 


JU  ..4T  .  A  1  \ 
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"Plan  of  an  American  new  cleared  farm." 


Public  Archives  of  Canada 


mm 


The  Loyalists  Move  to  Canada  (1776-1800) 


“Men  and  women  of  great  faith’’ 

These  two  pictures  show  “before  and  after”  scenes 
of  the  settlement  of  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  what 
is  now  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  What  do  they 
tell  us  about  the  many  problems  faced  by  Loyalists 
who  settled  not  only  in  New  Brunswick  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  Canada? 

“Before” :  United  Empire  Loyalists  on  the  site  of 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  May,  1783. 

1.  List  the  proofs  in  the  picture  which  show  that 
this  is  a  new  settlement. 

2.  List  hardships  these  settlers  face  in  the  next 
few  years. 

3.  This  picture  makes  this  settlement  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  there  appear  better  than  they  really  were. 
What  evidence  for  this  statement  can  you  find  in 
the  picture? 

4.  Why  were  these  people  not  suited  to  the  sort  of 
life  they  must  lead? 

5.  What  must  they  accomplish  before  their  settle¬ 
ment  could  be  called  a  success? 

6.  Why  will  they  be  dependent  on  help  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  for  at  least  one  or  two  years? 

7.  Why,  despite  its  unfriendly  appearance,  is  Saint 
John  a  good  location  for  settlement? 

8.  Why  is  this  group  of  Loyalists  more  fortunate 
than  those  who  landed  at  Shelburne? 

9.  Why  did  these  people,  despite  all  their  hardships, 
go  to  the  trouble  of  having  their  area  made  into  a 
separate  province? 


10.  Was  the  division  of  Nova  Scotia  into  two  colonies 
a  wise  act  of  the  British  government?  Give  rea¬ 
sons  for  your  answer. 

“After”:  “Plan  of  an  American  new  cleared  farm” 

This  picture,  which  shows  a  typical  Loyalist  farm 

on  the  Saint  John  River,  was  composed  from  sket¬ 
ches  made  in  1791  and  1792. 

1.  What  mistakes  were  made  in  the  picture’s  key? 

2.  What  crops  are  grown  on  this  farm? 

3.  What  daily  chores  must  this  farmer  do? 

4.  List  the  year’s  activities  on  this  farm. 

5.  Which  building  was  probably  the  first  home  of 
this  Loyalist  family?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

6.  Compare  this  picture  with  the  “before”  scene. 
What  evidence  shows  that  at  least  some  Loyal¬ 
ists  have  prospered  in  New  Brunswick? 

7.  It  is  unlikely  that  one  farmer  would  build  all  the 
kinds  of  fences  shown  in  this  picture.  Why 
would  the  artist  show  all  kinds? 

8.  What  evidence  in  the  picture  shows  that  life  in 
New  Brunswick  in  1792  is  still  primitive? 

9.  In  addition  to  farming,  what  other  activity  help¬ 
ed  to  make  New  Brunswick  prosperous? 

10.  Is  this  still  an  important  industry  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick? 

D  /  s cuss  ion  topics 

1.  This  picture  was  first  printed  in  a  travel  book 
written  by  a  Scottish  writer.  Why  did  he  use  the 
word  “American”  in  describing  a  farm  in  New 
Brunswick? 
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2.  Historians  suspect  that  the  original  sketch  for 
this  picture  was  cut  down  the  middle  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  portion  added  to  it  by  another  artist.  What 
evidence  in  the  picture  can  you  find  to  support 
this  idea? 

3.  What  personal  qualities  were  needed  by  Loyalists 
families  for  them  to  make  a  success  of  their  new 
life? 


Summary 

1.  Summarize,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  hardships 
faced  by  the  Loyalists  who  made  their  new  homes 
in  unsettled  parts  of  Canada. 

2.  Imagine  that  your  family  was  a  Loyalist  family  in 
New  York.  Write  an  account  of  your  trip  to  New 
Brunswick  and  the  difficulties  and  adventures  of 
your  first  years  in  the  new  province. 


The  first  British  settlements  in  present-day  Ontario 


The  problems  faced  by  United  Empire  Loyalists  who  arrived  in  the  Kingston 
area  of  Ontario  were  very  similar  to  those  faced  by  Loyalists  who  settled  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  province.  By  studying  thoroughly  the  problems  of  these 
settlers ,  and  the  problems  of  the  British  government  in  settling  them  there,  you 
will  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  life  was  like  in  all  the  new  settlements  inOntario 
after  the  American  Revolution. 


The  Loyalists  leave  the  land  of  their  birth 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  writes  to  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand: 


Public  Archives  of  Canada,  Hal¬ 
dimand  MSS,  B  148,  p.  158 
Quoted  from  Richard  A.  Preston, 
Kingston  before  the  War  of  1812: 
A  Collection  of  Documents  (Tor¬ 
onto:  The  Champlain  Society, 
1959),  p.  26. 


New  York,  July  5th,  1783 

In  my  letter  of  the  4^  Ult°,  I  informed  your  Excellency  that  about  Two 
hundred  Families  of  distressed  loyalists  were  desirous  of  passing  from 
hence  into  the  province  of  Canada  to  solicit  your  Excellency  for  grants  of 
land  in  the  vincinity  of  Frontenac. 

I  now  enclose  a  return  of  such  persons,  who  are  embarked,  and  will  sail 
in  a  few  days;  they  are  formed  into  Eight  companies  of  Militia  under  the 
Officers  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Return.  .  .  .' 


Their  destination 

A  surveyor's  report  of  the  countryside  around  Kingston  (or  Cataraque  as  it 
was  called  at  this  time). 


Cataraque,  September  3,  1783 
REPORT  OF  LANDS  CONTIGUOUS  TO  CATARAQUE 

•  •  •  dWe^found,  except  near  the  Fort,  the  Lands  up  the  Lake  and  in  a 
Semi-circle  round  it  of  a  most  excellent  quality  easily  cleared  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  hay,  we  Travelled  Twenty  five  square  miles  and  saw 
2  P.A.C.,  Haldimand  mss,  b  126,  encj  ^  we  think  the  Land  we  saw  preferable  to  the  Mohawk  Country, 

p.  37.  Quoted  from  Preston,  op.  ’  „ 

dt.,  p-  33.  the  meadows  are  clear  and  fit  for  the  scythe  .... 


Loyalists  arrive  at  Quebec 


Quebec,  16th  Aug*-,  1783 


Aug1 2 3 4-  12 


Do  13 

Do  14 
Do  15 


Ship  Camel  Capt  grass 
compy  forwarded  to 
Sorrel  this  Compy  were 
sickly,  some  with  the 
Small  Pox  &  fever 
Ship  Union  Capt  Everet 
Compy  forward d  to 
Sorrel 

Ship  Hope  Cap1  Rattem 
Compy 

Ship  Blacket  Capt 
White  Compy  refused  to 
make  a  return  has  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  people,  several 
Europeans  that  can’t  be 
call’d  Refugees  some 
of  which  Trades  people 
that  wish  to  land  and 
remain  at  Quebec  to 
follow  their  Trades 
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3  P.A.C. ,  Haldimand  MSS,  B148, 
p.  168.  Quoted  from  Preston, 
op.  cit.,  p.  30. 


A.  Cuyler,  Inspr  Loy1  3 


1.  Why,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  settlement,  was  the 
Kingston  area  known  as  Frontenac? 

2.  Where  have  you  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  before?  What 
job  was  he  doing  when  he  wrote  this  letter? 

3.  Who  was  Sir  Fredrick  Haldimand? 

4.  Drawing  on  your  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
Ontario,  state  whether  the  “Report  of  Lands 
Contiguous  to  Cataraque”  is  a  fair  report  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Kingston  area. 


5.  What  error  was  made  by  the  clerk  who  prepared 
this  table  above? 

6.  What  difficulties  did  some  of  the  Loyalists  face 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  move? 
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The  settlers  arrive  at  Cataraque 


“Roll  of  Loyalists  at  and  in  the  Dependencies  of 
Cataraque  and  the  Provisions  they  Draw” 


Cataraque  4th  December  1783 
Men 


Names 


Age 
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Lieut  Thos  More 
Barnabas  Day 
Richd  Hall 
Joseph  Grooms 
John  Forrest 
John  Masham 
Geoe  Harper 
Thomas  Burnett 
John  Burnett 
Mathew  Burnett 
Richard  Morden 
Alexandr  Simpson 
Wm  Wells 
Barny  Wemp 

James  Bredly  QBradyd 
Joseph  Willison 
William  Bell 
Richard  Prentice 
Elijah  Briggs 
Parscall  Terry 
Richard  Bell 
William  Martin 
Robert  Clark 
Silash  Stiles 
Chas  McCulloch 


35 
38 
33 
22 
21 
24 
21 
49 

23 
21 
18 
46 
26 

24 
32 
29 

25 
18 
28 
29 
18 
27 

36 
48 
32 


3  1 

6  1 

2  1 

1  1 

7  1 

6  1 

5  1 

11  1 

3  1 

1  1 

8  1 

9  1 

5  1 

6  1 

7  1 

8  1 

1  1 

4  1 

9  1 

7  1 

1 

3  1 

7  1 

8  1 
1 


Total 


25 


4 


^P.A.C.,  Haldimand  MSS,  B126, 
pp.  92-95.  Quoted  from  Preston, 
op.  cit.,  pp-  49-51- 
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1.  How  many  Loyalists  had  arrived  at  Cataraque  by 
December  1783? 

2.  Which  was  the  largest  family  in  the  group? 

3.  What  is  the  average  size  family  in  the  group?  How 
does  this  number  compare  with  the  size  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  represented  in  your  class? 

4.  Which  Christian  names  on  the  list  are  still  in  com¬ 
mon  use?  Which  are  not?  Which  surnames  in  the 


tables  are  the  same  as  those  of  members  of  your 
class? 

5.  At  what  age  did  children  change  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  rations?  Why? 

6.  There  are  a  number  of  simpler  ways  or  recording 
the  important  information  shown  on  these  tables. 
Prepare  a  simple  table  to  show  this  information. 


The  Loyalists  ask  for  help 

“PETITION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  LOYALISTS  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  FREDRICK  HALDIMAND  GOVERNOR  & 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  &c  &c” 

Sorel,  the  Q  H  January,  1784 

The  request  of  the  Companies  of  Associated  Loyalists  going  to  form  a 
Settlement  at  Cataroque. 

That  Boards,  Nails  &  Hinges  be  found  Each  Family  for  Compleating 
such  Buildings  as  they  shall  see  Cause  to  Errect  for  their  Convenience  at 
any  time,  for  the  space  of  Two  Years  from  &  after  their  first  Arrival  at 
Cataroque  with  Eighty  Squares  of  Window  Glass  to  be  delivered  shortly 
after  their  arrival  there. 

That  Arms  &  Ammunition  with  one  Felling  Ax  be  allowed  to  Each  Male 


Inhabitant  of  the  Age  of  fourteen  years. 

One  Plough  Shear  &  foulter 

Leather  for  Horse  Collers 

Two  Spades 

Three  Iron  Wedges 

Fifteen  Iron  Harrow  Teeth 

Three  Hoes 

One  Inch  &  half  Inch  Auger 
Three  Chizels  (sorted) 

One  Gouge 

Three  Gimblets 

One  Hand  Saw  &  Files 

One  Nail  Hammer 

One  Drawing  Knife 

One  Iron  for  Splitting  Shingles 

Two  Scythes  &  One  Sickle 

One  Broad  Ax 


Be  allowed 
Each  Family 
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5P.A.C.,  Haldimand  MSS,  B215, 
pp.  129-132-  Quoted  from  Pres¬ 
ton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55-57. 


One  Grind  Stone  Qbe^] allowed  for  every  Three  Families 

One  Years  Clothing  to  be  Issued  to  Each  Family  in  Proportion  to  their 

Number,  in  the  different  species  of  Articles  Issued  to  those  gone  to  Nova 

Scotia. 

Two  Years  Provisions  to  be  found  to  Each  Family  in  Proportion  to  their 
QNumber~]&  Age.— 

Two  Horses  Two  Cows  &  Six  Sheep  to  be  delivered  at  Cataroque  to  Fach 
Family  at  Government’s  Expence.  The  Cost  of  which  to  be  made  known  at 
delivery  To  the  End  that  the  same  may  by  a  Moderate  Tax;  be  again  repaid 
to  Government  at  the  End  of  Ten  Years  if  required.— 

Our  present  Poverty  &  Inability  to  Purchase  these  Articles,  as  well  as  our 
remote  situations  when  there  from  Wealthy  Inhabitants,  will  we  hope  plead 
our  Excuse  in  this  request. 

That  seeds  of  different  kinds  such  as  Wheat,  Indian  Corn,  Pease,  Oats, 
Potatoes  &  Flax  seed  be  given  to  Each  Family  in  quantity  as  His 
Excellency  may  think  Proper. 

That  one  Black  smith  be  Established  in  Each  Township  &  found  with 
Tools  &  Iron  for  Two  years  at  Government  Expence  for  the  use  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Each  Town... 

That  the  vacant  Lands  fronting  the  Lake  &  not  Included  in  the  survey 
of  the  first  Township  be  surveyed  &  Granted  for  the  Benefit  of  said  Town¬ 
ship;  As  An  assistance  in  supporting  a  Minister  and  School  Master.  — 

That  Batteaux  &  Canadians  who  understand  Navigating  the  same,  be 
allowed  at  Government’s  Expence  for  the  Purpose  of  Transporting  their 
respective  Families  and  Bagage  to  the  Place  of  their  destination  — 

And  in  as  much  as  the  said  Associated  Companies  have  for  years  past 
Nobly  Contended  for  the  support  of  that  Constitution  or  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  which  they  long  have  Enjoyed  Happiness,  &  for  which  they 
have  at  last  sacrifised  their  All.  Tis  Therefore  their  Earnest  Wish  & 
desire  that  His  Excellency  for  their  Better  Government  &  Good  order  when 
they  arrive  at  the  Place  destined  for  their  Settlement  would  be  Pleased  to 
Establish  among  them  a  Form  of  Government  As  nearly  similier  to  that 
which  they  Enjoyed  in  the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  year  of  1763  As  the 
Remote  situation  of  their  new  settlement  from  the  seat  of  Government  here 
will  at  Present  Admitt  of.  And  that  Persons  Chosen  out  of  their  own  Body 
be  Appointed  &  vested  with  Power  before  their  departure  from  hence  to  Carry 
the  same  into  Execution  when  there  5 


1.  Why  would  the  Loyalists  ask  for  so  much  help? 

2.  What  occupation  are  most  of  the  Loyalists  going 
to  follow?  Why? 


3.  What  was  the  use  of  each  of  the  tools  mentioned 
in  the  list?  Where  will  you  find  out  about  the 
items  you  do  not  recognize? 
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One  Loyalist’s  story 

Each  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  had  a  different  series  of  adventures 
and  different  difficulties  in  settling  into  the  new  land.  We  cannot,  however, 
read  the  stories  of  all  the  Loyalists,  partly  because  most  of  them  were  never 
written  down  and  partly  because  those  that  were  would  fill  this  and  many 
other  books.  Captain  Michael  Grass’s  story  represents  them  all. 

Captain  Grass’s  story  was  not  written  down  until  1862.  His  son,  ■ John 
Grass,  told  the  story  to  the  Reverend  James  Richardson,  who  wrote  it  down 
some  years  after  he  had  heard  it.  Although  every  effort  was  made  by  Dr. 
Richardson  to  be  accurate,  why  must  you  be  very  cautious  about  believing 
all  the  facts  in  this  story? 


Michael  Grass,  a  family  tradition  Q 1783-4^] 

The  following  narrative  relates  to  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Upper 
Canada  who  settled  in  the  Townships  of  Kingston,  Ernestown,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Adolphustown  and  Marysburg,  at  the  entrance  to  Bay  Quinte.  I  had  it 
a  few  years  ago  from  John  Grass,  an  old  and  well-known  inhabitant  of  the 
Township  of  Kingston,  near  Collins  Bay.  He  was  eleven  years  old  when  his 
father  settled  there:  — 

His  statement  was  as  follows,  (as  near  as  I  can  recollect).  My  father, 
Michael  Grass,  lived,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  on  a 
farm  about  30  miles  above  New  York.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  had 
lived  most  of  his  time  in  America.  When  the  Revolution  commenced  General 
Herkimer  sent  my  father  an  invitation  to  join  the  Americans  and  offered  him 
a  Captain’s  Commission.  My  father  replied:  — “I  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
one  King  and  I  cannot  serve  any  other.”  For  this  saying  he  was  driven  from 
his  home  and  family  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  British  lines 
at  New  York.  His  family  followed  shortly  afterwards.  He  lost  his  farm  and 
property  and  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  family  at  New  York  by  working  as 
a  harness  maker.  At  the  close  of  the  War  the  British  General  commanding 
at  New  York,  having  heard  that  my  father  had  been  a  prisoner  of  the 
French  at  Frontenac,  in  the  time  of  the  old  French  War,  sent  for  him  to 
enquire  about  the  place  and  said:  — “Mr.  Grass,  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  at  Frontenac  in  Canada.  What  sort  of  a  country  is  it?  Can  people  live 
there?”  My  father  replied:  “What  I  saw  of  it,  I  think  it  a  fine  country, 
and  if  people  were  settled  there,  I  think  they  would  do  very  well.”  The 
Governor  replied:  “Oh  Mr.  Grass,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  poor  Loyalists.  The  city  is  full  of  them  and 
we  cannot  send  them  all  to  Nova  Scotia.  Would  you  be  willing  Mr.  Grass  to 
take  charge  of  such  as  would  be  willing  to  go  with  you  to  Frontenac?  If  so 
I  can  furnish  you  a  conveyance  by  ship  to  Quebec,  and  rations  for  you  all 
until  such  time  as  you  may  have  means  to  provide  for  yourselves.” 

My  father  asked  for  three  days  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  days  he  accepted.  Notices  were  then  posted  throughout  the 
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City  calling  upon  all  those  who  would  go  to  Frontenac  to  enroll  their  names 
with  Mr.  Grass. 

The  Company  of  men  women  and  children  having  been  completed,  a  ship 
was  provided  and  furnished,  and  they  started  for  the  unknown  and  distant 
region,  leaving  behind  them  homes  and  friends  of  their  youth,  never 
probably  to  see  them  again;  the  fruits  of  all  their  former  toils  and  sufferings 
being  thus  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  their  loyalty. 

The  first  season  they  got  no  further  than  Sorel  in  lower  Canada  where 
they  were  obliged  to  erect  log  huts  for  shelter  during  the  winter.  The  next 
spring  they  took  boats  and  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  last  reached 
Frontenac  and  pitched  their  tents  on  Indian  Point  where  the  Marine  Docks 
at  Kingston  now  stand.  Here  they  awaited  the  survey  of  the  townships 
which  was  not  accomplished  so  as  to  have  the  lots  ready  for  location  before 
July. 

In  the  meantime  several  other  companies  had  arrived  under  their  respect¬ 
ive  leaders,  some  of  which  had  come  across  the  country  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  the  meantime  the  Governor  who  had  removed  to  Quebec,  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  riding  along  the  Lake  shore  on  a  fine  day  exclaimed  to  my  father; 
“Why  Mr.  Grass,  you  have  indeed  a  fine  country  and  I  am  really  glad  to 
find  it  so.” 

While  the  several  companies  were  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
survey,  some  would  say  to  my  father;  “The  Governor  will  not  give  you  the 
first  choice  of  the  land,  but  will  prefer  Sir  John  Johnson  with  his  Company, 
because  he  is  a  great  man.”  But  my  father  declared  that  he  did  not  believe 
that,  and  if  the  Governor  did  so  he  would  feel  himself  injured  and  would 
leave.  At  length  the  time  came,  in  July,  for  the  townships  to  be  given  out, 
and  the  Governor,  assembling  the  leaders  around  him,  called  for  Mr.  Grass 
and  said;-“  Now  you  were  the  first  person  to  mention  this  fine  country  and 
have  been  here  formerly  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  you  must  have  the  first 
choice.  The  townships  are  numbered  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  Which  do 
you  choose  for  your  Company?”  My  father  says  “The  first”(Kingston). 

Then  the  Governor  said  to  Sir  John  Johnson:  “Which  do  you  choose?”  “The 
Second”  (Ernestown)  was  the  reply. 

Colonel  Rogers  took  the  third  (Fredricksburg),  Major  Vanalstine  the  4th 
(Adolphustown)  and  Colonel  MacDonell  the  5th  (Marysburg). 

So  the  first  settlement  of  Loyalists  Immigrants  was  formed  in  Upper 
Canada. 

Before  leaving  the  Governor  very  considerately  remarked  to  my  father: 
“Now  Mr.  Grass  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  put  in  any  crops,  what  can 
you  do?”  My  father  replied  that  if  they  were  furnished  with  some  turnip 
seed  they  might  raise  some  turnips,  (which  he  pronounced  durnips). 

The  Governor  said  “You  shall  have  them.”  Accordingly  he  sent  some  seed 
from  Montreal,  and  each  man  taking  a  handful,  cleared  a  spot  of  ground. 
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6  Queen*  s  University,  Douglas 
Library,  “Reminiscences  of 
the  Reverend  James  Richard¬ 
son,  D-D.”  Quoted  from  Pres¬ 
ton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-76. 


about  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Kingston,  sowed  the  seed,  and 
raised  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  which  partly  served  for  their  feed  during  the 
ensuing  winter  .  .  . 

He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
his  character.  He  was  somewhat  hasty  and  irritable  in  temper,  but  was 
always  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  friend  and  neighbor.  In  his  old  age,  he,  like 
most  aged  people,  loved  to  recite  in  minute  detail  the  adventures  of  his 
youth,  and  having  served  as  a  Provincial  in  the  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  having  been  a  captive  among  them,  he  had  something  to  tell 
that  was  worth  hearing  relative  to  the  campaigns  of  that  cruel  border  war, 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  woods,  subsisting  for  days  on  roots  and 
herbs,  and  such  things,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  the  stomach 
would  reject. 

6 

He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age  and  died  a  victim  of  cancer  .  .  . 


1.  It  is  doubtful  that  Michael  Grass  had  any  say  in 
the  selection  of  Kingston  as  a  site  for  Loyalist 
settlement.  He  did,  however,  lead  a  group  of 
Loyalists  to  the  Kingston  area.  Why  was  he  cho¬ 
sen  for  this  task? 

2.  What  proof  have  we,  other  than  John  Grass’s  word 


for  it,  that  Michael  Grass  did  lead  a  group  of  set¬ 
tlers  to  Cataraque? 

3.  What  difficulties  did  Captain  Grass’s  party  face 
during  the  move  from  New  York  to  Cataraque? 

4.  The  Governor  was  not  actually  present  when  the 
land  was  drawn  for.  How  would  historians  check 
the  accuracy  of  this  claim? 


The  second  year 


7  P.A.C.,  Haldimand  MSS,  B126, 
p.  114.  Quoted  from  Preston, 
op.  cit. ,  p.  80. 


Ross  to  Matthews 

Cataraqui  7th  of  July,  1784 

I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  24th  June  and  Communicated 
the  Contents  relative  to  the  Setlers  here  in  the  most  flattering  manner  I 
Could.  The  Present  Situation  of  these  people  induces  me  to  mention  Some 
circumstances  relative  to  them.  The  Reduction  of  the  Ration  without  any 
resources  this  year,  creates  a  general  despair,  it  will  be  Some  time  yet 
before  they  can  get  upon  their  Lands;  there  is  scarce  any  turnip  seed,  if  it 
was  Sent,  it  was  embezzled  on  the  road,  they  have  no  Seed  wheat,  and 
many  not  So  much  as  a  blanket  to  Cover  them  in  Winter,  the  wish  of  a  great 
part  is  to  return  at  all  hazzard,  in  Short  Axes  and  Hoes  have  not  yet  come 
up  for  half  of  them,  it  is  said  Ct.  Sherwood  Stopp’d  more  than  his  proportion 
at  Oswegatchie.  I  do  all  that  I  can  to  Content  them,  but  never  having  any 
Charge  of  these  articles,  nor  even  so  much  as  the  Smallest  Information  of 
them,  cannot  Say  where  the  failure  lies. 

Disputes  amongst  the  Loyalists  frequently  arise,  the  most  material  as 
yet,  are  between  The  Master  &  Servant  where  Severe  Correction  Seems  to 
take  place,  an  Evil  which  requires  a  Speedy  remedy  and  what  I  do  not  think 
myself  at  liberty  to  pronounce  judgment  upon;  many  more  may  be  expected 
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to  ensue;  Strange  is  the  Collection  of  people  here  .... 
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1.  List  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties  faced  by  the 
Loyalists  in  the  summer  of  1784. 

2.  What  changes  would  you  expect  the  Loyalists  to 
have  made  in  their  circumstances  by  the  summer 


of  1785?  Will  they  be  better  off  then?  Why? 

3.  Why  did  the  writer  use  the  word  “strange”  to  des¬ 
cribe  the  Loyalists? 


The  Reverend  John  Stuart  reports  to  his  superiors  in  England 


®P.A  C.,  microfilm,  S.P.G.A. 
Journals,  XXIV,  pp.  190-195. 
Quoted  from  Preston,  op.  c it., 
pp.  110-111. 


John  Stuart  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

QCataraqui3  October  1,  1785 

He  acquaints  the  Society,  that  in  July  he  left  Montreal,  with  his  Family. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cataraqui,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Garrison  was  so 
kind  as  to  allow  him  a  large  room  in  the  Garrison,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Church... 
The  inhabitants  . .  .  seem  pleased  to  have  the  first  Clergyman;  and  promise,  when 
it  is  in  their  power,  to  make  him  some  allowance.  At  present,  however,  nothing 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  look  for.  Common  Prayer  Books  are  much  wanted; .... 

He  has  visited  his  former  Flock,  the  Mohawks,  now  settled  at  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  ....  On  his  way  to  the  Mohawk  Village,  he  caused  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  different  Townships  to  collect  their  Children  at  convenient  places; 
and  he  baptized  those  who  were  presented  to  him.  And  he  was  pleased  to 
find,  in  the  second  Township  (sixteen  miles  distant  from  Cataraqui)  a 
number  of  Families  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  assemble  regularly  on 
Sundays,  and  read  the  Liturgy  and  a  Sermon. 

He  thanks  the  Society  for  their  kind  interposition  in  his  favor,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Garrison  of  Cataraqui.  He  is  unwilling  to 
complain:  yet  necessity  compells  him  to  observe,  that  unless  some  addition 
be  made  to  his  income,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  support  his  family.  For,  at  present,  wheat  is  sold  at  half  a 
guinea  a  bushel,  and  other  things  in  proportion  .... 

Soon  after  Mr.  Stuart’s  arrival  at  Cataraqui,  finding  a  School  much 
wanted,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  government,  and  offered  to  take  the  care  of 
the  School,  until  a  proper  person  could  be  found.  The  Lieut.  Governor 
professed  great  readiness  to  promote  the  undertaking,  and  promised  boards, 
nails,  etc  for  the  School-house.  But  as  no  salary  was  provided  for  the 
Master,  the  matter  rests.  Mr.  Stuart  flattered  himself,  that  either  the 
Bounty  for  Montreal  would  be  divided,  or  a  provision  from  some  other  Fund 
assigned  for  that  purpose;  especially  as  Cataraqui  will  certainly  be  the 
Capital  of  all  the  new  Settlements,  and  is  very  conveniently  situated,  in  a 
wholesome  climate,  where,  within  a  very  few  years,  provisions  must  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cheap.  However,  he  is  not  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  his  first 
attempt,  but  shall  continue  to  exert  his  best  endeavors  to  establish  a 
Seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Cataraqui;  being  persuaded,  that  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  such  an  institution  will  procure  a  fund  for  its 
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support,  from  some  quarter  or  other.  .  .  . 
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1 .  What  evidence  have  we  to  show  that  Mr.  Stuart 
is  not  familiar  with  North  America? 

2.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  Cataraque  between  1783  and  1785?  What 
further  improvements  does  Mr.  Stuart  expect?  Why 
will  these  improvements  take  place? 

Summary 

1.  List  the  major  difficulties  faced  by  the  Loyalists 
moving  from  New  York  to  Kingston.  How  was 
each  difficulty  overcome? 

2.  Prepare  a  sketch  map  to  show  other  Loyalist  set¬ 
tlements  in  Ontario.  Does  your  map  show  any 
pattern  of  settlement?  Discuss. 

3.  Read  what  your  text  and  other  reference  books 
have  to  say  about  the  other  Loyalist  settlements 
in  Ontario.  Was  the  Kingston  settlement  typical 
of  the  others?  Why? 


“Second-mile”  work  on  the  Loyalists 

1.  These  two  pictures  show  Kingston  in  1783  and 
1784.  Prepare  a  picture  study  of  the  pictures  to 
bring  out  information  about  the  nature  of  the  city 
at  this  time  and  the  conditions  of  the  Loyalists 
in  the  area.  Relate  the  pictures  to  the  docu¬ 
ments  you  have  studied.  How  do  they  help  in  the 
study  of  the  documents? 

2.  Have  your  class  secretary  order  the  following 
large-scale  maps  of  the  Kingston  area  as  it  is 
today.  Try  to  locate  both  pictures  on  the  maps. 
How  do  the  maps  help  you  to  understand  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  area?  What  historic  names  can  you 
find  on  the  maps? 

Write,  enclosing  fifteen  cents  for  each  map  to 
the  following  address 
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Map  Distribution  Office, 

Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Ask  for  maps  numbered: 

31C, 

31C7  (east  half), 

31C2  (east  half), 

31C8  (west  halD. 

This  set  of  maps  will  show  you  Kingston  and  the 
surrounding  area  both  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
the  inch  (1:250,000)  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
to  the  mile  (1:50,000). 

3.  Using  the  information  shown  below,  prepare  a 
temperature  graph  for  Kingston.  How  does  the 
graph  help  you  to  understand  the  problems  the 


Loyalists  faced  in  settling  in  this  area?  Com¬ 
pare  temperatures  in  Quebec  and  Kingston.  In 
what  ways  are  they  similar?  In  what  ways  are 
they  different? 

Monthly  mean  daily  temperature  in  degrees  fahren- 
heit  for  Kingston,  Ontario 


Jan 

Feb 

Mai' 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

19 

19 

29 

41 

53 

63 

69 

68 

61 

49 

38 

"We  wont  a  separate  English  province” 

It  is  time  again  to  exercise  the  skills  you  have  learn¬ 
ed  for  summarizing  information  found  in  a  textbook. 
Use  on  this  section,  one  of  the  methods  you  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  your  class  this  year.  Which  document 
that  you  have  studied  recently  gave  you  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  topic?  Has  your  textbook  reported  the 
Loyalist  claims  accurately? 
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Simcoe,  Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Upper  Canada 
A  Wo  man's  View 

Mrs.  John  Graves  Simcoe ,  wife  of  Colonel  John  Graves  Simcoe,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  kept  a  diary  while  she  lived  in  Canada.  We  can 
gain  a  different  view  of  the  events  in  which  her  husband  played  such  an 
important  part  if  we  look  at  them  through  her  eyes. 

The  trip  to  Upper  Canada 

Fri.  8th  June  [[1792^]  —  At  six  this  morning  we  left  Quebec,  walked 
through  Fort  Louis  Gate,  and  descended  the  hill  to  the  river,  where  we 
embarked  in  a  large  batteau  with  an  awning,  accompanied  by  Lts.  Grey 
and  Talbot.  Another  batteau  carried  the  children,  and  a  third  the 
servants  and  baggage.  In  three  hours  we  reached  Pt.  aux  Trembles  .... 
Fri.  29th  [TJune^]  —  We  passed  to-day  some  rocks  beautifully  variegated 
with  yellow  and  grey  tints.  I  believe  clay  was  among  it.  We  saw  a 
number  of  fine  hemlock  spruce  trees.  They  are  an  exceedingly  handsome 
tree,  like  yew,  but  of  a  lighter  foliage,  though  as  dark  a  color,  and  grow 
to  a  more  immense  height  than  the  English  people  can  suppose  probable. 
We  came  to  so  miserable  a  house  where  we  were  to  lodge  to-night,  with¬ 
in  a  league  of  Grenadier  Island,  ^fourteen  miles  above  Brockville;  one 
of  the  Thousand  Islands^]  that  we  preferred  pitching  a  tent  for  ourselves, 
letting  the  children  sleep  in  the  boat,  and  left  the  house  for  the  gentlemen. 
While  tent  was  pitching  I  fished  and  caught  a  small  perch.  Many 
people  carry  trolling  lines,  or  lines  which  run  out  of  a  small  fishing 
wheel  or  pulley  lying  out  of  the  stern  in  their  boat,  and  catch  abundance 
of  black  bass  and  other  fish  all  the  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Capillaire  or  maidenhair  fern  and  its  species  grows  in  great  per¬ 
fection  throughout  this  country.  Much  surprised  to  find  the  blankets  so 
wet  in  a  tent,  although  the  weather  had  been  dry. 


At  Kingston 


Sun.  July  1st - We  rose  very  early  this  morning  in  order  to  take  a 

view  of  the  mill  at  Ganaoqui  before  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  . 
Kingston.  The  scenery  about  the  mill  was  so  pretty  that  I  was  well 
repaid  for  the  trouble  of  going.  Then  we  returned  to  our  large  boat  and 
proceeded.  After  passing  Grande  Island  and  Isle  Cauchois,  we  drew 
near  to  Kingston,  which  we  were  aware  of  before  we  saw  the  houses,  as  we 
discerned  the  white  waves  of  Lake  Ontario  beyond,  looking  like  a  sea, 
for  the  wind  blew  extremely  fresh. 

Kingston  is  six  leagues  from  Ganaoqui,  and  is  a  small  town  of 
about  fifty  wooden  houses  and  merchants  storehouses.  Only  one  house  is 
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built  of  stone.  It  belongs  to  a  merchant.  There  is  a  small  garrison  here 
and  a  harbor  of  ships.  They  fired  a  salute  on  our  arrival,  and  we  went 
to  the  house  appointed  for  the  commanding  officer,  at  some  distance 
from  the  barracks.  It  is  small  but  very  airy,  and  so  much  cooler  than^ 
the  great  house  in  Montreal  that  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
change.  The  Queen’s  Rangers  are  encamped  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
our  house,  and  the  bell  tents  have  a  pretty  appearance.  The  situation 
of  this  place  is  entirely  flat,  and  incapable  of  being  rendered  de¬ 
fensible.  Therefore,  were  its  situation  more  central,  it  would  still  be 
unfit  for  the  seat  of  government. 

Sat.  7th  —  I  walked  this  evening  in  a  wood  lately  set  on  fire  by  some 
unextinguished  fires  being  left  by  some  persons  who  had  encamped 
there,  which  in  dry  weather  often  communicates  to  the  trees.  Perhaps 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  walking  in  a  burning  wood,  but 
I  found  it  so  great  that  I  think  I  shall  have  some  woods  set  on  fire 
for  my  evening  walks.  The  smoke  arising  from  it  keeps  the  mosquitoes 
at  a  distance,  and  where  the  fire  has  caught  the  hollow  trunk  of  a 
lofty  tree  the  flame  issuing  from  the  top  has  a  fine  effect.  In  some 
trees  where  but  a  small  flame  appears  it  looks  like  stars  as  the 
evening  grows  dark,  and  the  flare  and  smoke,  interspread  in  different 
masses  of  dark  woods,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  a  little 
like  the  poet  Tasso’s  “enchanted  wood.” 

Sun.  8th  —  The  Governor  went  to  church  and  took  the  oaths  pre¬ 
paratory  to  acting  as  Governor. 


At  Niagara 

Thurs.  26th  July  —  At  nine  this  morning  we  anchored  at  Navy  Hall, 
opposite  the  garrison  of  Niagara,  which  commands  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Navy  Hall  is  a  house  built  by  the  Naval  Commanders  on  this 
lake  for  their  reception  when  here.  It  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough 
repair  for  our  occupation,  but  is  still  so  unfinished  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  has  ordered  three  marquees  to  be  pitched  for  us  on  the  hill  above 
the  house,  which  is  very  dry  ground  and  rises  beautifully,  in  parts 
covered  with  oak  bushes. 

A  fine  turf  leads  on  to  woods,  through  which  runs  a  very  good 
road  leading  to  the  Falls.  The  side  of  our  hill  is  terminated  by  a 
very  steep  bank  covered  with  wood,  a  hundred  feet  in  height  in  some 
places,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the  Niagara  River.  Our  marquees 
command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and  the  garrison  on  the 
opposite  side,  which,  from  its  being  situated  on  the  point,  has  a  fine 
effect,  and  the  poorness  of  the  building  is  not  remarked  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  from  whence  a  fine  picture  might  be  made  .... 
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Governor  Simcoe  opens  the  Assembly 

As  Mrs.  Simcoe  made  no  entries  in  her  diary  during 
the  time  of  the  Assembly,  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  an  account  of  it.  (What  reasons  might  prevent 
the  governor’s  wife  from  writing  her  dairy  at  this 


time?)  The  following  painting  shows  the  scene. 
Study  the  painting  and  compare  it  with  the  account 
of  this  event  in  your  textbook.  Using  your  skills  in 
reading  a  picture,  prepare  a  series  of  questions  on 
this  event  and  exchange  them  with  other  members  of 
your  class. 


a r  1 1  amen 


Confederation  Life  Collection 


Exploring  the  new  province 

Mon.  Feb.  4th  [31793H  —  The  Governor  set  off  from  hence  in  a  sleigh,  with 
six  officers  and  twenty  soldiers,  for  the  Mohawk  village  on  the  Grand  River, 
where  Capt.  Brant  and  twenty  Indians  are  to  join  him  and  guide  him  by  the 
La  Tranche  river  to  Detroit,  no  Europeans  having  gone  that  track,  and  the 
Indians  are  to  carry  provisions. 
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The  Governor  wore  a  fur  cap,  tippet  and  gloves  and  moccasins,  but  no 
great-coat.  His  servant  carried  two  blankets  and  linen.  The  other  gentlemen 
carried  their  blankets  in  a  pack  on  their  backs. 

Fri.  8th  —  I  draw  maps,  write,  read  and  work  so  much  that  the  days  do  not 
seem  long,  though  I  am  alone.  I  am  so  persuaded  that  the  journey  will  be 
of  service  to  the  Governor’s  health  that  I  rejoice  he  has  undertaken  it.  This 
evening  I  received  some  letters  from  England,  brought  from  Montreal  by 
Indians,  who  hung  the  packet  so  near  their  fire  that  the  edges  of  the  letters 
were  burnt  and  the  dates  illegible.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor, 
who  had  proceeded  forty  miles  and  had  a  pleasant  journey,  but  it  now  rains 
very  much,  which  I  fear  will  spoil  the  roads. 

Tues.  12th  —  1  heard  of  the  Governor’s  safe  arrival  at  the  Mohawk  village 
the  third  day  after  he  left  this  place.  He  was  much  pleased  with  seeing 
their  church  and  hearing  their  women  sing  psalms.  The  Indian  women  have 
remarkably  sweet  voices. 

Sun.  17th  —  I  heal’d  that  the  Governor  was  well  and  within  four  days  of 
Detroit.  .  .  . 

Thurs.  21st  —  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  dated  Upper  Delaware 
village,  on  the  La  Tranche.  He  had  a  pleasant  journey,  passed  a  fine 
open  country,  without  swamps.  The  La  Tranche,  at  150  miles  above  its 
mouth,  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  is  at  Reading  .... 

Sun.  Mar.  10th  —  The  Governor  and  Mr.  D.W.  Smith  returned.  It  is  exactly 
five  weeks  since  he  left  this  place.  He  is  remarkably  well,  and  not  fatigued. 
He  went  a  part  of  the  way  in  sleighs,  but  walked  the  greater  distance.  The 
Journal  does  not  contain  many  incidents.  The  map  which  accompanies  it 
shows  the  various  creeks  they  passed,  or  fallen  trees,  which  require 
some  care  and  dexterity  to  cross.  His  Excellency’s  leaving  Detroit  under 
a  salute  from  all  His  Majesty’s  ships  lying  there  is  mentioned,  as  also 
that  “His  Excellency  ordered  prayers  to  be  read  in  the  woods  on  Sunday, 
and  forty  people  attended.  His  Excellency  and  suite  eat  raccoons  and 
porcupines,  which  were  good,  the  latter  like  pork.”  The  porcupine’s 
quills  stuck  into  Jack  Sharp’s  Qtheir  dog^j  neck,  and  they  were  very 
difficult  to  extract  and  made  him  ill  for  many  days. 

The  Governor  rose  early  on  the  march  and  walked  till  five  o’clock. 

A  party  of  the  Indians  went  on  an  hour  before,  to  cut  down  wood  for  a 
fire  and  make  huts  of  trees,  which  they  cover  with  bark  so  dexterously 
that  no  rain  can  penetrate,  and  this  they  do  very  expeditiously;  when 
the  Governor  came  to  the  spot  the  Indians  had  fixed  upon  the  lodge 
for  the  night,  the  provisions  were  cooked;  after  supper  the  officers 
sung  “God  Save  the  King,”  and  went  to  sleep  with  their  feet  close 
to  an  immense  fire,  which  was  kept  up  all  night.  The  Governor  found 
his  expectations  perfectly  realized  as  to  the  goodness  of  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  La  Tranche,  and  is  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  the 
fork  of  the  river  is  the  most  proper  site  for  the  capital  of  the  country,  to 
be  called  New  London,  on  a  fine,  dry  plain  without  underwood,  but 
abounding  in  good  oak  trees.  A  spring  of  real  petroleum  was  discovered 
on  the  march  by  its  offensive  smell. 
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Thurs.  18th  [[April,  1793A  —  A  newspaper  is  published  here,  called 
the  “Upper  Canada  Gazette  or  American  Oracle.”  As  yet  it  is  filled 
with  proclamations  and  advertisements  .... 

Making  Upper  Canada  safe  from  attack 

Tues.  May  2nd  [[1793[]  —  Coll.  Simcoe  set  off,  accompanied  by 
seven  officers,  to  go  to  Toronto.  He  means  to  go  round  by  the  head 
of  the  lake  in  a  batteau  .... 

Sat.  13th  —  Coll.  Simcoe  returned  from  Toronto,  and  speaks  in 
praise  of  the  harbor,  and  a  fine  spot  near  it  covered  with  large 
oaks,  which  he  intends  to  fix  upon  as  a  site  for  a  town  .... 

Mon.  29th  [[July,  1793[]  —  We  were  prepared  to  sail  for  Toronto 
this  morning,  but  the  wind  changed  suddenly.  We  dined  with  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  were  recalled  from  a  walk  at  nine  o’clock  this 
evening,  as  the  wind  had  become  fair.  We  embarked  on  board  the 
“Mississaga,”  the  band  playing  in  the  ship.  It  was  dark,  so  I 
went  to  bed  and  slept  until  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when 
I  found  myself  in  the  harbor  of  Toronto.  We  had  gone  under  an 
easy  sail  all  night,  for  as  no  person  on  board  had  ever  been  at 
Toronto,  Mr.  Bouchette  was  afraid  to  enter  the  harbor  till  day¬ 
light,  when  St.  John  Rosseau,  an  Indian  trader  who  lives  near, 
came  in  a  boat  to  pilot  us  ...  . 

Sat.  10th  [[August ,  1793[]  —  I  went  to  my  favorite  sands;  the 
bay  is  a  mile  across.  The  Governor  thinks,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  sandbanks  are  formed  they  are  capable  of  being  fort¬ 
ified  so  as  to  be  impregnable;  he  therefore  calls  it  “Gibraltar 
Point,”  tho’  the  land  is  low. 


A  winter  at  York  (Toronto) 

Thur.  14th.  [[January  1794[]—  There  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the 
River  Don,  which  is  so  well  frozen  that  we  walked  some  miles 
upon  it  today,  but  in  returning  I  found  it  so  cold  near  the  lake  that 
I  was  benumbed  and  almost  despaired  of  ever  reaching  my  own 
house,  and  when  I  came  near  the  hill  was  frightfully  slippery.  Near 
the  river  we  saw  the  track  of  wolves,  and  the  head  and  hoofs  of  a 
deer.  The  workmen,  who  reside  in  a  small  hut  near  the  place,  heard 
the  wolves  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  saw  the  remains  of 
the  deer.  The  Indians  do  not  kill  wolves;  they  seldom  take  trouble 
that  does  not  answer  to  them,  and  the  wolves  are  not  good  to  cat 
and  their  skins  are  of  little  value. 

Sat.  Jan.  18th  —  The  Queen’s  birthday.  The  weather  is  so  mild 
that  we  breakfasted  with  the  windows  open.  An  experiment  was 
made  of  firing  pebbles  from  cannon.  A  salute  of  21  guns  and  a 
dance  in  the  evening  in  honor  of  the  day.  The  ladies  much  dressed. 
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Sunday  19th.  —  The  weather  so  pleasant  that  we  rode  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  crossed  the  Don,  which  is  frozen,  and  rode  on  the 
peninsula;  returned  across  the  marsh,  which  is  covered  with  ice, 
and  went  as  far  as  the  settlements,  which  are  near  seven  miles  from 
the  camp.  There  appeared  some  comfortable  log  houses,  inhabited 
by  Germans  and  some  by  Pennsylvanians.  Some  of  the  creeks  were 
not  frozen  enough  to  bear  the  Governor’s  horse,  but  mine  passed  very 
well.  He  excels  in  getting  over  difficult  places  and  in  leaping  over 
logs,  which  I  like  very  much  .... 

Sun.  26th  —  We  went  to  the  Don  to  see  Mr.  Talbot  skate.  Capt. 

Aeneas  Shaw’s  children  set  the  marshy  ground  below  the  bay  on 
fire;  the  long  grass  on  it  burns  with  great  rapidity  this  dry  weather. 

It  was  a  fine  sight,  and  a  study  for  flame  and  smoke  from  our 
house.  At  night  the  flames  diminished,  and  appeared  like  lamps  on 
a  dark  night  in  the  crescent  at  Bath. 

Mon.  27th  —  I  walked  below  the  bay  and  set  the  other  side  of  the 
marsh  on  fire  for  amusement.  The  Indians  have  cut  holes  in  the  ice, 
over  which  they  spread  a  blanket  on  poles,  and  they  sit  under  the 
shed,  moving  a  wooden  fish  hung  to  a  line  in  the  water  by  way  of 
attracting  the  living  fish,  which  they  spear  with  great  dexterity 
when  they  approach.  The  Governor  wished  me  to  see  the  process; 
we  had  to  walk  a  half-mile  to  the  place.  There  was  no  snow  on  the 
ice,  and  we  were  without  cloth  shoes.  The  Governor  pushed  a 
large  limb  of  a  tree  before  him  which  kept  him  steady,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Talbot  I  reached  the  spot  where  they  were  catch¬ 
ing  maskalonge,  a  superior  kind  of  pike,  and  pickerell.  I  was  al¬ 
most  frozen  from  looking  on,  tho’  the  apprehension  of  falling  kept 
me  warm  while  I  walked. 

Fri.  31st  —  One  of  the  horses  drawing  hay  across  the  bay  fell  into 
an  airhole  and  was  drowned.  Mr.  Scadding’s  cottage  burned  down. 

The  Late  Loyalists 

Sun.  Nov.  4th  []1792]]  ...  A  great  many  settlers  come  daily  from 
the  United  States,  some  even  from  the  Carolinas,  about  2,000  miles. 
Five  or  six  hundred  miles  is  no  more  considered  by  an  American 
than  moving  to  the  next  parish  is  by  an  Englishman. 

The  Simcoes  leave  Upper  C  anada 

Thur.  14th  QJuly,  1796]]  —  Walked  through  the  meadows  towards 
Coon’s  farm  on  the  Don  -  saw  millions  of  the  yellow  and  black 
butterflies,  New  York  swallow  tails,  and  heaps  of  their  wings 
lying  about.  Gathered  wild  gooseberries,  and  when  they  were 
stewed  found  them  excellent  sauce  for  salmon.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Governor  received  his  leave  of  absence,  and  information  that 
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9  All  items  from  Mrs.  Sincoe’s 
diary  selected  from  J.  Ross 
Robertson  (ed.),  The  Diary  ol 
Mrs.  John  Graves  Simcoe 
(Toronto:  William  Briggs,  1911). 


the  frigate  “Pearl,”  Capt.  Ballard,  is  at  Quebec,  and  is  to  take 
him  to  England.  She  sails  August  the  10th.  9 


1.  Was  Mrs.  Simcoe  as  interested  in  politics  as  her 
husband?  Give  evidence  for  your  answer. 

2.  What  other  interests  does  Mrs.  Simcoe  reveal  in 
her  diary?  Give  evidence  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  observations  made  by  Mrs.  Simcoe  suggest 
that  she  would  be  a  good  geographer? 

4.  Would  you  have  known  without  briefing  that  this 
account  was  written  by  a  woman?  Discuss. 

5.  VVh.y  was  Kingston  not  retained  as  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada? 

6.  What  difficulties  did  Governor  Simcoe  face  on  his 
journey? 

7.  What  did  the  journey  accomplish? 

8.  Why  was  the  capital  set  at  Toronto  rather  than 
London?  (Was  Mrs.  Simcoe  much  help  in  answer¬ 
ing  this  question?  Why?) 

9.  What  sort  of  winter  amusement  had  the  settlers  in 
York?  Would  the  new  town  have  been  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  the  winter?  Why? 

10.  What  reasons  had  the  Americans  for  coming  to 
Canada? 

11 .  What  sort  of  settlers  did  they  make? 

12.  Are  they  likely  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  later  on? 
Why? 

13.  Were  the  “late  Loyalists”  really  “land-grabbers”? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

14.  Why  does  Mrs.  Simcoe  think  Americans  move  more 
easily  than  the  English? 

15.  How  would  you  rate  Governor  Simcoe  against 
Champlain’s  qualifications  for  a  “good  captain”? 
What  were  his  strong  points  as  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Upper  Canada?  His  weak  points? 

16.  What  sort  of  person  was  Mrs.  Simcoe?  Would  she 
be  an  interesting  friend  to  have?  Why? 

17.  Is  Mrs.  Simcoe  a  good  source  for  the  historian? 
Why? 


A  review  exercise 

1.  Prepare  a  sketch  map  to  show  Eastern  Canada 
and  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Show  the 
following  on  your  map: 

(a)  the  most  important  settlements  in  Canada  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists; 

(b)  the  new  settlements  made  by  the  Loyalists; 

(c)  the  major  routes  followed  by  the  Loyalists 
from  the  United  States  to  their  new  homes. 

2.  Summarize  the  changes  made  in  the  settlement 
pattern  in  Canada  by  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists 

3.  What  political  changes  in  Canada  were  a  result 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists? 

Discussion  topics 

1.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Loyalists,  Canada  became 
a  country  of  two  races.  Will  the  two  races  be 
able  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  country 
as  a  whole?  On  what  matters  are  their  interests 
likely  to  clash? 

2.  What  problems  arise  in  Canada  today  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  two  races?  What 
solutions  can  your  class  suggest  for  some  of 
these  problems? 


Suggested  titles  for  reading  enjoyment 

1.  Alderman,  C.L.,  Joseph  Brant,  Chief  of  the  Six 

Nations,  Messner. 

2.  Miller,  0.,  Raiders  of  the  Mohawk,  Macmillan. 

(The  heroic  Loyalist  Regiment, 
Butler’s  Rangers.) 
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When  Fur  Traders  Ruled  the  West  (1690-1800) 


When  fur  traders  ruled  the  west 

Are  you  learning  to  be  an  historian? 

As  historians-in-training  you  have  now  studied  many 
pictures,  documents,  maps,  and  reference  materials. 

So  far,  however,  the  steps  in  using  each  of  these 
materials  have  been  suggested  to  you.  How  many  of 
the  skills  in  studying  these  materials  have  you  learn¬ 
ed?  The  best  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  put 
your  skills  to  the  test  by  studying  these  same  mater¬ 
ials  “on  your  own.”  The  pictures,  documents,  and 
maps  in  this  chapter  have  been  assembled  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  only  on  this  occasion  no  questions, 
exercises,  or  debates  have  been  added.  Will  you  be 
able  to  piece  together  the  story  of  the  opening  of  the 
west  without  additional  help? 

You  have  already  discovered  the  value  of  making  a 


plan,  and  you  will  definitely  need  a  plan  for  working 
through  this  chapter.  The  following  questions  should 
help  you  prepare  your  plan. 

1.  Is  each  person  in  the  class  going  to  work  inde¬ 
pendently  or  will  you  divide  the  work  by  appoint¬ 
ing  groups  or  committees  to  undertake  sections  of 
it? 

2.  What  questions  will  you  ask  of  the  pictures,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  maps?  Will  the  kinds  of  questions  ask¬ 
ed  of  the  materials  in  other  chapters  be  a  guide  in 
asking  questions  in  this  chapter? 

3.  How  will  you  use  the  textbook  and  the  other  refer¬ 
ence  books? 

4.  How  will  you  report  your  findings  to  the  rest  of  the 
class? 

5.  How  will  you  record  what  you  find  out?  Will  maps 
be  necessary? 


The  Company  at  work 

Instructions  to  the  commander  of  a  new  fur  trading  post 

Mr.  John  Bridgars  Instructions  Instructions  for  Mr.  John  Bridgar  Governor  of  Port  Nelson 

May  15th,  1682  the  15th  of  May  1682 


Wee  haveing  thought  fitt  to  make  a  Settlemt.  in  the  River  of  Port 
apointed  Govemour  of  Port  Nelson  in  Hudsons  Bay  Have  chosen  you  one  from  amongst  those  who 

Nelson  &  the  Reason  thereof  have  formerly  Served  our  Company  as  a  Person  whome  wee  judge  quali¬ 

fied  for  such  a  Charge  wherein  wee  hope  you  will  never  give  us  reason 
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upon  your  arrival  I  you  are  to  build 
a  house  wth.  the  advice  of  Capt. 
Gillam  &  according  to  the  modell 
given  you  the  Albemarle  Crew  to 
attende  you  all  the  winter  when 
you  have  settled  your  selves 
penetrate  into  the  Countrey  to 
make  discoveries 


The  Northerne  Indians  more  rude 
therefore  you  must  be  strickter  on 
your  watch 


you  are  to  coresponde  wth.  the 
Governour  in  the  bottome  of  the 
Bay  &  what  Irs.  you  write  &  is 
written  unto  you  sende  us  the 
coppies 

Capt.  Gillam  is  to  assist  you  wth. 
his  ships  crew 

Gillam  to  stay  so  long  wth.  you 
as  reasonably  he  can  to  get  downe 
to  the  bottome  of  the  Bay 

Albemarle  to  winter  with  you 
<5  in  the  springe  to  goe  to 
Charleton  Island  &  there  to  lade 
&  bring  home  the  trade  next  yeare. 


how  you  should  carry  your  selfe 
to  the  Natives 


to  thinke  ourselves  mistaken  But  that  you  will  behave  your  selfe  with 
that  prudence  Integrity  &  Industry  that  becomes  you  in  so  great  a  trust, 
both  for  your  owne  reputation,  and  the  Interest  and  advantage  of  the 
Company. 

In  the  first  place  upon  your  arrival  1  there  you  are  with  the  advice  of 
Capt.  Guilham  to  choose  out  the  most  Convent,  place  for  the  building  a 
House  and  Fort  for  your  Safety  &  Accomodation  which  is  tobee  done 
acording  to  the  modell  wee  have  sent  with  you  which  wee  hope  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Albemarles  Crew  which  is  to  winter  with  you  &  of 
Capt.  Guilhams  Crew  so  long  as  hee  shall  stay  with  you  will  bee  quick¬ 
ly  dispatched,  which  when  you  have  well  done,  you  are  to  use  your 
dilligence  to  Penetrate  into  the  Countrey  to  make  what  discoveries  you 
can,  and  to  gett  an  Acquaintance  and  Comerce  with  the  Indians  there- 
abts.  which  wee  hope  in  time  may  turne  to  Acct.  and  answer  the  greate 
Charge  wee  have  and  may  bee  alt  in  makeing  this  Settlement. 

Wee  are  Informed  these  Northerne  Indians  are  more  rude  and  Barbar¬ 
ous  than  those  where  wee  are  already  settled  wherefore  you  must  use 
the  greater  circumspection  that  they  bee  not  Encouraged  by  your  remiss¬ 
ness  to  make  Attempts  upon  you. 

As  soone  as  possible  you  can  wee  would  have  you  contrive  a  way  of 
Correspondence  with  our  Governor  in  the  Bottome  of  the  Bay  that  you 
may  from  time  to  time  understand  the  Condition  of  each  other,  and  what 
accts.  you  have  of  all  things  from  our  other  Factories  you  are  stil  to 
communicate  to  us  by  the  first  Occasion  that  presents,  by  sending  Cop- 
pies  of  such  Letters  as  shall  come  unto  you  from  thence. 

Wee  have  ordered  Capt.  Gilham  that  as  soone  as  by  Gods  Blessing 
hee  hath  safely  Landed  you  at  Port  Nelson  that  hee  gives  the  best 
advice  and  the  assistance  of  himselfe  &  ships  Crew  for  the  forwarding 
your  building,  and  that  he  stays  with  you  so  long  as  hee  reasonably  may 
with  respect  to  his  goeing  downe  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Bay  to  his  wintr- 
ing  there  in  Rupert  river,  as  for  Capt.  Sandford  Comandr.  of  the  Alber- 
marle  wee  have  directed  him  to  attend  you  with  his  ship  and  Crew  all 
the  winter  and  to  Obey  your  Comands,  and  as  soone  as  the  season  per¬ 
mits  in  the  next  Spring  to  goe  downe  to  Charleton  Island  there  to  lade 
and  bring  home  the  trade  next  yeare,  and  in  place  of  her  wee  shall  send 
another  vessell  directly  to  you  the  next  Sumer  with  all  things  wee  shall 
judge  necessary  for  your  Occasions  and  our  trade. 

You  must  bee  careful  1  to  carry  your  Selfe  with  prudence  humanity 
and  justice  towards  the  Natives  &  with  lenity  and  gentleness  towards 
those  who  are  under  your  Comand.  Yet  so  as  not  to  Loose  your  author¬ 
ity  with  them  But  tobee  a  good  Example  in  every  thing  your  selfe  that 
neither  they  nor  wee  may  have  cause  of  Complaint. 
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To  make  contracts  wth.  the 
Nati  ves 


Labor  to  prevent  all  private 
Trade  and  Interlopers 


seize  upon  the  Interlopers  & 
sende  them  home 


prayers  to  be  read  in  the  Fact¬ 
ories  daily 

the  Lord's  Day  to  be  duely 
observed 


neither  you  nor  any  of  the  Fact- 
ores  to  hold  any  correspondency 
wth.  any  Interlopers  wch.  if  any 
doe  you  ar  to  send  home 


E.  E.  Rich  (ed.  ),  Copy-book  of 
Letters  Outward  &c.  (Toronto: 
The  Champlain  Society,  1948), 
PP-  34-37. 


There  is  another  thing  which  wee  thinke  of  greate  Moment  and  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  your  particular  care  and  that  is  that  you  Endeavor  to 
make  such  Contracts  with  the  Natives  for  the  River  in  &  above  Port 
Nelson  as  may  in  future  times  ascertain  to  us  a  right  &  property  therein 
and  the  Sole  Liberty  of  trade  &  Commerce  there,  and  to  make  Leagues 
of  friendship  &  peaceable  Cohabitation  with  such  Ceremonies  as  you 
shall  finde  tobee  most  Sacred  and  Obligatory  amongst  them. 

You  are  to  use  your  uttmost  Endeavors  to  prevent  &  detect  all 
private  trade,  and  Whereas  heare  are  frequent  reports  that  there  are  In¬ 
terloping  designes  on  foot  which  are  to  bee  carried  on  by  the  assistance 
of  some  of  those  who  have  formerly  served  us.  If  any  such  attempts 
shall  be  made  you  are  to  shew  your  Courage  &  Conduct  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
feat  them  and  to  seize  the  Offenders  if  you  can,  and  send  them  into  England, 
where  they  shall  bee  severly  prosecuted  as  Contemners  of  the  Kings 
authority  and  violaters  of  the  rights  &  privi ledges  granted  us  by  his 
Majty,  and  in  case  you  meet  with  any  Forreigners  tradeing  or  Sailing, 
within  the  limitts  of  our  Charter  you  are  to  seize  theire  vessells  as 
Lawful  1  prize  by  vertue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  incouragmt.  of 
Navigation. 

Finally  wee  Recomend  unto  you  the  care  of  the  service  &  Honor  of 
God,  and  doe  require  You  to  have  prayers  daily  read  in  the  Factor ie  and 
that  the  Lords  day  bee  duely  Observed  that  So  the  blessing  of  God  may 
attend  you. 


RUPERT 
JA.  HAYES 
WILL.  YONGE 
JOHN  LETTEN 
JNO. CUDWORTH 


CHR.  WREN 
GERARD  WEYMANS 
RICHD.  CRADOCK 
NICO.  HAYWARD 


Aditional  Instruction  for  Mr.  John  Bridgar  att  Port  Nelson 


Though  wee  have  in  a  former  clause  Intimated  our  desires  how  you 
should  proceed  against  any  Interloper  which  shall  bee  found  in  your 
parts  yet  being  further  sensible  of  the  greate  Contempte  such  psons. 
will  offer  to  his  Majts.  gratious  Pattent  granted  this  Company  Have 
thought  fitt  to  take  this  matter  into  a  further  Consideration  and  doe  re¬ 
quire  &  hereby  strictley  Command  both  you  our  Governor  and  all  Fact¬ 
ors  &  Servants  as  are  or  shall  bee  under  your  Comand  and  in  our  pay 
not  to  give  the  least  aide  or  assistance  to  any  Interloper  or  to  hold  any 
Commerce  or  Conversation  with  them  and  imediately  to  send  home  any 
psons.  that  shall  bee  found  any  wayes  concerned  with  them  or  any 
wayes  aiding  or  assisting  them  by  any  manner  of  meanes  whatsoever 
and  this  our  order  Wee  doe  enjoyne  you  tobee  fairly  writt  and  fixed  in 
Some  publick  place  of  your  Factorie  that  none  may  plead  Ignorance  or 
Expect  wages  any  longer  then  they  manifest  themselves  good  Servants 
by  theire  punctual  1  Complyance  with  these  our  Comands.7 
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truction  of  one  aspect  of  the  fur  trade.  ("17th  Century  Eskimos  trading  with  H.B.C.  ship.”) 
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Joseph  Robson  describes  the  life  at  a  post  on  Hudson  Bay,  1733-1 747 

We  left  off  building  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  repaired  to 
the  old  factory  five  miles  up  the  river;  and  when  winter  set  in,  the 
servants  were  ordered  abroad  to  their  several  works,  some  to  fish, 
others  to  the  woods,  and  some  to  hunt  and  trap.  The  fishers  go  up  to 
the  lakes,  as  well  as  up  the  rivers.  There  are  some  particular  places, 
where  fish  are  only  to  be  caught  when  the  river  is  frozen  over,  as  at 
the  foot  of  a  deep  stream,  or  the  mouth  of  a  creek.  They  sometimes 
make  large  openings  in  the  ice,  where  they  angle  with  a  hook  and  line, 
and  catch  salmon,  pike,  mothy,  titemag,  &c.  Sometimes  they  cut  sever¬ 
al  small  holes  in  a  right  line,  at  such  distances  as  they  can  pass  a 
line  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  from  hole  to  hole,  and  hawl  a  net  through 
under  the  ice;  but  in  the  beginning  of  winter  when  the  ice  is  not  very 
thick,  they  cut  a  larger  opening,  and  set  nets.  By  some  of  these 
methods  fish  are  taken  till  after  Christmas. 

Those  that  are  sent  to  the  woods,  cut  down  trees,  or  square  the  tim¬ 
ber  that  was  cut  down  the  former  winter,  or  saw  it  into  planks;  and 
after  Christmas  hawl  it  upon  sleds  to  the  river  side,  setting  it  up  near 
the  fire  wood  that  is  intended  to  be  rafted  to  the  factory  in  the  summer. 

The  hunters  and  trappers  shoot  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
game  for  the  subsistence  of  the  factory;  and  set  traps  in  their  walks 
made  of  small  stakes,  and  a  pretty  large  log,  that  falls  upon  ermines, 
martins,  foxes,  or  any  beast  that  happens  to  take  the  bait.  They  are 
obliged  to  carry  all  the  furs  they  get  to  the  factory,  to  be  sent  home 
in  the  Company’s  cargo,  for  which  they  are  allowed  the  half  of  what 
they  produce  at  the  Company’s  sale;  but  I  know  by  experience,  that 
this  of  late  has  turned  to  very  little  account.  In  this  manner  we  spend 
the  autumn  and  winter.  We  had  brought  over  in  the  ship  a  bull,  four 
heifers,  to  oxen,  and  a  horse;  there  was  an  Orkney  bull  and  cow  there 
before:  some  of  the  heifers  afterwards  calved,  and  I  think  with  care 
they  would  have  increased  and  done  well;  tho’  this  place  is  in  59  deg. 
and  the  most  northerly  settlement  in  the  Bay. 

In  the  spring  1734,  all  hands  were  employed  to  hawl  down  necessaries 
on  a  large  sled  upon  the  ice,  and  to  prepare  materials  for  the  building 
against  the  weather  would  permit  us  to  work.  By  this  time  I  discovered  in 
what  manner  affairs  were  managed  in  the  Bay,  having  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  surgeon,  who  lived  in  the  country  three  years  .... 

To  converse  with  an  Indian  is  a  great  crime,  but  to  trade  with  him  for  a 
skin  is  capital,  and  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  wages.  If  a  servant  is 
guilty  of  theft,  or  any  act  that  would  deemed  gross  felony  by  the  laws  of 
England,  and  subject  him  to  capital  punishment,  the  governor  only  whips  him, 
and  afterwards  sends  him  home  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Company:  but  from 
a  mistaken  lenity,  or  for  some  secret  reasons,  they  proceed  no  farther  than 
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James  Isham  describes  trading 


the  Right  &  titles  to  the  Callimt. 


a  quiet  dismission  from  their  service.  There  are  instances  of  this  within  my 
own  knowledge,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  single  one  to  the  contrary.  But  men 
are  generally  tenacious  of  their  own  interests,  and  if  they  are  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  must  shrink  at  admitting  into  it  one  whom  they  know 
to  be  a  villain,  and  suffering  him  to  live  at  large  when  the  law  has  put  it  in 
their  power  to  cut  him  off,  or  at  least  to  stigmatize  him  with  marks  of  pub¬ 
lic  infamy.  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Company  are  un¬ 
willing  to  try  the  issue  of  a  legal  process,  lest  by  any  accidental  mention 
of  their  transactions  in  the  Bay,  their  whole  conduct  should  be  too  nicely 
scrutinized,  and  their  right  to  an  exclusive  trade  examined  and  set  aside. 

Many  other  important  observations  were  made  by  me  during  my  first 
abode  in  this  country,  and  many  well-attested  accounts  given  me  by  the 
Company’s  servants:  but  as  they  will  be  more  suitably  connected  with  what 
happened  to  me  in  the  time  of  my  second  residence  there,  I  have  chosen  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  relation  of  those  events  which  I  shall  enter  upon 
immediately.  .  .  . 

The  natives  talk  of  two  moons  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  they  perform 
their  journies  to  the  factories:  but  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  they  are  an 
improvident  and  lazy  people,  having  no  concern  but  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  present  day;  and  that  they  are  perpetually  wandering  out  of  the  way  to 
hunt  for  provisions,  and  loitering  when  they  have  procured  them.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  obstructions  they  must  unavoidably  meet  with  in  travelling 
a  pathless  country,  will  easily  account  for  the  length  of  time  they  mention, 
without  supposing  that  they  come  from  places  at  several  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tance,  and  that  the  continent  is  of  such  a  prodigious  extent  to  the  westward. 
My  mate  and  I  travelled  very  hard;  and  yet  if  we  had  crossed  the  island  in 
one  uninterrupted  journey,  though  the  distance  between  tent  and  tent  is  not 
eight  miles,  it  would  have  required  near  eight  hours  to  have  performed  it  in: 
and  even  when  but  little  snow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  very  good  walking 
without  snow-shoes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  same  journey 
in  less  than  six  hours.  If  the  reader  is  still  doubtful  of  the  fact,  let  him 
make  the  experiment  himself  in  any  pathless  piece  of  coppice,  marsh,  or 
heath:  let  him  also  carry  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  (for  the  natives  al¬ 
ways  come  laden  to  the  factories;)  and  let  him  travel  in  this  manner  for 
several  days  together;  and  then  see  how  many  miles  he  will  be  able  to  go  in 
eight  hours,  day  after  day.  And  yet  this  would  not  be  equal  to  the  taking 
long  journies  in  snow-shoes,  and  through  light  snow,  where  he  must  lift 
his  foot  at  every  step  as  if  he  was  ascending  steep  stairs.  I  was  now  or¬ 
dered  to  a  different  station;  but  before  I  leave  York-fort,  I  will  give  some 
account  of  its  situation  and  strength. 

with  the  Indians  at  the  Bay,  1743. 

They  argue  with  Discretion  Espetially  when  they  are  seated  with  the 
great  Callimut  before  them,  being  Cheifly  the  Cap’t.  who  is  for  the  most 
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part  an  ancient  man;  this  Callimut  (alias  wus  ka  che)  is  one  of  their 
I’dols,  few  being  admitted  in  a  meeting  but  those  that  has  a  Lawful  1 
right  and  title  to  a  callimut,  their  Nature  of  itt  is  this; 

A  Captn.  or  cheif  comes  with  a  gang  of  Indians,  in  this  gang  they 
Divide  themselves  into  Severall  tents  or  hutts,  where  their  is  an  ancient 
man,  belonging  to  Each  family,  who  is  officers  under  the  Cheif  (alias) 
Uka  maw,  when  their  tent  is  made  the  Captn.  or  Cheif,  makes  his  Enter- 
ance  with  a  Cheif  officer,  by  an  invitation  into  the  fort,  where  he  is 
presented  with  a  great  many  fine  thing’s  and  Drest  as  he  imagin’s  Like 
a  fine  man,  —  but  in  my  thoughts  more  Like  amerianderer,  —  and  when 
they  have  satt  and  Smoak’t  a  pipe  for  V>  an  hour,  the  Spirit  then  puts  itt 
in  their  head  to  Speak,  —  being  a  common  custom  if  father  or  son  meets 
if  been  Seperate  but  one  month,  not  to  Speak  for  V2  an  hour,  then  Break 
silence  with  some  out  of  the  way  Jock  that  comes  into  their  head.  But 
to  proceed,  when  they  have  smoak’d  &  Gave  Information,  of  the 
Strength  of  his  Little  army,  or  Gang  of  Indians,  he  then  Departs  well 
Satisfied  to  his  Subjects  or  fellow  Sufferer’s,  and  Divides  Equally  abt. 

2  inches  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe  to  Each,  with  some  Liquor  tell  next 
morning  —  then  the  Ukemau’  sends  his  Leuitt.  to  Each  tent  to  geather 
his  taxes  or  a  presant  for  the  Cheif  of  the  fort,  —  which  is  commonly  a 
Beaver  skin,  or  to  the  Value  in  other  furs  a  man,  when  they  have  Done 
they  give  notice  they  want  to  come  into  the  fort  to  smoak,  in  the  Call- 
imutt  &c.  when  the  Ukemau  enter’s  with  the  ancients  after  him,  and  a 
young  man  to  Each  who  Carry’s  the  callimutt  (and  itts  to  be  observ’d 
they  women  never  smoak’s  out  of  these  callimutts)  —  when  they  have 
enter’d  the  cheif  is  complimented  with  a  chair,  where  he  plasses  him¬ 
self  by  the  factor,  the  rest  sitting  upon  their  Brich  round  the  table, 
where  the  Callimutts  of  Different  makes  shapes  and  Couller’s,  are  Laid 
upon  a  Clean  skin  upon  a  table  in  the  midle  of  the  Roome,  —  in  this 
manner  they  sitt  Very  Demur’r,  for  some  time,  not  speak  a  word,  tell  the 
Ukemau,  Break’s  Silence,  —  he  then  takes  one  pipe  or  Callimutt  and 
presents  itt  to  the  factor,  who  Lights  itt,  having  a  Young  man  to  hold 
itt  as  before  mention’d,  —  some  of  them  being  4:  5:  and  6  foot  Long,  — 
when  Light  the  factor  takes  the  Callimutt  by  the  midle,  and  points  the 
small  End  first  to  the  sun’s  Rising,  then  to  the  highth  or  midle  of  the 
Day,  then  at  the  suns  setting,  then  to  the  Ground,  and  with  a  round 
turn  presents  itt  again  to  the  Leader,  when  they  all  and  Everyone  cry 
ho!  (which  signifies  thanks)  the  Cheif  takes  4  or  5  whiffs,  according  to 
their  country,  then  the  young  man  hands  itt  all  round  they  taking  the 
same  whiffs  Each,  tell  the  pipe  is  Exhausted,  they  then  Deliever  itt 
again  to  the  factor,  who  is  to  turn  it  as  before  observ’d  according  to 
their  country  three  or  four  times  round  his  head,  by  the  middle  of  the 
callimutt,  then  Lay  itt  Downe  upon  the  skin,  when  the  whole  Assembly 
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makes  the  Room  Ring  with  a  Ecco  of  thanks,  —  so  by  Each  callimutt  or 
pipe  tell  all  is  spent,  when  the  Ukemaw  makes  a  Speech  to  the  factor 
the  Subject  of  which  is, 

their  subject  to  the  factor  “You  told  me  Last  year  to  bring  many  Indians,  you  See  I  have  not  Lyd. 

“here  is  a  great  many  young  men  come  with  me,  use  them  Kindly!  use  them 
“Kindly  1  say!  give  them  good  goods,  give  them  good  Goods  I  say!  —  we 
“Livd.  hard  Last  winter  and  in  want,  the  powder  being  short  measure  and 
“bad,  I  say!  —  tell  your  Servants  to  fill  the  measure  and  not  to  put  their 
“finger’s  within  the  Brim,  take  pity  of  us,  take  pity  of  us,  I  say!  —  we  come 
“a  Long  way  to  See  you,  the  french  sends  for  us  but  we  will  not  here,  we 
“Love  the  English,  give  us  good  (brazl.  tobacco)  black  tobacco,  moist  & 
“hard  twisted,  Let  us  see  itt  before  op’n’d,  —  take  pity  of  us,  take  pity  of 
“us  I  say!  —  the  Guns  are  bad,  Let  us  trade  Light  guns  small  in  the  hand, 
“and  well  shap’d,  with  Locks  that  will  not  freeze  in  the  winter,  and  Red 
“gun  casses,  (for  if  a  gun  is  bad,  a  fine  case  oft’n  putts  it  of,  being  great 
“admirers  of  Differt.  Color’s)  —  Let  the  young  men  have  Roll  tobacco 
“cheap,  Ketles  thick  high  for  the  shape,  and  size,  strong  Ears,  and  the 
“Bade  to  Lap  Just  upon  the  side,  —  Give  us  Good  measure,  in  cloth,  —  Let 
“us  see  the  old  measures,  Do  you  mind  me!,  the  young  men  Loves  you  by 
“comming  to  see  you,  take  pity,  take  pity  I  say!  —  and  give  them  good,  they 
“Love  to  Dress  and  be  fine,  do  you  understand  me!  —  ” 
here  he  Leaves  of  and  they  all  say  ho!  But  while  he  is  making  this  speech 
Every  one  Else  is  silent  Ex’cept  the  factor,  who  now  and  then  pronounces 
U’h,  or  ha’oko  which  signifies  Very  well;  when  the  factor  answer’s  them 
with  satisfaction  when  they  Return  thank’s,  and  this  is  Commonly  their 
Harrange,  which  is  Repeated  several  times,  over;  —  then  another  Elderly 
man  break’s  silence  after  two  or  three  force  sighs.— 

“O’h’,  itt’s  very  hard,  itt’s  very  hard;  (sham  cry)  the  Earchithinnues 
“came  and  Kill’d  severall  of  our  Country  men  wherefore  I  will  go  to  warr;  — 
“will  you  go  with  me,  (meaning  his  fellow  sufferers.)  we  do  not  want  to  Kill 
“them  but  they  are  alway’s  Comming  against  us  What  do  you  say  to  itt.’’ 
speaking  to  the  factor,  —  who  perswades  them  from  itt  as  much  as  possable, 
and  Desires  them  to  make  peace  with  those  Natives,  But  they  Seldom 
Regard  Such  advice,  therefore  to  warr  they  go  the  following  year,  Killing 
men,  but  cheifly  women  and  Chidn.  tak’n  the  oppurtunity  when  men  are  out  a 
hunting  not  having  the  heart  to  face  them  ....  But  to  proceed  the  ukamaw, 
Exhorts  his  Subjects  or  more  properly  his  fellow  sufferer’s  to  trade  quiet 
and  not  to  be  obstrobilious,  —  if  any  friend  or  Relation  is  Dead  they  all  sett 
up  an  howling  for  about  a  minuet  then  all  is  over,  without  Ever  a  tear,  they 
then  make  their  presant,  —  when  the  Ukamaw  is  Deducted  to  see  the  goods, 
when  Satisfied  with  this  glorious  Veiw  of  fine  pleasing  commodity’s  they 
then  Depart  and  trade:  when  trade  is  over  and  they  are  Ready  to  be  gone, 
the  Ukamaw,  after  one  hour’s  Consideration  comes  out  of  his  tent,  and 
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stands  at  the  tent  Door,  Leaning  upon  a  stick  if  antient  if  not  with  his 
hands  by  his  side,  when  he  begins  this  small  Speech  with  a  Laudable  Voice 
to  all  his  gang  of  Indians. 

“Do  not  Quarrel  1  or  Leave  one  another,  Let  the  young  men  hunt  as  they 
“go,  tell  they  come  to  Such  a  place,  their  stay  tell  all  comes  and  I  will 
“make  a  feast,”  —  when  they  all  Say  very  well,  when  this  feast  is  over,  the 
Cheif  then  again  tell’s  them. 

“I  shall  be  the  following  year  at  the  same  English  setlement  having 
“Been  well  us’d,  meet  me  at  such  a  place  in  the  Spring  and  Bring  the  Rest 
“of  your  country  men  with  you,  in  order  to  approach  to  the  said  Setlement:” 
—  this  is  the  Cheifest  Subjects  of  the  harange  tho  they  talk  a  great  Deal 
more,  of  Little  signification;  .  .  .  .3 


The  Battle  in  the  Bay,  1697. 


Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
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Kelsey  on  the  Plains,  1691 


Confederation  Life  Collection 


Second  mile”  work 

The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  are  artists’  recon¬ 
structions  which  depict  important  events  in  the  hi s- 
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tory  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  What  is  the  back¬ 
ground  to  and  signifi cande  of  each? 


A  warning! 

Alexander  Henday  describes  his  trip  to  the  Blackfoot  country 

QJuly  22,  1754^]  Monday.  The  Musketoes  are  now  intolerable,  giving  us 
neither  peace  day  or  night;  paddled  14  miles  up  the  River  West,  when  we 
came  to  a  French  house.  On  our  arrival  two  Frenchmen  came  to  the  water¬ 
side,  and  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  invited  me  into  their  house,  —  which  I 
readily  accepted.  One  of  them  asked  me  if  I  had  any  Letter  from  my  Master, 
and  where,  and  on  what  design  I  was  going  inland.  I  answered  I  had  no 
letter,  and  that  I  was  sent  to  view  the  Country,  and  intended  to  return  in  the 
Spring.  He  told  me  the  Master  and  men  were  gone  to  Montreal  with  the  furs; 
and  that  they  must  detain  me  till  their  return.  However  they  were  very  kind; 
and  at  night  I  went  to  my  tent,  and  told  Attickashish,  or  Little  Deer,  my 
Leader,  that  had  the  charge  of  me,  who  smiled  and  said  they  dared  not.  I 
sent  them  two  feet  of  tobacco,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  them. 

Tuesday.  Invited  to  Breakfast  and  Dinner;  thanked  me  for  the  tobacco, 
and  presented  to  me  some  moose  flesh. 

Wednesday.  Took  my  departure  from  the  French  Settlement  and  paddled 
up  the  Keiskatchewan  River  6  miles;  the  Course  West.  .  .  . 

[^October  14,  17543  Monday.  Travelled  4  Miles  S.W.b.W.  Then  came  to 
us  four  men  on  Horse-back;  they  told  us  they  were  sent  from  the  main  body 
to  see  whether  we  were  Friends  or  Enemies.  We  told  them  we  were  Friends. 
Attickasish,  Canawappaw,  Cokamanakisish,  and  the  other  of  our  Leaders 
walked  in  front  about  4  Miles  farther  then  we;  came  to  200  tents  of 
Archithinue  Natives,  pitched  in  two  rows,  and  an  opening  in  the  middle; 
where  we  were  conducted  to  the  Leader’s  tent;  which  was  at  one  end, 
large  enough  to  contain  fifty  person;  where  he  received  us  seated  on  a 
clear  Qwhite^j  Buffalo  skin,  attended  by  20  elderly  men.  He  made  signs 
for  me  to  sit  down  on  his  right  hand:  which  I  did.  Our  Leader  set  on  several 
grand-pipes,  and  smoked  all  round,  according  to  their  usual  custom:  not  a 
word  was  yet  spoke  on  either  side.  Smoking  being  over,  Buffalo  flesh  boiled 
was  served  round  in  baskets  of  a  species  of  bent,  and  I  was  presented  with 
10  Buffalo  tongues.  Attickasish  my  Guide,  informed  him  I  was  sent  by  the 
Great  Leader  who  lives  down  at  the  great  waters,  to  invite  his  young  men 
down  to  see  him  and  to  bring  with  them  Beaver  skins,  &  Wolves  skins:  & 
they  would  get  in  return  Powder,  Shot,  Guns,  Cloth,  Beads,  &c.  He  made 
little  answer:  only  said  that  is  was  far  off,  &  they  could  not  paddle.  Then 
they  entered  upon  indifferent  subjects  until  we  were  ordered  to  depart  to 
our  tents,  which  were  pitched  about  a  full  quarter  of  a  Mile  without  their 
lines. 

Tuesday.  P’roze  a  little  last  night.  Our  women  employed  dressing 
Beaver  skins  for  cloathing.  About  10  o’clock  A.M.  1  was  invited  to  the 
Archithinue  Leader’s  tent:  when  by  an  interpreter  I  told  him  what  I  was 
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,  Hudson’ s  Bay  Company 

“Henday  enters  the  Blackfoot  Camp,  1754  :  an  artist  s  reconstruction. 

sent  for,  &  desired  of  him  to  allow  some  of  his  young  men  to  go  down  to 
the  Fort  with  me,  where  they  would  be  kindly  received,  and  get  Guns  &c. 

But  he  answered,  it  was  far  off,  &  they  cound  not  live  without  Buffalo 
flesh;  and  that  they  could  not  leave  their  horses  &e:  and  many  other  ob¬ 
stacles,  though  all  might  be  over  if  they  were  acquainted  with  a  Canoe,  and 
could  eat  Fish,  which  they  never  do.  The  Chief  further  said  they  never 
wanted  food,  as  they  followed  the  Buffalo  &  killed  them  with  Bows  and 
Arrows;  and  he  was  informed  the  Natives  that  frequented  the  Settlements, 
were  oftentimes  starved  on  their  journey.  Such  remarks  I  thought  exceed¬ 
ing  true.  .  .  . 
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^Lawrence  J.  Burpee  (ed.)>  “York 
Factory  to  the  Blackfeet  Coun¬ 
try,  ”  Proceedings  and  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  1907,  Third  Series, 
vol.  1,  pp.  325-353. 


QMay  29,  17553  Thursday.  Paddled  60  miles,  than  came  to  a  French 
House  I  passed  last  Autumn;  there  were  a  Master  &  9  men.  On  our  arrival 
they  gave  the  Natives  10  Gallons  of  Brandy  adulterated,  and  they  are  now 
drunk.  The  Master  invited  me  in  to  sup  with  him,  and  was  very  kind:  He  is 
dressed  very  Genteel,  but  the  men  wear  nothing  but  thin  drawers  &  striped 
cotton  shirts  ruffled  at  the  hands  &  breast.  This  House  has  been  long  a 
place  of  Trade  belonging  to  the  French,  &  named  Basquea.  It  is  26  feet 
long;  12  feet  wide;  9  feet  high  to  the  ridge;  having  a  sloping  roof,  the 
Walls  Log  on  Log;  the  top  covered  with  Birch-rind,  fastened  together  with 
Willows,  &  divided  into  three  apartments:  One  for  Trading  goods,  one  for 
Furs,  and  the  third  they  dwell  in. 

Friday.  The  Indians  drank  so  much  I  could  not  get  them  away;  nor  was  I 
capable  to  prevent  them  from  trading  their  prime  furs.  I  breakfasted  with 
the  French  Master,  and  he  showed  me  the  stock  of  Furs  Viz:  A  brave  parcel 
of  Cased  Cats,  Martens,  and  parchment  Beaver.  Their  Birch-rind  Canoes 
will  carry  as  much  as  an  India  Ships  Longboat,  and  draws  little  water;  and 
so  light  that  two  men  can  carry  one  several  miles  with  ease:  they  are  made 
in  the  same  form  and  slight  materials  as  the  small  ones;  only  a  thin  board 
runs  along  their  bottom;  &  they  can  sail  them  when  before  the  wind,  but  not 
else.  The  French  talk  Several  Languages  to  perfection:  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  in  every  shape;  and  if  they  had  Brazile  tobacco,  which  they 
have  not,  would  entirely  cut  off  our  trade.  They  have  white  tobacco  made 
up  in  Roles  of  12  lb.  wt.  each.  The  Master  desired  me  to  bring  or  send  him 
a  piece  of  Brazile  tobacco,  &  a  quart,  or  pint,  japanned  drinking  mug. 

Saturday.  The  Indians  would  not  set  out:  they  have  kept  a  continued 
trading  with  the  French;  and  I  believe  many  would  trade  all  if  they  could 
persuade  the  French  to  take  their  heavy  furs.  Breakfasted  &c  with  the 
Master;  He  said  he  was  going  with  the  furs  to  one  of  the  Chief  settlements, 
as  soon  as  he  received  the  Furs  from  the  upper  house,  which  would  be  in  a 
few  days  hence. 

Sunday.  Could  not  paddle:  Breakfasted  with  the  Master:  Several . Asine- 
poet  Natives  distributed  their  heavy  Furs  and  Pelts,  that  the  French  have 
refused,  amongst  our  Indians  with  directions  what  to  trade  them  for. 

Monday.  Paddled  70  miles  E.N.E.  &  N.E.b.N.  deep  water,  low  banks, 

&  tall  woods.4 


“Second  mile’’  work  on  Anthony  Henday 

In  a  paper  entitled  “Across  the  prairies  two  centur¬ 
ies  ago,” 5Clifford  Wilson  outlines  three  alternative 

5  Clifford  Wilson,  “Across  the  Prairies  Two  Centuries 
Ago,"  Canadian  Historical  Association  Report,  1954. 
Your  school  library  may  have  a  copy  of  this  Report. 

If  it  does  not,  you  may  find  a  copy  in  your  community 
library. 


routes  which  scholars  have  suggested  were  followed 
by  Anthony  Henday  in  his  trip  to  the  Blackfoot  In¬ 
dians.  Read  Mr.  Wilson’s  paper  and  prepare  a  sketch 
map  showing  the  three  possible  routes.  What  evi¬ 
dence  does  Mr.  Wilson  give  for  believing  his  is  the 
correct  route? 
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Climatic  data  for  Cumberland  House,  Saskatchewan 

“Monthly  and  annual  mean  daily  temperature  F.” 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

-3.6 

0.7 

12.6 

32.2 

47.6 

58.  1 

65.3 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Year 

61.1 

50.5 

38.3 

16.4 

4.2 

32.0 

“Monthly  and  annual  Precipitation  in  Inches.” 


Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

0.92 

0.79 

0.90 

0.70 

1.33 

3.04 

1.90 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Year 

2.46 

1.80 

0.89 

1.29 

0.94 

16.96 
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Alexander  Mackenzie 


Mackenzie  summarizes  his  contribution 

I  was  led,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  by  commercial  views,  to  the 
country  North-West  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North  America,  and  being  endowed 
by  Nature  with  an  inquisitive  mind  and  enterprising  spirit;  possessing  also 
a  constitution  and  frame  of  body  equal  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings, 
and  being  familiar  with  toilsome  exertions  in  the  prosecution  of  mercantile 
pursuits,  I  not  only  contemplated  the  practicability  of  penetrating  across 
the  continent  of  America,  but  was  confident  in  the  qualifications,  as  I  was 
animated  by  the  desire,  to  undertake  the  perilous  enterprise. 

The  general  utility  of  such  a  discovery,  has  been  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged;  while  the  wishes  of  my  particular  friends  and  commercial 
associates,  that  I  should  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  contributed  to  quick¬ 
en  the  execution  of  this  favorite  project  of  my  own  ambition:  and  as  the 
completion  of  it  extends  the  boundaries  of  geographic  science,  and  adds 
new  countries  to  the  realms  of  British  commerce,  the  danger  I  have  encount¬ 
ered,  and  the  toils  I  have  suffered,  have  found  their  recompence;  nor  will 
the  many  tedious  and  weary  days,  or  the  gloomy  and  inclement  nights 
which  1  have  passed,  have  been  passed  in  vain. 

The  first  voyage  has  settled  the  dubious  point  of  a  practicable  North- 
West  passage;  and  I  trust,  that  it  has  set  that  long  agitated  question  at 
rest,  and  extinguished  the  disputes  respecting  it  for  ever.  An  enlarged 
discussion  of  that  subject  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  concluding  pages 
of  this  volume. 

In  this  voyage,  I  was  not  only  without  the  necessary  books  and  instru¬ 
ments,  but  also  felt  myself  deficient  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and 
navigation:  I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  undertake  a  winter’s  voyage  to 
this  country,  in  order  to  procure  the  one  and  acquire  the  other.  These  ob¬ 
jects  being  accomplished,  I  returned,  to  determine  the  practicability  of  a 
commercial  communication  through  the  continent  of  North  America,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  which  is  proved  by  my  second  journal. 

Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  declare  my  decided  opinion,  that  very  great  and  essent¬ 
ial  advantages  may  be  derived  by  extending  our  trade  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.6 


^Alexander  Mackenzie,  Voyages 
from  Montreal,  on  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  through  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  In 
the  years  1789  and  1793  { Lon¬ 
don:  Cobbett  and  Morgan,  1801), 
pp.  iv-v. 


Simon  Fraser  comments  on  Mackenzie’ s  skill 

Thursday  June  5,  QlSOtT] .  .  .  Notwithstanding  Qhe  fact  thaQ  the 
QPack]]]  River  that  leads  to  this  place,  Trout  Lake  QFort  McLeod^],  is  a 
considerable  large  and  navigable  River  in  all  seasons,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  by  Sir  A.M.K.  As  he  used  to  indulge  himself  some¬ 
times  with  a  little  sleep,  likely  he  did  not  see  it,  mid  I  can  account  for 
many  other  omissions  Qin  his  journal^]  in  no  other  manner  than  his  being 
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Extract  from  Mackenzie’s  map  of  his  voyage. 
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Mrs.  Simcoe  meets  Mackenzie 


asleep  at  the  time  he  pretends  to  have  been  very  exact,  but  was  qualified 
to  make  observations  and  Qwere  P]  inclined  to  find  fault  with  him,  I  could 
prove  that  he  seldom  or  ever  paid  the  attention  he  pretends  to  have  done, 
and  that  many  of  his  remarks  were  not  made  by  himself  but  communicated 
by  his  men.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  stem  the  current  of  the  east  branch 
Qhe  Parsnip  RiveL]  during  the  high  water,  but  not  near  so  much  as  he 
makes  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  in  it  but  a  canoe  with  six  paddles 
would  go  up  with  ease,  and  if  we  had  so  much  difficulty  it  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  itself  as  QtoT]  the  badness  of  the 
canoes  and  the  awkwardness  of  the  Bouts  Qendmenjj],  particularly  steers¬ 
men.  A  canoe  well  manned  might  come  from  Finlays  branch  to  the  entrance 
of  the  QPackH  River  that  leads  to  Trout  QMcLeod^]  Lake  the  fifth  day 
with  ease.7 


Mon.  8th  September  1794  —  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  has  made  his  way  from 
the  Grand  Portage  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  just  returned  from  thence,  and 
brought  the  Governor  a  sea  otter  skin  as  a  proof  of  his  having  reached  that 
coast.  He  says  the  savages  spear  them  from  the  rocks,  as  the  Indians  here 
do  sturgeon.  These  animals  are  amphibious,  but  generally  in  the  sea.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  went  down  the  River  of  peace  near  two  degrees  north  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  came  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  rise  some  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic,  and  others  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  lie  went  down  a  river  which  falls  into  the  latter  and  rises  not  700 
yards  from  the  River  of  Peace.  He  afterwards  travelled  17  days  by  land. 
There  are  a  kind  of  large  sheep  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  horns  the 
size  of  a  cow’s.  The  Indians  near  the  coast  live  on  fish,  which  they  are 
very  dexterous  in  catching;  they  dry  salmon  in  bo>(es  in  a  kind  of  upper 
story  in  their  huts.  They  prepare  the  roes,  beating  them  up  with  sorrel,  a 
plant  with  acid  taste,  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  caviare,  and,  when  the 
salmon  are  dried,  boil  and  mix  them  with  oil.  These  savages' never  taste 
meat,  and  think  if  any  was  tin-own  into  the  river  the  fish  would  go  away. 
One  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  men  having  thrown  the  bone  of  a  deer  in  the  water, 
an  Indian  dived  and  fetched  it  out,  nor  would  they  suffer  water  to  be  ladled 
out  in  a  kettle  in  which  meat  had  teen  boiled.  Are  these  not  veritable  fish 
eaters?  Mr.  Mackenzie  observed  those  Indians  who  inhabited  the  islands 
on  the  coast  to  be  more  savage  than  the  others.  The  otter  skins  are  sold  at 
at  great  price,  by  those  who  trade  on  the  coast,  to  the  Chinese. 
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The  Montrealers  .  .  rivals  to  reckon  with 


Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher  to  General  Haldimand 


Montreal,  4th  October,  1784 


Sir.  —  We  beg  to  lay  before  your  Excellency  for  your  Consideration  the  en¬ 
closed  Memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  to  the  North-West,  to  which  we 
request  your  Excellency  will  permit  us  to  add  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
rise  and  progress  of  that  Business  at  different  periods,  since  the  Conquest 
of  this  Country,  and  state  to  your  Excellency  the  nature  and  extent  of  it, 
and  the  advantages  which  will  Arise,  not  only  to  the  Proprietors,  but  to 
this  Province  in  general,  from  a  well  regulated  System  in  conducting  it. 

The  first  adventurer  went  from  Michilimakinak  in  the  year  1765.  The 
Indians  of  Lake  Pluye  having  then  been  long  destitute  of  Goods,  stop’tand 
plundered  his  Canoes,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  further.  He 
attempted  it  again  the  year  following,  and  met  with  the  same  bad  Fortune. 
Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1767;  they  left  Goods  at  Lake  Pluye 
to  be  traded  with  the  Natives,  who  permitted  them  to  proceed  with  the  re¬ 
mainder;  and  the  Canoes  penetrated  beyond  Lake  Ouinipique. 

From  this  period  the  Trade  of  that  Country  was  attempted  by  other 
Adventurers  with  various  success,  and  we  were  among  the  number  in  the 
year  1769,  when  we  formed  a  connection  with  Messrs.  Todd  &  McGill  of 
Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Business,  but  the  Indians  of 
Lake  La  pluye,  still  ungovernable  and  repacious,  plundered  our  Canoes, 
and  would  not  suffer  any  part  of  our  Goods  to  be  sent  further.  Before  we 
could  be  acquainted  with  this  misfortune,  our  Goods  for  the  year  following 
were  at  the  Grand  Portage,  and  we  were  then  too  far  engaged  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  which  we  were  more  success¬ 
ful.  Our  Canoes  reached  Lake  Bourbon,  and  thence  forward  we  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere.  Taught  however  by  experience  that  separate  Interests 
were  the  Bane  of  Trade  we  lost  no  time  to  form  with  those  Gentlemen,  and 
some  others,  a  Company  and  having  men  of  Conduct  and  Abilities  to  con¬ 
duct  it  in  the  Interior  Country,  the  Indians  were  soon  abundantly  supplied 
and  being  at  the  same  time  well  treated,  New  Posts  were  discovered  early 
as  the  year  1774,  which  to  the  French  were  totally  unknown:  And  had  we 
not  been  interrupted  by  new  adventurers,  the  public  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  would  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  value  and  extent  of  that 
Country,  of  which  even  at  this  time,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.  These 
Adventurers  consulting  their  own  Interest  only,  without  the  least  regard  to 
the  management  of  the  Natives,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Trade;  soon 
occasioned  such  disorder,  that  those  who  had  the  most  substantial 
prospects,  lost  no  time  to  withdraw  their  property,  since  which  this  Bus¬ 
iness  tho’  not  altogether  neglected,  has  been  carried  on  under  great  dis¬ 
advantages  occasioned  by  a  great  variety  of  Interests,  sometimes  part- 
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ially,  and  at  other  times  totally  unconnected  with  each  other;  insomuch 
that  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1782,  those  who  had  persevered  were  no 
more  than  Twelve  in  number,  and  being  convinced  by  long  experience,  of 
the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  a  general  connection,  not  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  secure  and  promote  their  mutual  Interests,  but  also  to  guard 
against  any  encroachments  of  the  United  States  on  the  line  of  Boundary,  as 
ceded  to  them  by  treaty  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  du  Bois  -  They 
entered  upon  and  concluded  Articles  of  Agreement,  under  title  of  the 
North-West  Company  of  which  we  were  named  the  Directors,  dividing  it 
into  sixteen  shares;  of  which  each  proprietor  holds  a  certain  number  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  Interest  he  then  had  in  the  Country.  And  to  prove  to  the 
world,  that  they  have  no  Views  but  what  are  directed  to  extend  that  Bus¬ 
iness,  and  promote  the  Commercial  Interest  of  the  Province,  it  is  expressly 
ordered  in  the  Thirty-second  Article  that  their  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  Trade  to  the  North-West,  shall  be  registered  at  the  Secretaries 
Office  for  this  Province  at  Quebec;  for  the  Inspection  of  the  public. 

Their  first  object  was  to  prepare  the  necessary  supplies  and  provide 
against  any  interruption  to  their  business  from  the  United  States,  by  dis¬ 
covering  another  passage  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  river  Ouinipique,  at 
least  40  Leagues  distant  from  the  American  line,  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
to  secure  at  all  events  a  communication  with  the  North-West.  Having  every 
reason  to  expect  from  the  line  to  be  drawn  as  explained  in  the  late  treaty 
of  Peace,  that  they  would  soon  be  dispossessed  of  the  Grand  Portage, 
situated  at  the  North-West  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  that  Country  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  to  the  Water 
Communication  which  leads  to  Lake  du  Bois,  and  thenceforward  to  every 
part  of  the  Country  beyond  it;  from  which  your  Excellency  will  perceive 
the  Grand  Portage  is  the  key  to  that  part  of  British  America;  and  should 
the  United  States  be  put  in  possession  before  another  passage  is  dis¬ 
covered,  that  valuable  Branch  of  the  Furr  Trade  must  be  forever  lost  to 
this  Province.  Urged  by  these  reasons  the  Company  lost  no  time  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  best  information  of  the  Country;  and  early  in  June  last,  they 
actually  sent  off  from  the  North  side  of  Lake  Superior  a  Canoe  with  Pro¬ 
visions  only,  navigated  by  six  Canadians  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Edward  Umfreville,  who  has  been  Eleven  Years  in  the  Service  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Mr.  Venance  St.  Germain;  both  of  them  men  who 
speak  the  Language  of  the  Natives  and  who  are  in  other  respects  very  well 
qualified  to  execute  the  Company’s  intentions. 

Their  Instructions  were  to  proceed  to  Lake  Alempigon  and  thence  in  a 
West  direction  by  the  best  Road  for  the  Transportation  of  Goods  in  Canoes 
to  the  River  Ouinipique  at,  or  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Portage  de  L’Isle, 
and  by  Letters  received  from  them  at  Lake  Alempigon  30th  June,  it  appears 
they  had  met  with  innumerable  difficulties  from  the  want  of  Indian  Guides, 
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but  they  had  then  one  who  had  undertaken  to  conduct  them  to  Lake  Sturgeon 
and  they  express’d  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  getting  forward  from  thence 
to  the  River  Ouinipique.  The  Company  have  no  accounts  of  them  since  that 
period,  and  as  all  their  Canoes  are  now  returned  from  the  Grand  Portage, 
they  cannot  until  the  next  year  give  your  Excellency  any  further  information 
concerning  this  discovery. 

The  Inland  Navigation  from  Montreal,  by  which  the  North-West  business 
is  carried  on,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  known  World,  but 
is  only  practicable  for  Canoes  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Carrying 
places.  To  give  your  Excellency  some  Idea  of  which,  there  are  upwards  of 
ninety  from  Montreal  to  Lake  du  Bois  only,  and  many  of  them  very  long  ones. 

Two  setts  of  men  are  employed  in  this  business,  making  together  up¬ 
wards  of  500;  one  half  of  which  are  occupied  in  the  transport  of  Goods  from 
Montreal  to  the  Grand  Portage,  in  canoes  of  about  Four  Tons  Burthen, 
Navigated  by  8  to  10  men,  and  the  other  half  are  employed  to  take  such 
goods  forward  to  every  Post  in  the  interior  Country  to  the  extent  of  1,000  to 
2,000  miles  and  upwards,  from  Lake  Superior,  in  Canoes  of  about  one  and 
a-half  Ton  Burthen,  made  expressly  for  the  inland  service,  and  navigated 
by  4  to  5  men  only,  according  to  the  places  of  their  destination. 

The  large  Canoes  from  Montreal  always  set  off  early  in  May,  and  as  the 
Provisions  they  take  with  them  are  consumed  by  the  time  they  reach  Michili- 
makinac,  they  are  necessitated  to  call  there,  merely  to  take  in  an  additional 
Supply,  not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  use  of  the  Canoes  intended 
for  the  Interior  Country  and  the  Consumption  of  their  servants  at  the  Grand 
Portage,  but  as  these  Canoes  are  not  capable  of  carrying  the  whole  of  such 
Provisions  it  thence  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  Vessel  or  Boats  upon 
Lake  Superior  for  that  Transport  only,  and  the  utmost  dispatch  is  required 
that  everything  may  be  ready  in  point  of  time  to  send  off  their  supplies  for 
the  Interior  Country,  for  which  purpose  the  Goods,  Provisions  and  every¬ 
thing  else  required  for  the  Outfits  of  the  year,  must  be  at  the  Grand  Portage 
early  in  July;  for  the  carrying  place  being  at  least  Ten  Miles  in  Length,  Fifteen 
days  are  commonly  spent  in  this  Service,  which  is  performed  by  the  Canoe- 
men,  who  usually  leave  the  west  end  from  the  15th  July  to  the  1st  August, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  places  they  are  intended  for. 

Their  general  loading  is  two-thirds  Goods  and  one-third  Provisions, 
which  not  being  sufficient  for  their  subsistence  until  they  reach  winter 
Quarters,  they  must  and  always  do  depend  on  the  Natives,  they  occasion¬ 
ally  meet  on  the  Road  for  an  Additional  supply;  and  when  this  fails  which 
is  sometimes  the  case  they  are  exposed  to  every  misery  that  it  is  possible 
to  survive,  and  equally  so  in  returning  from  the  Interior  Country,  as  in  the 
Spring  provisions  are  generally  more  Scanty.  In  Winter  Quarters,  however, 
they  are  at  ease,  and  commonly  in  plenty,  which  only  can  reconcile  them 
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to  that  manner  of  life,  and  make  them  forget  their  Sufferings  in  their  Annual 
Voyage  to  and  from  the  Grand  Portage. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention  these  matters  so  minutely  to  your 
Excellency  to  demonstrate  how  precarious  that  business  is,  and  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  on  to  any  extent  in  opposite  Interests,  with¬ 
out  manifest  ruin  to  some  of  the  parties  concerned  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Trade.  While  on  the  contrary,  by  a  well  regulated  system  in  that  long 
and  precarious  chain  of  connections  which  a  Company  alone  can  establish 
and  execute,  every  Advantage  may  be  derived  for  discovery  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  present  Company  have  accordingly  adopted  the  most  proper  measures 
to  answer  those  ends,  and  have  entered  upon  the  Business  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  Spirit  to  supply  the  Natives  plentifully  with  every  necessary  they 
require  which  is  the  only  sure  means  to  extend  it  and  to  obtain  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Country,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  without  interfering 
with  the  Commercial  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  on  all 
occasions  they  will  carefully  avoid. 

The  property  the  Company  have  already  in  that  Country,  exclusive  of 
their  Houses  and  Stores,  and  the  different  Posts,  as  appears  by  the 
settlement  of  their  Accounts  this  present  year  Amounts  to  the  sum  of 
25,303.3.6.  pounds  Currency;  and  their  Outfits  for  the  next  Spring  which 
will  be  sent  from  Montreal  as  soon  as  Navigation  is  open,  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  that  sum  so  that  the  Company  will  have  an  Interest  at  the 
Grand  Portage  in  July  next  of  about  50,000  pounds,  original  Cost  in  Furrs, 
to  be  sent  to  Montreal  by  the  return  of  their  Canoes,  and  in  goods  for  the 
Interior  Country,  from  which  your  Excellency  may  judge  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  Trade,  when  in  our  power  by  an  exclusive  Right  for  Ten 
Years  to  explore  the  Country  and  extend  it. 

We  beg  your  Excellency’s  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this  long  detail, 
we  have  done  it  merely  to  give  your  Excellency  the  best  information  re¬ 
specting  a  Trade  which,  is  hardly  known,  and  still  less  understood,  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  who  have  been  in  that  Country,  requesting  your  Excellency 
will  take  this  letter  in  support  of  their  Memorial,  into  your  consideration, 
and  extend  to  the  Company  your  Favour  and  protection  to  obtain  for  them 
An  Exclusive  Right  to  the  Trade  of  the  North-West,  on  the  Conditions 
stated  in  the  Prayer  of  their  Said  Memorial  to  your  Excellency. 

We  have  the  Honour  to  be  with  the  utmost  respect  in  behalf  of  the 
North-West  Company. 


8  Henry  R.  Wagner,  Peter  Pond: 
Fur  Trader  &  Explorer  (n.pl., 
Yale  University  Library,  1955), 
pp.  66-76 


To  His  Excellency 
General  Haldimand 
Quebec. 


Your  Excellency’s 

Most  obedt.  and  Most  llbl.  Servts. 

Benjn.  &  Jos.  Frobisher8 
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Memorial  of  the  North-V/est  Company 

To  His  Excellency  Frederick  Haldimand ,  Cciptn.  General  and  Commander 
in  Chief  in  and  over  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Territories  thereon 

depending,  &c,  &c,  &c.  The  memorial  of  the  North-West  Company, 

Humbly  shewetlr. 

That  the  Company  from  the  Boundary  described  in  the  late  treaty  of 
Peace  being  apprehensive  the  United  States  would  avail  themselves  of 
every  means  in  their  power  to  dispossess  them  of  their  Trade  to  the  North 
West,  from  being  entitled  to  an  equal,  if  not  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
Grand  Portage  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  water  communication  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Lake  du  Bois:  Have  at  their  own  Expence  and  with  the  approbation 
of  your  Excellency,  sent  off  from  the  North  side  of  Lake  Superior  in  the 
month  of  June  last,  Two  persons  on  whom  they  can  depend,  accompanied 
by  six  Canadians,  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  another  passage.  North  of 
the  line  of  Boundary,  to  the  River  Ouinipique,  and  from  the  information 
your  Memorialists  have  since  received  from  them,  they  have  every  reason 
to  expect  that  this  passage,  so  much  to  be  wished  for,  will  be  discovered 
and  found  practicable;  which  will  effectually  secure  that  valuable  branch 
of  the  Furr  trade  to  this  Province. 

That  exclusive  of  this  object,  you  Memorialists  have  in  view  another 
discovery  of  greater  magnitude,  which  is  that  of  exploring  at  their  own 
Expence,  between  the  latitudes  of  55  and  65,  all  that  tract  of  country 
extending  west  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  of  which 
surveys  shall  be  taken  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  and  such  surveys 
with  remarks  thereupon  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Country,  and  the 
Rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into  that  sea  between  those  latitudes, 
together  with  every  other  information  that  can  be  collected  from  the 
natives,  shall  be  laid  before  the  King’s  Governor  for  this  Province,  to  be 
by  him  transmitted  to  his  Majesty. 

That  the  Company’s  Servants  as  before  mentioned,  are  now  actually 
employed  in  the  first  of  these  discoveries;  And  the  latter,  which  must  be 
considered  as  an  object  deserving  of  every  Encouragement  from  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  are  ready  to  undertake  by  such  of  their  Servants,  and  other 
Persons  who  are  qualified  to  carry  their  intentions  into  execution. 

That  your  Memorialists  request  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  re¬ 
present  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  the  value  and  importance  of  these  dis¬ 
coveries;  and  the  propriety  of  granting  to  the  Company  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  passage  they  may  discover  from  the  North  side  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  River  Ouinipique;  and  also  of  the  Trade  to  the  North-West  either  by 
that  passage  or  by  the  present  communication  of  the  Grand  Portage  for 
Ten  Years  only,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  and  in  consideration  of 
their  making  these  extensive  and  valuable  discoveries,  at  their  own 
expence. 
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Your  Memorialists  would  not  presume  to  ask  for  this  exclusive  Right 
of  Trade  to  the  North-West,  if  it  could  prove  injurious  to  individuals,  or 
hurtful  to  this  Province  in  general;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  any  Interest  or  connection  in  that  Country;  consequently 
no  one  can  be  injured  by  it;  while  it  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  discoveries  they  propose,  and  pursuing  the  most  proper  meas¬ 
ures  suggested  by  long  experience  to  supply  the  natives  abundantly  with 
every  necessary  they  require,  by  which  only,  and  a  well  regulated  system 
in  that  long  chain  of  connections,  the  North-West  Business  is  capable  of 
being  extended. 

Your  Memorialists  therefore  request,  that  until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
is  known,  that  your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  suspend  the  granting  of 
passes  for  the  Grand  Portage,  or  the  passage  they  are  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  from  the  North  side  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  River  Ouinipique,  should 
they  be  applied  for;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  signify  the  same  to  the 
Officer  commanding  at  Michilimakinak,  to  the  end  that  no  person  may  have 
cause  to -complain  under  a  pretence  of  having  property  in  the  Country,  if 
the  Company  should  obtain  for  the  Considerations  now  laid  before  your 
Excellency  an  exclusive  right  to  the  Trade  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
North  West. 

Your  Memorialists  pray  your  Excellency  will  take  the  merit  of  their 
Memorial  into  your  consideration,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
recommend  to  his  Majesty’s  Ministers  to  grant  to  the  North-West  Company 
(of  which  your  Memorialists  are  the  Directors)  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
Trade  from  Lake  Superior  to  that  Country  for  Ten  Years  only,  as  a  reward 
for  discovering  a  new  passage  to  the  River  Ouinipique,  and  thereby 
effectually  securing  to  this  Province  the  Furr  Trade  to  the  North-West. 

And  in  consideration  also,  of  exploring  at  their  own  expense  between  the 
latitudes  of  55  and  65,  all  that  Tract  of  Country  West  of  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  communicating  to  Government  such  Surveys 
and  other  information  respecting  that  Country  as  it  may  be  in  their  power 
to  obtain. 

And  your  Memorialists  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray  &c. 

Montreal,  4th  October,  1784.  Benj.  &  Jos  Frobisher  Directors  of  the 
North-West  Company.9 


Who  will  win  the  race9 

Alexander  Mackenzie  proposes  a  solution  (1801) 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea,  North-East  or  North-West  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  for  many  years  excited  the  attention  of 
governments,  and  encouraged  the  enterprising  spirit  of  individuals.  The 
non-existence,  however,  of  any  such  practical  passage  being  at  length 
determined,  the  practicability  of  a  passage  through  the  continents  of  Asia 
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and  America  becomes  an  object  of  consideration.  The  Russians,  who  first 
discovered  that,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  no  useful  or  regular  navigation 
existed,  opened  an  interior  communication  by  rivers,  &c.  and  through  that 
long  and  wide-extended  continent,  to  the  strait  that  separates  Asia  from 
America,  over  which  they  passed  to  the  adjacent  islands  and  continent  of 
the  latter.  Our  situation,  at  length,  is  in  some  degree  similar  to  theirs:  the 
non-existence  of  a  practicable  passage  by  sea,  and  the  existence  of  one 
through  the  continent,  are  clearly  proved;  and  it  requires  only  the  count¬ 
enance  and  support  of  the  British  Government,  to  increase  in  a  very  ample 
proportion  this  national  advantage,  and  secure  the  trade  of  that  country 
to  its  subjects. 

Experience,  however,  has  proved,  that  this  trade,  from  its  very  nature 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  individuals.  A  very  large  capital,  or  credit,  or 
indeed  both,  is  necessary,  and  consequently  an  association  of  men  of 
wealth  to  direct,  with  men  of  enterprise  to  act,  in  one  common  interest, 
must  be  formed  on  such  principles,  as  that  in  due  time  the  latter  may 
succeed  the  former,  in  continual  and  progressive  succession.  Such  was 
the  equitable  and  successful  mode  adopted  by  the  merchants  from 
Canada.  .  .  . 

The  junction  of  such  a  commercial  association  with  the  Hudson’s-Bay 
Company,  is  the  important  measure  which  I  would  propose,  and  the  trade 
might  then  be  carried  on  with  a  very  superior  degree  of  advantage,  both 
private  and  public,  under  the  privilege  of  their  charter,  and  would  prove, 
in  fact,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  on  which  it  was  first 
granted. 

It  would  be  an  equal  injustice  to  either  party  to  be  excluded  from  the 
option  of  such  an  undertaking;  for  if  the  one  has  a  right  by  charter,  has 
not  the  other  a  right  by  prior  possession,  as  being  successors  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  France,  who  were  exclusively  possessed  of  all  the  then  known 
parts  of  this  country,  before  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain,  except 
the  coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  having  themselves  been  the  discoverers 
of  a  vast  extent  of  country  since  added  to  his  Majesty’s  territories,  even 
to  the  Hyperborean  and  the  Pacific  Oceans? 

If,  therefore,  that  company  should  decline,  or  be  averse  to  engage  in, 
such  an  extensive,  and  perhaps  hazardous,  undertaking,  it  would  not, 
surely,  be  an  unreasonable  proposal  to  them,  from  government,  to  give  up 
a  right  which  they  refuse  to  exercise,  on  allowing  them  a  just  and  reason¬ 
able  indemnification  for  their  stock.  .  .  . 

By  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the  company’s  charter,  though  but  for  a 
limited  period,  there  are  adventurers  who  would  be  willing,  as  they  are 
able,  to  engage  in,  and  carry  on  the  proposed  commercial  undertaking,  as 
well  as  to  give  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  security  to  government  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  contract  with  the  company.  It  would,  at  the  same  time, 
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be  equally  necessary  to  add  a  similar  privilege  of  trade  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  its  tributary  waters. 

If  however,  it  should  appear  that  the  Hudson’s-Bay  Company  have  an 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  their  trade  as  they  think  proper,  and  continue 
it  on  the  narrow  scale,  and  with  so  little  benefit  to  the  public  as  they 
now  do;  if  they  should  refuse  to  enter  into  a  co-operative  junction  with 
others,  what  reasonable  cause  can  they  assign  to  government  for  denying 
the  navigation  of  the  bay  to  Nelson’s  River;  and,  by  its  waters,  a  passage 
to  and  from  the  interior  country,  for  the  use  of  the  adventurers,  and  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  transport,  under  the  most  severe  and  binding  restrictions 
not  to  interfere  with  their  trade  on  the  coast,  and  the  country  between  it 
and  the  actual  establishments  of  the  Canadian  traders. 

By  these  waters  that  discharge  themselves  into  Hudson’s  Bay  at  Port 
Nelson,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  trade  to  their  source,  at  the  head  of 
the  Saskatchiwine  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  not  eight 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Tacoutche  or  Columbia 
river  flows  also  from  the  same  mountains,  and  discharges  itself  likewise 
into  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  46.20.  Both  of  them  are  capable  of  receiving 
ships  at  their  mouths,  and  are  navigable  throughout  for  boats. 

The  distance  between  these  waters  is  only  known  from  the  report  of 
the  Indians.  If,  however,  this  communication  should  prove  inaccessible, 
the  route  I  pursued,  though  longer,  in  consequence  of  the  great  angle  it 
makes  to  the  North,  will  answer  every  necessary  purpose.  But  whatever 
course  may  be  taken  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Columbia  is  the  line  of 
communication  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  it  is  the 
only  navigable  river  in  the  whole  extent  of  Vancouver’s  minute  survey  of 
that  coast:  its  banks  also  form  the  first  level  country  in  all  the  Southern 
extent  of  continental  coast  from  Cook’s  entry,  and,  consequently,  the 
most  Northern  situation  fit  for  colonization,  and  suitable  to  the  residence 
of  a  civilized  people.  By  opening  this  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  forming  regular  establishments  through  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  at  both  extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coasts  and  islands,  the 
entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  America  might  be  obtained,  from 
latitude  48.  North  to  the  pole,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  in  the  Pacific.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fishing  in  both  seas, 
and  the  markets  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Such  would  be  the  field 
for  commercial  enterprise,  and  incalculable  would  be  the  produce  of  it, 
when  supported  by  the  operations  of  that  credit  and  capital  which  Great 
Britain  so  pre-eminently  possesses.  Then  would  this  country  begin  to  be 
remunerated  for  the  expences  it  has  sustained  in  discovering  and  survey¬ 
ing  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  at  present  left  to  American 
adventurers,  who  without  regularity  or  capital,  or  the  desire  of  conciliat¬ 
ing  future  confidence,  look  altogether  to  the  interest  of  the  moment.  They, 
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therefore,  collect  all  the  skins  they  can  procure,  and  in  any  manner  that 
suits  them,  and  having  exchanged  them  at  Canton  for  the  produce  of  China, 
return  to  their  own  country.  Such  adventurers,  and  many  of  them,  as  I  have 
lOMackenzie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  407-  been  *nf°rrned,  have  been  very  successful,  would  instantly  disappear  from 
412  before  a  well-regulated  trade.10 


A  new  goal:  the  Pacific  coast 
y/hat  is  a  sea  otter  worth? 


An  officer  of  Captain  Cook's  expedition  sells  sea  otter  furs  in  China 


James  Cook,  A  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (Dublin:  Cham¬ 
berlain  et  at.,  1786),  vol.  2, 
p.  430. 


(December,  1779)  As  Canton  was  likely  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
market  for  furs,  I  was  desired  by  Captain  Gore  to  carry  with  me  about  twenty 
sea-otter  skins,  .  .  .  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  best  price  I  could  pro¬ 
cure;  a  commission,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  little 
acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Chinese  for  trade.  Having  acquainted 
some  of  the  English  supercargoes  with  these  circumstances,  I  desired  them 
to  recommend  me  to  some  Chinese  merchant  of  credit  and  reputation,  who 
would  at  once  offer  me  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  I  was  accordingly 
directed  to  a  member  of  the  Hong,  a  society  of  the  principal  merchants  of 
the  place,  who  being  fully  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  appeared 
sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  my  situation;  assured  me,  1  might  depend  on  his 
integrity;  and  that,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  he  should  consider  himself  merely 
as  an  agent,  without  looking  for  any  profit  to  himself.  Having  laid  my  goods 
before  him,  he  examined  them  with  great  care,  over  and  over  again,  and  at 
last  told  me,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer  more  than  three  hundred 
dollars  for  them.  As  I  knew  from  the  price  our  skins  had  sold  for  in 
Kamtschatka,  that  he  had  not  offered  me  one  half  their  value,  1  found  my¬ 
self  under  the  necessity  of  driving  a  bargain.  In  my  turn,  I  therefore  de¬ 
manded  one  thousand;  my  Chinese  then  advanced  to  five  hundred;  then 
offered  me  a  private  present  of  tea  and  porcelain,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
more;  then  the  same  sum  in  money;  and  lastly,  rose  to  seven  hundred 
dollars,  on  which  I  fell  to  nine  hundred.  Here,  each  side  declaring  he 
would  not  recede,  we  parted;  but  the  Chinese  soon  returned  with  a  list  of 
India  goods,  which  he  now  proposed  I  should  take  in  exchange,  and  which, 

I  was  afterward  told,  would  have  amounted  in  value,  if  honestly  delivered, 
to  double  the  sum  he  had  before  offered.  Finding  I  did  not  choose  to  deal 
in  this  mode,  he  proposed  as  his  ultimatum,  that  we  should  divide  the 
difference,  which,  being  tired  of  the  contest,  I  consented  to,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  eight  hundred  do  Hats. 11 
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On  the  10th  of  November  Q1741^]  the  wind  was  from  the  east;  in  the 
forenoon  it  was  clear,  in  the  afternoon  cloudy,  and  during  the  night  the 
wind  whirled  much  snow  about.  We  carried  all  our  baggage  a  verst  away  to 
the  place  which  we  had  selected  the  day  before  for  the  building  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing.  In  the  meantime  more  sick  were  brought  ashore,  among  them  also  the 
Captain  Commander,  who  spent  the  evening  and  night  in  a  tent.  I,  with 
others,  was  with  him  and  wondered  at  his  composure  and  singular  con¬ 
tentment.  He  asked  what  my  idea  was  about  this  land.  —  I  answered  that 
it  did  not  look  to  me  like  Kamchatka;  the  great  number  and  tame  assurance 
of  the  animals  of  itself  clearly  indicated  that  it  must  be  sparsely  in¬ 
habited  or  not  at  all;  but  nevertheless  it  could  not  be  far  from  Kamchatka, 
as  the  land  plants  observed  here  occur  in  the  same  number,  proportion,  and 
size  as  in  Kamchatka,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  peculiar  plants  dis¬ 
covered  in  America  are  not  found  in  the  corresponding  localities.  Besides, 

I  had  found  on  the  beach  a  poplar-wood  window  shutter,  with  cross  mold¬ 
ings,  that  some  years  ago  the  high  water  had  washed  ashore  and  covered 
with  sand  near  the  place  where  we  later  built  our  huts;  I  showed  it  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  unquestionably  of  Russian  workmanship  and  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  ambars  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kamchatka  River. 

The  most  likely  place  for  which  this  land  might  be  taken  would  be  Cape 
Kronotski.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  fail  to  make  known  my  doubts  as  to  this, 
based  on  the  following  experience:  I  showed,  namely,  a  piece  of  a  fox  trap 
that  I  had  found  on  the  beach  during  the  first  day;  on  this  the  teeth,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  of  iron,  consisted  of  so-called  Entale,  of  the  occurrence  of 
which  in  Kamchatka  I  have  no  information  and  regarding  which  it  con¬ 
sequently  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sea  must  have  washed  this  token  over 
from  America,  where,  in  default  of  iron,  this  invention  may  well  have  been 
made  use  of,  while  in  Kamchatka,  where  iron  already  is  plentiful  through 
trade,  it  would  be  superfluous.  I  mentioned  at  the  same  time  the  unknown 
sea  animal,  manati,  which  1  had  seen,  and  the  character  of  the  water  sky 
opposite  in  the  south.  —  To  all  this  1  got  the  reply:  “The  vessel  can 
probably  not  be  saved,  may  God  at  least  spare  our  longboat.”  .  .  . 

On  the  following  day  [^November  1C]  I  went  down  to  the  sea  and  fetch¬ 
ed  a  seal,  the  fat  of  which  1  cooked  with  peas  and  ate  in  company  with  my 
three  comrades,  who  in  the  meantime  had  made  two  shovels  and  begun  to 
enlarge  our  pit.  —  In  the  afternoon  the  Captain  Commander  was  brought  to 
us  on  a  stretcher  and  had  a  tent,  made  of  a  sail,  put  upon  the  spot  that  we 
had  originally  chosen  for  our  dwelling  place.  We  entertained  him,  as  well 
as  the  other  officers  who  had  come  to  our  pit,  with  tea.  —  Towards  evening 
both  officers  returned  to  the  ship.  Master  Khitrov  even  proposed  to 
Lieutenant  Waxel  that  they  should  winter  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  open 
sea,  because,  according  to  his  idea,  more  warmth  and  comfort  could  be 


had  there  than  on  land,  where,  for  lack  of  wood,  one  would  have  to  endure 
the  winter  in  a  tent.  This  proposition  was  now  approved  as  very  sensible, 
yet  three  days  later  the  Master,  on  his  own  accord,  came  ashore  and 
could  not  be  brought  back  on  board  the  vessel  by  any  orders  when  later  he 
was  to  haul  it  up  on  the  beach.  —  However,  we  continued  to  enlarge  our 
underground  home  by  digging  and  collected  everywhere  on  the  beach  wood 
for  a  roof  and  inside  coating.  —  This  evening  we  fixed  up  a  light  roof  and 
in  the  person  of  assistant  constable  Roselius  obtained  the  fifth  member  of 
our  party.  In  the  same  manner  a  few  others,  who  still  had  strength  left, 
began  also  to  dig  a  four-cornered  pit  in  the  frozen  sand  and  covered  it  over 
the  next  day  with  double  sails  in  order  to  shelter  the  sick.  .  .  . 

A  number  of  persons  died  ashore  at  the  very  beginning.  Among  them  we 
were  particularly  grieved  over  the  old  and  experienced  mate,  Andreas 
Hesselberg,  who  had  served  at  sea  for  more  than  fifty  years  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy  was  discharging  his  duties  always  in  such  a  way  that  he  carried 
to  his  grave  the  reputation  of  a  preeminently  useful  man,  whose  disregard¬ 
ed  advice  might  perhaps  have  saved  us  earlier.  Besides  him  there  died  two 
grenadiers,  one  cannoneer,  the  master’s  servant,  one  sailor,  and  finally  on 
December  8,  Captain  Commander  Bering  passed  away,  from  whom  this  is¬ 
land  was  afterwards  named.  Two  days  after  him  his  former  adjutant,  the 
master’s  mate  Khotyaintsov,  died,  and  on  January  8  the  ensign  Lagunov, 
the  thirtieth  in  the  sequence  and  the  last  one  of  our  number  Qto  die^]  . 

Inasmuch  as  the  tragic  end  of  the  late  Captain  Commander  has  made 
different  impressions  on  different  people,  I  cannot  but  pause  here  awhile 
to  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  his  past. 

Vitus  Bering  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  a  righteous  and  devout  Christian, 
whose  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  of  good  manners,  kind,  quiet,  and 
universally  liked  by  the  whole  command,  both  high  and  low.  After  two 
voyages  to  the  Indies  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Russian  navy  in  1704 
as  a  lieutenant  and  served  in  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity  until  his  end  in 
1741,  having  worked  his  way  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain  Commander.  He 
was  employed  in  the  execution  of  various  undertakings,  of  which  the  two 
Kamchatka  expeditions  are  the  most  noteworthy.  Fair-minded  persons  can¬ 
not  but  admit  that  to  the  best  of  his  strength  and  ability  he  tried  at  all 
times  to  carry  out  the  task  imposed  on  him,  though  he  himself  confessed 
and  often  lamented  that  his  strength  was  no  longer  equal  to  so  difficult 
an  expedition,  that  it  had  been  made  larger  and  more  extensive  than  he 
had  proposed,  and  likewise  that  at  his  age  he  could  have  wished  to  have 
the  whole  task  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  put  into  those  of  a  young  and 
active  man  of  the  Russian  nation.  — As  is  well  known,  the  late  lamented 
was  not  born  to  quick  decisions  and  swift  action;  however,  in  view  of  his 
fidelity,  dispassionate  temper,  and  circumspect  deliberateness,  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  whether  another  with  more  fire  and  heat  would  have  overcome 
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equally  well  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  and  obstacles  to  his  task  with¬ 
out  entirely  laying  waste  these  remote  regions,  when  a  commander  such  as 
he  was,  free  from  all  self-interest,  could  scarcely  keep  his  subordinates 
sufficiently  under  control  in  this  matter.  The  only  blame  which  can  be  laid 
against  this  excellent  man  is  that  by  his  too  lenient  command  he  did  as 
much  harm  as  his  subordinates  by  their  too  impetuous  and  often  thought¬ 
less  action.  He  also  had  a  somewhat  too  high  esteem  for  his  officers  and 
too  good  an  opinion  of  their  intelligence  and  experience,  and  as  a  result 
they  finally  became  too  conceited,  looked  with  contempt  on  all  those  near 
them  and  finally  on  the  commander  himself,  and  forgot  their  subordination, 
without  thought  of  gratitude. 

While  the  departed  often  used  to  recall,  with  thanks  to  God,  how  from 
his  youth  up  everything  had  come  his  way  and  how  only  two  months  before 
he  had  been  in  happy  circumstances,  the  more  is  his  sad  and  miserable  end 
to  be  pitied.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  alive  if  he  had  reached 
Kamchatka  and  had  only  had  the  benefit  of  a  warm  room  and  fresh  food.  As 
it  was,  he  perished  almost  from  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  hardship,  and  grief. 

The  edematous  swelling  of  the  feet,  which  he  had  already  had  a  long  time 
from  a  suppressed  tertian  fever,  was  increased  by  the  cold  and  forced  into 
the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  finally  his  life  was  ended  by  the  inflammation 
in  the  lower  abdomen  on  December  8,  two  hours  before  daybreak.  As 
deplorable  as  his  death  appeared  to  his  friends,  so  admirable  was  his 
calmness  and  earnest  preparation  for  the  parting,  which  came  while  []he 
was]]  in  full  possession  of  his  reason  and  speech.  He  himself  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  had  been  cast  away  upon  an  unknown  land,  yet  he  did  not 
want  to  dishearten  the  others  by  saying  so  but  on  the  contrary  cheered 
them  on  to  hope  and  activity  in  every  way.  On  the  day  following  we  buried 
his  lifeless  body  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  church  near  our 
dwelling,  where  he  lies  between  his  adjutant,  a  commisary,  and  two  gren¬ 
adiers.  At  our  departure  we  placed  a  wooden  cross  on  the  grave  as  a  mon¬ 
ument,  which  would  likewise  serve  as  a  sign  of  our  having  taken 
possession  of  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  our  leader  we  had  made  so  much  progress  that  the 
entire  command  found  itself  in  five  underground  dwellings  secure  against 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  They  were  all  located  alongside  one  another  on 
the  site  that  had  been  first  selected  for  quarters  and  were  named  as  follows: 
the  Barracks,  the  Lieutenant’s  yurt  QiuQ ,  mine,  Alexei  Ivanov’s,  and 
Luka  Alexeiev’s  yurts.  In  front  of  each  dwelling  stood  several  barrels 
which  served  instead  of  a  storehouse  for  keeping  our  supply  of  meat  from 
the  foxes.  We  had  also  erected  scaffolds  upon  which  to  hang  all  kinds  of 
clothing  and  effects.  By  holy  Christmas  Day  most  of  the  men  had  been 
restored  to  health  alone  by  means  of  the  excellent  water  and  the  fresh  meat 
of  various  sea  animals,  and  we  were  only  concerned  with  gathering  more  and 
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Spain  said,  “We  own  the  Pacific 


more  strength  so  as  to  be  able  by  spring  to  start  the  work  for  our  delivery 
more  vigorously.  Our  efforts  to  this  end  were  divided  into  three  main  tasks. 
[]The]]  first  []was]] ,  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  supplies,  to  kill  sea 
animals  in  order  to  provide  the  greater  part  of  our  food,  reserving  bread  only 
as  a  delicacy.  From  the  middle  on  November  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May  each  man  received  monthly  thirty  pounds  of  flour;  in  July  and  August 
even  that  ceased,  so  that  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  meat  alone,  since, 
with  the  consent  of  all,  twenty-five  poods  of  flour  were  set  aside  for  our 
voyage  to  Kamchatka.  Nevertheless,  everybody  was  so  economical  with 
his  provisions  that  few  were  without  bread  even  during  the  last  months  and 
every  hut  could  still  make  biscuits  for  the  voyage,  half  of  which,  besides 
20  poods  of  flour,  were  taken  to  the  port  []Avacha]] .  We  were  only  unfort- 
inate  in  that  the  flour  had  been  lying  pressed  hard  into  leather  sacks  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  at  the  stranding  of  the  ship,  had  been  impregnated 
with  substances  dissolved  in  the  salt  water  in  the  hold,  particularly  gun¬ 
powder,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  eating  it  one  did  not  dare  consult  one’s 
taste.  .  .  .  Because  no  real  bread  could  be  baked,  as  we  had  no  oven, 
small  cakes  were  fried  from  this  Q  flour]]  in  the  Russian  manner  in  seal 
fat  or  whale  oil,  but  towards  the  end  in  manati  []sea  cow]]  fat,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  men  one  by  one.  Not  until  nearly  twelve  months  after, 
when  just  before  our  departure  we  succeeded  in  putting  up  two  ovens,  did 
we  experience  the  luxury  of  once  more  eating  bread.  Game  we  could  have 
had  plentifully  without  much  effort  had  not  our  men,  by  raging  among  the 
animals  without  discipline  and  order,  often  only  to  amuse  each  other, 
driven  them  quite  early  from  our  neighborhood  and,  later  on, for  the  purpose 
of  sacrificing  the  skins  to  their  covetousness  and  gambling  passion, 

killed  the  sea  otters  and  thrown  their  flesh  away,  so  that  towards  the  end 
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we  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island  to  hunt. 


August  1  Q1790]] 

Day  dawned  with  cloudy  weather  and  a  light  wind  from  the  W.  At  6  I  sent 
the  longboat  and  one  of  the  canoes  with  the  pilot  and  second  pilot  to  draw 
up  the  plan  of  the  bay.  At  1  they  returned.  At  2  I  took  possession  of  it  with 
all  the  ceremonies  which  the  instructions  prescribe,  had  a  cross  planted 
close  to  the  river,  and  the  bottle  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  pine  behind 
the  cross.  This  pine  bears  NNE  (of  the  compass)  with  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  island.  At  3  I  returned,  three  salutes  of  musketry  having  been 
fired  on  shore,  under  my  orders.  The  sloop  answered  with  twenty-one  shots. 

I  bestowed  on  this  bay  the  name  “Nunez  Gaona”.  It  is  sheltered  from  the 
first,  second,  and  third  quarters,  abounds  with  fish  among  which  are  delicious 
salmon,  salmon  berries  and  three  other  kinds  of  fruit,  sea  otters,  bears,  deer, 
rabbits,  foxes  and  dogs.  Night  fell  with  the  sky  clear,  the  horizon  with 
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some  misty  clouds,  the  wind  freshish  from  thp  S  and  a  swell  from  the  WNW. 

In  these  conditions  we  passed  the  night.  .  .  . 

The  Act  of  Possession 

In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  three 
persons  and  one  true  God,  the  first  maker  and  creator  of  all  things  and  with¬ 
out  whom  nothing  good  can  be  done,  commenced  or  preserved,  and  because 
the  good  beginning  of  anything  must  be  in  and  by  God,  it  is  therefore  ad¬ 
visable  to  commence  it  for  His  glory  and  honor.  In  His  most  holy  name  may 
it  be  known  to  all  those  to  whom  the  present  testimonial,  instrument  or 
letter  of  possession  comes,  that  today,  Sunday,  August  1,  1790,  this  sloop 
the  Princesa  Real,  of  the  very  illustrious  and  pious  Catholic  Senor  Don 
Carlos  IV  Qhen  follow  his  titles^]  by  order  of  his  Excellency  Senor  Don 
Juan  Vicente  de  Gucmez,  Pacheco  de  Padilla,  Orcazitas  y  Aguayo,  Conde 
de  Revilla  Gigedo  [Then  follow  his  titles[] ,  which  departed  from  the  Puerto 
de  San  Bias,  one  of  those  in  the  South  Sea  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said 
vice-royalty,  February  3  of  the  current  year,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  follow¬ 
ing  the  coast  from  Monterey  to  the  north  and  commanded  by  Don  Manuel 
Ouimper,  alferez  de  navio  of  the  royal  navy,  at  anchor  in  this  now  newly 
named  “Nunez  Ganna,”  the  said  commander  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sea¬ 
men  and  soldiers  having  disembarked  took  ashore  a  cross  which  they  adored 
on  their  knees  and  everybody  in  a  loud  voice  devotedly  proclaimed  that,  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  Don  Carlos  IV,  our  master,  (whom  may 
the  Lord  our  Master  guard  for  many  years  with  increase  of  greater  estates 
and  kingdoms  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  the  prosperity  of  his  vassals 
and  of  those  very  powerful  lords,  his  heirs  and  successors  in  the  times  to 
come),  the  commander  of  this  sloop,  by  virtue  of  the  order  and  instructions 
that  the  said  most  excellent  Senor,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  has  given  him  in 
the  same  royal  name,  was  taking  and  took  possession  of  this  country,  where 
at  present  he  has  disembarked,  which  has  been  discovered  for  all  time,  in 
the  said  royal  name  and  that  of  the  royal  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  as  stat¬ 
ed,  as  its  own  property  and  which  really  belongs  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  do¬ 
nation  and  the  bull  which  our  most  Holy  Father,  Alexander  VI,  high  Roman 
pontiff,  executed  on  his  own  motion  as  a  gift  to  the  very  high  Catholic  lords 
Don  Fernando  V  and  Dona  Isabel  his  wife,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  of 
glorious  memory,  and  to  their  successors  and  heirs,  of  one-half  of  the 
world,  done  in  Rome  May  4,  1493.  By  virtue  of  this  these  lands  belong  to 
the  said  royal  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon  and  as  such  he  takes  and  took  said 
possession  of  these  lands  and  the  neighboring  seas,  river,  ensenadas,  ports, 
bays,  gulfs,  archipelagos,  and  this  bay  of  Nunez  Gaona  where  at  present 
this  vessel  is  anchored,  and  places  them  in  subordination  to  and  under  the 
power,  possession  and  domain  of  the  royal  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  as 
stated,  as  something  l>elonging  to  it  as  it  does.  In  sign  of  possession,  lay¬ 
ing  hand  on  his  sword  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  he  cut  with  it  trees, 
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^  Henry  R.  Wagner,  “Diary  of  a 
Voyage  by  Quimper,  ’’  Spanish 
Explorations  in  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  (Santa  Ana:  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fine  Arts  Press,  1933), 
pp.  126-134. 


Then  the  British  came 


branches  and  grass,  moved  stones  and  walked  over  fields  and  the  beach 
without  contradiction  from  anyone,  asking  those  present  to  be  witnesses  to 
it  and  me,  Estaban  Ranales,  the  clerk  appointed  by  the  commander  of  this 
expedition,  to  make  a  testimony  of  it  in  public  form.  Then  immediately  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  cross  on  their  shoulders,  the  men  of  the  vessel  being  arranged 
in  martial  order  with  their  muskets  and  other  arms,  they  carried  this  in 
procession,  chanting  a  litany  with  all  responding.  The  procession  being  con¬ 
cluded  the  commander  planted  the  cross  and  erected  a  pile  of  stones  at  the 
foot  of  it  as  a  memorial  and  sign  of  possession  of  all  these  seas  and  lands 
and  their  districts,  continuous  and  contiguous,  and  named  the  bay  “Nunez 
Gaona”.  As  soon  as  the  cross  was  planted  they  adored  it  a  second  time  and 
all  begged  and  supplicated  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  pleased,  as  this 
would  be  for  His  holy  service,  for  the  exalting  and  augmentation  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Faith,  mid  for  the  sowing  of  the  Holy  Evangel  among  these 
barbarous  nations,  who  up  to  the  present  have  turned  away  from  the  true 
knowledge  and  doctrine,  to  guard  them  and  free  them  from  the  devices  of  the 
devil  and  the  blindness  in  which  they  exist  so  that  their  souls  may  be 
saved.  The  ceremony  being  over  the  commander,  for  a  more  perpetual  sign 
of  memorial  and  possession,  had  a  tree  stripped  on  which  a  cross  was  made 
and  placed  on  it  the  following  inscription:  Santisimo  nombre  de  Nuestro 
Senor  Jesu  Cristo  with  these  four  initial  letters  I.N.R.I.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  he  put  Carolus  IV  Rex  Hispaniarum.  In  order  that  this  should  be  of 
record  it  was  signed  by  the  commander  mid  the  witnesses  First  Pilot  Don 
Gonzalo  de  Haro,  and  Pilotin  Don  Juan  Carrasco  and  I,  the  clerk  appointed 
by  the  said  commander,  certify  to  it  as  a  true  testimonial. 


Gonzalo  Lopez  de  Haro 
(rubrica) 

Estevan  Banales 
(rubrica) 


Manuel  Quimper 
(rubrica) 

Juan  Carrasco 

•  1  ^ 
(rubrica) 


A.  Captain  Cook  describes  events  after  his  arrival  at  Nootka  Sound. 

[^Monday,  30  March  1778]]  A  great  many  canoes,  filled  with  the 
natives,  were  about  the  ships  all  day;  mid  a  trade  commenced  betwixt 
us  and  them,  which  was  carried  on  with  the  strictest  honesty  on  both 
sides.  The  articles  which  they  offered  to  sale  were  skins  of  various 
animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  rackoons,  polecats,  mar¬ 
tens;  and,  in  particular,  the  sea  otters,  which  are  found  at  the  islands 
East  of  Kamtschatka.  Resides  the  skins  in  their  native  shape,  they 
also  brought  garments  made  of  them,  and  other  sort  of  clothing  made  of 
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l^Cook,  op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  P-  270 


the  bark  of  a  tree,  or  some  plant  like  hemp;  weapons,  such  as  bows, 
arrows,  and  spears;  fishhooks,  and  instruments  of  various  kinds;  wood¬ 
en  vizors  of  many  different  monstrous  figures;  a  sort  of  woollen  stuff, 
or  blanketing;  bags  filled  with  red  ochre;  pieces  of  carved  work,  beads, 
and  several  other  little  ornaments  of  thin  brass  and  iron,  shaped  like  a 
horse-shoe,  which  they  hand  at  their  noses;  and  several  chisels  or 
pieces  of  iron  fixed  to  handles.  From  their  possessing  which  metals, 
we  could  infer  that  they  had  had  either  been  visited  by  some  civilized 
nation,  or  had  connections  with  tribes  on  their  continent,  who  had 
communication  with  them.  But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  art¬ 
icles  which  they  brought  to  the  ships  for  sale  were  human  skulls,  and 
hands  not  yet  quite  stripped  of  the  flesh,  which  they  made  our  people 
plainly  understand  they  had  eaten;  and  indeed,  some  of  them  had 
evident  marks  they  had  been  upon  the  fire.  We  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  suspect,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  horrid  practice  of  feeding 
on  their  enemies  was  as  prevalent  here.  For  the  various  articles  which 
they  brought,  they  took  in  exchange  knives,  chisels,  pieces  of  iron  and 
tin,  nails,  looking-glasses,  buttons,  or  any  kind  of  metal.  Glass  beads 
they  were  not  fond  of  and  cloth  of  every  sort  they  rejected.74 


B.  Captain  Cook  reports  on  his  attempt  to  find  the  North-West  Passage. 

On  Monday  the  7th,  before  noon,  we  perceived  a  brightness  in  the  north¬ 
ern  horizon  like  that  reflected  from  ice,  commonly  called  the  blink.  About 
an  hour  after,  the  sight  of  a  large  field  of  ice  left  us  no  longer  in  doubt 
about  the  cause  of  the  brightness  of  the  horizon.  At  half-past  two  we  tacked 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in  twenty-two  fathoms  water,  not  being  able  to 
stand  on  any  farther,  for  the  ice  was  quite  impenetrable,  and  extended  from 
west  to  south  to  east  by  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Here  were 
abundance  of  sea-horses. 

On  the  18th,  at  noon,  we  were  near  five  leagues  farther  to  the  eastward. 
We  were  at  this  time  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  which  was  as  compact  as 
a  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  at  least;  but  farther  north 
it  appeared  much  higher. 

We  now  stood  to  the  southward,  and  after  running  six  leagues,  shoaled 
the  water  to  seven  fathoms,  but  it  soon  deepened  to  nine  fathoms.  At  this 
time  we  saw  land  extending  from  south  to  south-east  by  east,  about  three  or 
four  miles  distant.  The  eastern  extreme  forms  a  point  which  was  much  en¬ 
cumbered  with  ice,  for  which  reason  it  obtained  the  name  of  Icy  Cape.  The 
other  extreme  of  the  land  was  lost  in  the  horizon,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  continuation  of  the  American  continent. 

Our  situation  was  now  more  and  more  critical.  We  were  in  shoal  water, 
upon  a  lee  shore,  and  the  main  body  of  the  ice  to  windward  driving  down 
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upon  us.  I  therefore  made  the  signal  for  the  Discovery  to  tack,  and 
tacked  myself  at  the  same  time. 

Next  day  we  had  a  good  deal  of  drift  ice  about  us,  and  the  main  ice  was 
about  two  leagues  to  the  north.  It  was  too  close  and  in  too  large  pieces  to 
attempt  forcing  the  ships  through  it.  On  the  ice  lay  a  prodigious  number  of 
sea-horses,  and  as  we  were  in  want  of  fresh  provisions  the  boats  from  each 
ship  were  sent  to  get  some.  .  .  . 

By  the  time  that  we  had  got  our  sea-horses  on  board,  we  were  in  a 
manner  surrounded  with  the  ice,  and  had  not  way  left  to  clear  it  but  by 
standing  to  the  southward,  which  was  done  till  three  o’clock  next  morning. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  fell  in  with  the  main  ice,  along  the  edge  of 
which  we  kept,  being  partly  directed  by  the  roaring  of  the  sea-horses,  for 
we  had  a  very  thick  fog.  Thus  we  continued  sailing  till  near  midnight,  when 
we  got  in  amongst  the  loose  ice,  and  heard  the  surge  of  the  sea  upon  the 
main  ice. 

Next  morning  the  fog  clearing  away,  we  saw  the  continent  of  America, 
extending  from  south  by  east  to  east  by  south;  and  at  noon  from  south¬ 
west  half  south  to  east;  the  nearest  part  five  leagues  distant. 

I  continued  to  steer  in  for  it  until  eight  o’clock,  in  order  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  it  and  to  look  for  a  harbor,  but  seeing  nothing  like  one  I  stood 
again  to  the  north. 

The  ice  obliged  us  to  change  our  course  frequently  till  the  27th,  when 
we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  west,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  we  were  close 
in  with  the  edge  of  the  ice,  which  lay  east  from  north-east,  and  west  south¬ 
west,  as  far  each  way  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Having  but  little  wind  I  went 
with  the  boats  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice.  I  found  it  consisting  of 
loose  pieces  of  various  extent,  and  so  close  together  that  I  could  hardly 
enter  the  outer  edge  with  a  boat;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  ships  to 
enter  it,  as  if  it  had  been  so  many  rocks. 

A  thick  fog  which  came  on  while  I  was  thus  employed  with  the  boats, 
hastened  me  aboard  rather  sooner  than  I  could  have  wished,  with  one  sea¬ 
horse  to  each  ship.  We  had  killed  more,  but  could  not  wait  to  bring  them 
with  us.  The  number  of  these  animals,  on  all  the  ice  that  we  had  seen,  is 
almost  incredible.  By  this  time  our  people  began  to  relish  them.  We  now 
stretched  to  the  south-east. 

On  the  29th,  the  weather,  which  had  been  hazy,  cleared  up.  This  enabled 
us  to  have  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  in  every  respect 
is  like  the  opposite  one  of  America;  that  is,  low  land  next  the  sea  with 
elevated  land  farther  back.  It  was  perfectly  destitute  of  wood  and  even 
snow,  but  was  probably  covered  with  a  mossy  substance  that  gave  it  a 
brownish  cast.  In  the  low  ground,  lying  between  the  high  land  and  the  sea, 
was  a  lake  extending  to  the  south-east  farther  than  we  could  see. 

The  season  was  now  so  far  advanced,  and  the  time  when  the  frost  was 
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l^John  Barrow  (ed. ),  Captain 
Cook’s  Voyages  of  Discovery 
(London:  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  1954),  pp.  369-373. 


expected  to  set  in  so  near  at  hand,  that  I  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
prudence  to  make  any  farther  attempts  to  find  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic 
this  year  in  any  direction,  so  little  was  the  prospect  in  succeeding.  My 
attention  was  now  directed  toward  finding  out  some  place  where  we  might 
supply  ourselves  with  wood  and  water;  and  the  object  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  was,  how  I  should  spend  the  winter  so  as  to  make  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  geography  and  navigation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  condition 
to  return  to  the  north  in  farther  search  of  a  passage  the  ensuing  summer.  75 


C.  Captain  Cook’s  ships  “Resolution”  and  “Discovery”  in  Nootka  Sound,  1778.  (Drawn  on  the  spot 

by  J.  Webber,  R.N.)  Provincial  Archives,  Victoria,  B.C. 
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D.  The  men  of  Cook’s  ships  want  to  return  to  America. 


l^Cook,  0p.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p-  437 

[^December,  Miff]  The  rage  with  which  our  seamen  were  possessed 
to  return  to  Cook’s  River,  and,  by  another  cargo  of  skins,  to  make  their 
fortune,  at  one  time,  was  not  far  short  of  mutiny.  .  .  16 

Spain  gave  up  the  race 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Pearce,  of  the  Marines,  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  dated  Tepic,  New  Galicia,  200  leagues  to  the  N.W.  of  the  city  of 


Mexico,  April  25  [1795]. 

*^J.S.  Marshall  and  C.  Marshall, 
Pacific  Voyages:  Selections 
from  Scots  Magazine  1771-1808 
(Portland:  Binfors  &  Morts, 
1960),  p.  94. 

I  have  the  honor  of  acquainting  your  Grace,  that  in  obedience  to  your 
instructions,  I  proceeded  from  Monterrey  to  Nootka,  in  company  with 
Brigadier-Gen.  Alava,  the  officer  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Spain,  for  finally  terminating  the  negotiations  relative  to  that  port;  where, 
having  satisfied  myself  respecting  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  dismantling  the 
fort,  which  the  Spaniards  had  erected  on  an  island  that  guarded  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  embarking  the  ordnance.  By  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  all  the  artillery  were  embarked;  part  on  board  of  his  Catholic  Maj¬ 
esty’s  sloop  of  war  Activo,  and  part  on  board  of  the  San  Carlos  guard- 
ship.  Brigadier-Gen.  Alava  and  myself  then  met,  agreeably  to  our  respect¬ 
ive  instructions,  on  the  place  where  formerly  the  British  buildings  stood, 
where  we  signed  and  exchanged  the  declaration  and  counter  declaration, 
for  restoring  those  lands  to  his  Majesty,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  two 

Courts.  After  which  ceremony  I  ordered  the  British  flag  to  be  hoisted  in 
token  of  possession,  and  the  General  gave  directions  for  the  troops  to 
embark.  1  7 

Vancouver  charted  the  coast 

A.  Scots  Magazine  reports  Vancouver’s  return,  1795 

18  Ibid,  p.  95. 

Captain  Vancouver  of  the  armed  ship  Discovery,  hath  arrived  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  being  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty  Board  to  make 
observations  on  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  western  coasts  of  America.  It  is 
reported,  that  Captain  Vancouver,  from  his  discoveries  made  during  the 
voyage,  hath  rendered  it  now  certain,  that  the  north  west  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  is  a  thing  totally  impossible. 

The  result  of  the  voyage  will  be  given  to  the  public  under  the  inspect¬ 
ion  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  One  pleasing  circumstance  hath  attended 
this  voyage,  and  which  reflects  high  honor  on  Captain  Vancouver,  for 
his  attention  and  humanity,  that  of  his  crew,  consisting  of  150,  only  one 
died  during  the  whole  voyage. 
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extract  from  Captain  George  Vancouver’s  chart 
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Americans  discovered  the  Columbia  River 


George  Vancouver,  A  Voyage 
of  Discovery  to  the  North  P aci- 
lic  Ocean  and  Round  the  World 
(London:  Robinson  &  Edwards, 
1798),  pp.  213-214. 

Captain  Vancouver  writes: 

[[Sunday,  29  April,  1792[]  At  four  o’clock  a  sail  was  discovered  to 
the  westward  standing  in  shore.  This  was  a  very  great  novelty,  not 
having  seen  any  vessel  but  our  consort,  during  the  last  eight  months. 

She  soon  hoisted  American  colours,  and  fired  a  gun  to  leeward.  At  six 
we  spoke  her.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Columbia,  commanded  by  Mr. 

Robert  Gray,  belonging  to  Boston,  whence  he  had  been  absent  nine¬ 
teen  months.  Having  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  same  person  who  had 
formerly  commanded  the  sloop  Washington,  I  desired  he  would  bring  to, 
and  sent  Mr.  Puget  and  Mr.  Menzies  on  board  to  acquire  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  might  be  serviceable  in  our  future  operations. 

On  the  return  of  the  boat,  we  found  our  conjectures  had  not  been  ill 
grounded,  that  this  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had  commanded  the 
sloop  Washington  at  the  time,  we  are  informed,  she  had  made  a  very 
singular  voyage  behind  Nootka.  It  was  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  on 
our  approach  to  the  entrance  of  this  inland  sea,  we  should  fall  in  with 
the  identical  person  who,  it  had  been  stated,  had  sailed  through  it. 

His  relation,  however,  differed  very  materially  from  that  published  in 

England.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  one  to  be  more  astonished 
than  was  Mr.  Gray,  on  his  being  made  acquainted,  that  his  authority 
had  been  quoted,  and  the  track  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  said  to 
have  made  in  the  sloop  Washington.  In  contradiction  to  which,  he 
assured  the  officers,  that  he  had  penetrated  only  50  miles  into  the 
straits  in  question,  in  an  E.S.E.  direction;  that  he  found  the  passage 

5  leagues  wide;  and  that  he  understood,  from  the  natives,  that  the 
opening  extended  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward;  that  this 
was  all  the  information  he  had  acquired  respecting  this  inland  sea, 
and  that  he  returned  into  the  ocean  by  the  same  way  he  had  entered  at. 

The  inlet  he  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  De  Fuca  had  discovered, 
which  opinion  seemed  to  be  universally  received  by  all  the  modern 
visitors.  He  likewise  informed  them  of  his  having  been  off  the  mouth 
of  a  river  in  the  latitude  of  46°  10',  where  the  outset,  or  reflux,  was  so 
strong  as  to  prevent  his  entering  for  nine  days.  This  was,  probably, 
the  opening  passed  by  us  on  the  forenoon  of  the  27th;  and  was,  appar¬ 
ently,  inaccessible,  not  from  the  current,  but  from  the  breakers  that 
extended  across  it.  1  9  1 

“Second  mile’’  work 

an  earlier  voyage  of  Captain  Gray  in  the  sloop  ‘  Wash¬ 
ington”.  The  map  opposite  formed  part  of  that  ac- 

Captain  Vancouver,  in  the  previous  selection  commen-  count.  It  is  entitled  “Chart  of  the  N.W.  Coast  of 
ted,  on  an  account  published  in  England  describing  America  and  N.E  .Coast  of  Asia,  explored  in  the  years 
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“Chart  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  and  N.E.  coast  of  Asia,  explored  in  the  years  1778  and  1779,  by 
Captn.  Cook;  and  further  explored,  in  1788,  and  1789.” 
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1778  and  1779,  by  Captn.  Cook;  and  further  explored, 
in  1788  and  1789”  and  was  published  in  John  Meares’ 
account  of  his  voyages  to  the  North  West  Coast  of 
America.  What  is  the  background  to  and  significance 
of  Meares’  voyages? 

1.  What  new  navigational  instrument  made  Captain 
Cook  and  Captain  Vancouver  more  accurate  map- 
makers  than  most  of  their  predecessors?  How 
was  this  instrument  developed? 

2.  What  was  the  contribution  made  by  James  Lind  to 
the  improvement  of  conditions  on  sailing  vessels? 
What  connection  did  Captain  Cook  have  with  Ja¬ 
mes  Lind? 

A  review  exercise 

1.  Prepare  a  sketch  map  of  Western  Canada  to  show: 

(a)  the  routes  of  expeditions  of  exploration  sent 
out  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  the  period 
1690-1800; 

(b)  the  location  of  the  major  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  posts  in  1800  and  the  date  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  each. 

2.  Prepare  a  sketch  map  ofWestem  Canada  to  show: 

(a)  the  routes  of  expeditions  of  exploration  sent 
out  from  Montreal  in  the  period  1690-1800; 

(b)  the  location  of  the  major  North  West  Company 
posts  in  1800  and  the  date  of  the  establishment 


of  each. 

3.  Prepare  a  sketch  map  to  show  the  routes  of  the 
major  explorers  of  the  Northwest  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

4-  Prepare  a  time-line  to  show  the  major  events  in 
the  history  of  Western  Canada  from  1690  to  1800. 

6.  Summarize  the  major  advances  in  the  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge  about  Western  Canada  made  be¬ 
tween  1690  and  1800. 

6.  What  changes  in  the  fur  trade  came  about  when 
control  passed  into  the  hands  of  two  rival  com¬ 
panies? 

Discussion  topics 

1.  Does  Alexander  Mackenzie  deserve  all  the  credit 
for  the  discovery  of  the  overland  route  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  What 
other  explorers  might  be  said  to  share  Mackenzie’s 
story? 

2.  To  what  extent  was  the  fur  trade  in  Western  Can¬ 
ada  changed  by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from 
North  America? 

3.  What  areas  of  North  America,  if  any,  remained  to 
be  explored  after  1800?  (You  might  study  Alex¬ 
ander  Mackenzie’s  map  as  a  beginning  to  your  dis¬ 
cussion.) 


A  modern  historian  discusses  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 


The  distinguished  Canadian  historian,  C.P.  Stacey,  concludes  his  book  on 
the  events  at  Quebec  in  1759  with  this  evaluation  of  the  two  leaders. 


20  c.P.  Stacey,  Quebec,  1759: 
The  Siege  and  the  Battle  (Tor¬ 
onto:  Macmillan,  1959),  p.  178. 


Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  though  in  many  ways  dissimilar,  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  were  exceptionally  gallant  fighting  soldiers.  Both  had  defects  of 
temperament  and  personality  which  affected  their  dealings  with  other  men 
in  a  manner  damaging  to  their  military  usefulness.  Both  had  some  military 
talent.  And  the  abilities  of  both  have  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  partial 
and  sentimental  historians,  writing  under  the  spell  of  the  romantic  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  two  generals  fought  and  died  in  the  extraordinary 
campaign  of  the  St.  Lawrence  two  hundred  years  ago.  ^ 
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Discussion  topic 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Colonel  Stacey’s  con¬ 
clusion?  Why?  What  evidence  can  you  offer  from 
your  own  study  of  the  battle  which  supports  this  view? 


What  evidence  may  refute  it?  Why  do  you  expect  to 
find  some  disagreement  in  appraising  events  in  his¬ 
tory?  Suggest  several  events  in  local  or  national  af¬ 
fairs  on  which  there  is  current  disagreement. 


“Second  mile’’  work  -  An  earthquake  in  New  France 


For  the  plainer  and  more  ample  understanding  of  what  we  shall  relate 
here,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  Quebec  —  so  is  the  principal 
Town  of  the  French  Colony  called  in  New  France  —  was,  before  our  arrival 
on  these  shores,  a  wooded  and  uncultivated  piece  of  land  without  a  name, 

—  as  is,  at  present,  all  that  surrounding  region  peopled  by  barbarians, 
which,  on  account  of  its  numerous  hills,  is  called  Montagne,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  being  named  Montagnais.  To  guard  this  town  from  the  incursions  of 
enemies,  a  Citadel  has  been  erected  on  the  steep  and  commanding  crest  of 
the  Rocky  height.  It  is  very  well  fortified  by  both  nature  and  artifice,  and  is 
the  residence  of  the  Governor  and  the  garrison,  being  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  that  part  of  West  or  North  America.  So  much  concerning  the  situation  and 
nature  of  the  place;  now  let  us  begin  the  narrative  of  what  has  occurred 


there. 


On  the  third  of  February  of  this  year,  one  Thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-three  after  Christ,  a  Native  woman,  —  a  barbarian,  indeed,  yet  old  in 
probity  among  the  new  Christians,  and  most  righteous  life,  —  while  quietly 
resting  on  her  bed,  and  awake,  alone  of  all  those  who  slept  together  in  the 
same  Cabin,  heard  early  in  the  night  a  voice  very  similar  to  that  of  a  human 
being,  distinctly  and  articulately  speaking  to  her,  which  warned  her  that 
great  and  wonderful  things  would  befall  the  town  on  the  day  after  the  next. 

On  the  following  day  she  again  heard  the  same  voice  in  the  woods  —  warn¬ 
ing  her  that  on  the  next  day,  between  five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  fearful  earthquake  would  take  place.  Her  fellow-lodgers,  to  whom  she 
again  related  what  she  had  heard,  thought  that  she  was  jesting,  or  at  least 
attempting  to  palm  off  as  true  what  she  herself  had  imagined,  either  sleep¬ 
ing  or  waking,  thus  seeking  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophetess. 

Just  as  she  ceased  praying  and  as  the  vision  disappeared,  a  noise  was 
suddenly  heard  under  the  tranquil  and  serene  sky.  At  first  it  sounded  as  the 
trumpeter  of  future  disruptions;  it  seemed  to  come  from  afar,  and  was  like 
the  noise  of  two  armies  rushing  wildly  to  combat  with  loud  shouts.  A  fright¬ 
ful  crash  followed,  appearing  to  proceed  from  the  lowest  depths  and  extreme 
confines  of  the  earth,  and  resembling  in  sound  the  battle  of  the  waves  and 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  Then  comes  a  shower  of  stones,  which  shatter  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  burst  into  barns,  chambers,  and  the  most  hidden  nooks.  Fin¬ 
ally  the  dust  rises  in  whirling  columns  and  forms  into  a  cloud; doors  suddenly 
open  and  close  of  themselves;  church-bells  ring  out  in  token  of  the  general 
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alarm,  intoning  a  doleful  chant;  the  steeples  of  churches,  like  tall  trees, 
become  the  sport  of  the  winds,  sway  in  every  direction,  and  nod  their  whole 
height;  costly  articles  are  destroyed,  furniture  is  upset,  walls  are  broken 
asunder,  stones  become  detached,  and  timbers  give  way;  and  all  this  is 
accompanied  by  the  bellowing  and  howling  of  animals. 

The  terror  experienced  by  men  is  equally  great.  Some  rush  out  of  their 
houses,  while  others  seek  refuge  in  houses;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
run  aimlessly  about  as  if  possessed.  They  know  not  what  to  resolve  upon 
in  the  emergency,  or  what  were  best  to  be  done  in  such  circumstances  and 
at  such  a  time;  as  is  always  the  case  in  sudden  catastrophes  and  panics, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  both  judging  and  choosing  at  the  dread¬ 
ful  sights  on  every  side. 

So  swift  and  unexpected  was  the  blow;  and  it  was  especially  so  because, 
on  that  day,  our  French  were  intent  on  nothing  but  spending  the  time  of  the 
Carnival  in  festive  pleasures,  orgies,  drinking-bouts,  and  dances.  .  .  . 
Thunder  reverberated  and  lightning  flashed  in  the  heavens,  over  the  heads  of 
those  whom  either  the  remembrance  of  past  crimes  or  the  consciousness  of 
present  ones  accused  as  culprits.  In  truth,  however,  the  earthquake  was 
but  a  mighty  token  of  God’s  mercy  toward  men,  as  well  as  a  means  whereby 
he  exercised  that  mercy  —  as  became  manifest  from  the  sequel. 

But,  when  the  people  had  had  time  to  become  reassured,  and  to  recover 
somewhat  from  their  fear,  they  all  issued  forth  from  their  houses  into  the 
open  air.  Meanwhile,  observing  the  rolling  motion  of  the  earth,  which  tossed 
to  and  fro  under  our  feet  as  a  boat  is  restlessly  buffeted  about  by  the 
waves,  we  perceived  that  it  was  an  earthquake,  caused,  as  we  supposed, 
by  subterranean  fires;  nor  was  our  supposition  a  false  one. 

But  how  great,  how  sudden  and  wild  was  the  alarm  among  the  people, 
who  were  Ignorant  of  the  causes  which  produced  those  motions!  Some 
cried,  “Fire,  fire!”  others,  “To  arms,  to  arms!”  As  when  the  alarm  of  fire 
is  raised,  some  ran  for  water  to  put  it  out;  others  rushed  to  arms  to  drive 
back  the  enemy,  imagining  that  a  hostile  band  of  fierce  barbarians  were  at 
their  doors.  By  far  the  greater  number  took  Refuge  in  the  churches,  as  if  the 
end  of  the  World  had  come,  to  wait  for  death  in  those  more  sacred  places. 
Many  lost  heart  altogether,  and  were  unable  to  recover  their  courage.  Some 
clung  to  trees,  not,  however,  without  dread  lest  the  latter  should  be  dashed 
against  one  another  and  crushed;  while  others  held  fast  to  logs,  repeatedly 
receiving  from  them  violent  blows  on  the  chest. 

Meanwhile,  the  barbarians  were  variously  affected  according  to  their 
various  temperaments,  being  then  especially  influenced  by  the  ideas  which 
had  been  taught  them  from  their  earliest  youth.  For,  supposing  -  such  is 
the  superstition  of  their  Race  —  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  were  striving 
to  break  through  the  gates  of  death  and  return  into  new  bodies  and  reenter 
their  former  dwellings,  they  fired  shots  into  the  air,  as  if  fighting  for  their 
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21  r.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.),  The  Jesuit 
Relations  and  Allied  Documents 
(Cleveland:  Burrows,  1899),  pp. 
187-197. 

hearths  and  homes,  believing  that  thus  they  were  hindering  the  approach  of 
the  souls. 

The  violence  of  that  first  shock  subsided  after  about  half  an  hour.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  did  not  regain  breath  without  conjecturing  and  fearing  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  a  new  Shock;  nor  was  the  foreboding  of  future  evils  a  vain  mis¬ 
giving.  At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  earth  again  began  to  shake; 
and  that  alternation  of  shocks  —  and,  as  it  were,  Lucid  intervals  —  lasted 
until  the  9th  of  September.  During  this  time,  we  frequently  had  these  exper¬ 
iences,  but  with  a  great  variety  of  dissimilar  shocks.  Some  were  longer, 
others  shorter;  some  were  frequent  but  moderate;  others,  after  a  long  inter¬ 
mission,  were  more  violent,  as  if  fresh  strength  had  been  gained  by  stopp¬ 
age.  Thus,  therefore,  the  disturbance  languishing  only  to  revive  again  with 
power,  the  end  of  one  evil  was  the  step  for  the  next  one,  and  very  often  one 
of  greater  gravity.  We  had  scarcely  forecast  the  coming  shocks  in  our  mind 
when  they  were  at  our  door,  attacking  us  unawares,  sometimes  by  day,  more 
often  by  night,  while  men  were  withering  for  fear.  .  .  . 

A  month  thus  passed  with  shocks  gradually  relaxing  in  Violence,  except 
that  five  or  six  were  more  intense,  and  that  they  persist  to  this  day,  but  are 
less  violent  and  less  frequent.  This  cessation  or  intermission  has  left  us 
the  opportunity  for  observing  what  were  the  effects  of  the  Past  shocks. 

There  occur,  here  and  there,  wide  and  deep  gaps  in  the  earth  and  fre¬ 
quent  fissures.  New  torrents  have  appeared,  and  new  springs  of  very  limpid 
water  have  gushed  forth  in  full  streams.  On  level  ground,  hills  have  arisen; 
Mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  depressed  and  flattened.  Chasms 
of  wonderful  depth,  exhaling  a  foul  stench,  have  been  hollowed  out  in  many 
places.  Plains  lie  open,  far  and  wide,  where  there  were  formerly  very  dense 
and  lofty  forests.  Cliffs,  although  not  quite  leveled  with  the  soil,  have  been 
shattered  and  overturned.  The  earth  is  furrowed,  but  more  deeply  than  can 
be  done  with  a  plow  or  hoe.  Trees  are  partly  uprooted,  partly  buried  even  to 
the  ends  of  their  branches.  Melancholy  and  unquestionable  are  the  Earth¬ 
quake’s  marks.  Two  rivers  have  returned  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence 
they  had  issued.  Others  resembled  in  color  Streams  of  Milk  or  of  blood,  and 
thus  gave  rise  among  the  ignorant  to  the  belief  that  they  had  been  sudden¬ 
ly  changed  into  the  milk  and  blood,  whose  color  they  put  on.  27 

Discussion  topic 

In  this  account  separate  what  is  plainly  believable  decisions.  Why  might  truth  and  fancy  be  included  in 

from  that  which  is  doubtful.  Give  reasons  for  your  the  same  account? 
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Our  Friendship  with  the  United  States  Begins  Uneasily  (1 783-1 900) 


Our  friendship  with  the  United  States  takes  root 

In  Chapter  Five,  you  practised  a  technique  of  study¬ 
ing  history  in  which  you  set  up  historical  problems 
and  then,  through  research  and  discussion,  attempted 
to  solve  these  problems.  This  short  section  of  the 
textbook  offers  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prac¬ 
tise  your  skills.  This  time,  however,  you  will  be 
“on  your  own.”  What  problems  can  you  find?  Do 
you  need  to  re-read  Chapter  Five  in  order  to  review 
the  steps? 

A  research  project 

Has  your  class  made  any  pictures  of  scenes  from 
Canadian  history?  What  topics  which  you  have  stud¬ 
ied  would  make  good  pictures?  How  accurately  do 
your  pictures  portray  Canadian  history? 

The  best  reference  book  for  sketching  early  Can¬ 
adian  scenes  is  C.  W.  Jeffreys,  A  Picture  Gallery  of 
Canadian  History.  You  might  like  to  refer  to  this 
book  while  you  are  doing  your  picture. 

Looking  backward  and  forward 

What  have  we  learned  this  year?  Can  you  note  it  all 
down,  or  will  you  have  to  make  a  selection?  Below 
are  a  number  of  activities  which  you  can  do  indivi¬ 
dually,  as  a  group,  or  as  a  class  to  sum  up,  to  sum¬ 
marize,  to  reinforce  what  you  have  learned  about  the 
history  of  your  country  this  year.  These  exercises 
may  even  help  you  to  prepare  for  a  final  examination 
if  you  class  is  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  write  one! 
L  Prepare  a  set  of  maps  summarizing  the  history 
you  have  studied.  Amongst  others,  you  might  do 
the  following: 

(a)  a  map  to  show  the  major  explorers  of  Canada; 


(b)  a  map  to  show  the  settlement  of  Canada;  (you 
could  color  the  settled  areas  as  to  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  note  the  dates  when  each  area  was  set¬ 
tled) 

(c)  a  map  to  show  the  historic  places  of  Canada 
(with  a  key  which  explains  in  a  sentence  or  two 
the  importance  of  each);  What  other  maps  can 
you  suggest? 

2.  Prepare  a  final  “Who’s  Who”.  What  names  can 
you  note  down  and  write  a  sentence  or  two  about 
without  looking  at  your  textbook  or  notebook  at 
all?  Which  ones  can  you  summarize  by  looking 
at  only  the  names  in  the  index?  How  many  did 
you  have  to  look  up  in  your  textbook  or  notebook 
before  you  could  remember  their  importance? 

3.  Prepare  a  time-line  of  the  history  of  Canada  from 
1000  A.D.  to  1800. 

4.  Conduct  a  final  series  of  historical  charades.  You 
might  do  one  or  two  each  period  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  year. 

5.  Prepare  written  or  oral  reports  on  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 

(a)  What  effects  had  the  coming  of  the  Furopean 
on  the  way  of  life  of  the  native  Indians? 

(b)  What  change  in  the  traditional  French  way  of 
life  was  forced  on  French  Canadians  by  living  on 
the  frontier  of  civilization? 

(c)  Why  did  the  French  lose  North  America? 

(d)  What  effect  did  the  American  Revolution  have 
on  the  history  of  Canada? 

(e)  Why  was  there  rivalry  amongst  the  fur  traders 
in  the  west? 

(f)  Which  explorers  made  the  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  exploration  of  Canada?  Why? 

(g)  Which  men,  other  than  explorers,  made  the  most 
important  contribution  to  Canada  in  their  times'? 
Why? 

6.  Prepare  your  own  testonone  section  of  the  history. 
Have  you  tested  only  facts?  What  else,  other  than 
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facts,  should  you  test?  Appoint  a  committee  to 
select  the  best  questions  to  test  the  whole  class. 

7.  As  a  class,  make  “hunch”  solutions  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems  which  will  face  Canada  in  the  years 
after  1800: 

(a)  Are  Canadians  and  Americans  going  to  be  able 
to  live  peaceably  side  by  side?  What  are  likely  to 
be  trouble  spots  between  them?  Why? 

(b)  How  will  the  fur  trade  rivalry  in  the  west  be 
solved?  Will  there  be  room  for  more  than  one  com¬ 
pany  to  trade  for  furs?  Why? 

(c)  Are  English-Canadians  and  French-Canadians 
going  to  remain  happy  with  the  way  they  are  gov¬ 
erned?  Discuss. 

(d)  What  problems  of  transportation  in  Canada  will 
have  to  be  solved?  Why? 

(e)  Will  all  of  Canada  be  prosperous?  Which  areas 
of  Canada  will  have  the  best  chance  for  prosperity 
in  the  next  few  years?  Why? 

(f)  Which  areas  of  Canada  still  need  to  be  explor¬ 
ed?  Who  will  be  likely  to  do  the  exploration? 

(g)  Will  the  French  and  English  in  Canada  be  able 
to  live  peaceably  side-by-side? 

(h)  What  problems  may  arise  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Canadian  colonies?  Is  there  any  danger 
of  a  second  “American  Revolution”?  Why? 

8.  This  year,  in  addition  to  adding  to  your  fund  of 
knowledge,  you  have  learned  and  practised  many 
new  skills  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  using  know¬ 
ledge. 

(a)  What  are  the  skills  which  you  have  learned? 

(b)  Which  of  these  skills  did  you  find  the  most 
useful  for  studying  history? 

(c)  How  may  these  skills  be  used  in  the  study  of 
other  subjects  in  your  school  program? 

(d)  How  may  these  skills  be  used  in  the  activities 
you  do  outside  of  school? 

You  have  learned  this  year  not  only  a  great  deal 
about  the  history  of  Canada  but  also  about  history 
itself;  what  sort  of  a  subject  it  is,  how  it  is  studied, 
and  why  it  is  studied.  As  part  of  your  summarizing 
activities,  you  may  like  to  discuss  what  you  have 
learned  about  history.  One  way  in  which  this  might 
be  done  is  to  look  at  some  ideas  about  history  that 
other  people  have  had  and  discuss  them  in  the  light 
of  what  you  have  learned  yourself.  You  could  do 
this  in  an  informal  class  discussion,  or  select  a 


panel  to  argue  for  and  against  any  one  of  these  views, 
or  you  might  have  a  formal  debate  on  one  or  more  of 
them.  Whichever  method  you  choose,  remember  to 
back  your  opinions  with  actual  examples  from  the 
history  that  you  have  learned  yourself  and,  of  course, 
insist  that  other  peopledo  so  too. 

1.  “History  is  what  you  can  remember.”  Sellars 
and  Yeatman,  1066  and  All  That. 

2.  “History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biograph¬ 
ies.”  Thomas  Carlyle 

3.  “History  is  a  science, -no  less  and  no  more.” 

•J.B.  Bury 

4.  “History  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  register 
of  the  crimes,  follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.” 
Edward  Gibbon 

5.  “  . .  .  history  being  the  story  of  mankind,  and  men 
being  interesting  in  themselves,  it  follows  that 
history  cannot  avoid  being  interesting.”  Jacques 
Barzun 

6.  “The  one  thing  thatone  learns  from  history  is  that 
nobody  ever  learns  anything  from  history.”  G.W. 

F.  Hegel 

7.  “The  only  use  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past  is  to 
equip  us  for  the  present.  . .  .  The  present  contains 
all  that  there  is.  It  is  holy  ground;  for  it  is  the 
past,  and  it  is  the  future.”  A.N.  Whitehead 

8.  “History  deals  with  a  line  or  procession  of  events, 
half  of  which  lies  in  the  past  and  half  in  the  future, 
and  you  cannot  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  one  half  unless  you  also  concern  yourself  with 
the  other  half.”  E.H.  Carr 

9.  “For  me  history  is  a  procession  of  events  about 
which  almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  it  moves  constantly  on  and  never 
returns  to  the  same  place.”  E.H.  Carr 
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